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PREFACE. 



It were idle affectation to deny that these 
pages are, with no slight degree of anxiety, 
presented to the Public. 

To striking imagery— pathetic description 
— witty dialogue — and keen invective — 
they prefer no claim. Their's is a humbler 
range. 

They are simply the product of hours of 
leisure *^ few and far between," which fall to 
the lot of an isolated Labourer in a sphere 
where the field for exertion is large, and the 
rewards it offers eternal. K among his 
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Brethren but one drooping heart be cheered 
— ^if but one faint and way-worn spirit be 
encouraged — the Writer seeks no higher boon, 
aims at no loftier distinction. 



Vicarage, 



May 6th, 1839. 
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LIFE BOOK OF A LABOURER. 



THE KING'S HEART, 



A SKETCH FBOM THE LIFE. 



** Clemency becomes a kiftg. Other qualities become other 
persons." — Bishop Watson. 
'* A Sovereign's great example forms a people.'' — Mallet. 



CHAPTER I. 

Happy and enviable is the lot which leaves the 
country clergyman in fiill possession of the 
hearts of the poor t 

Free from the restlessness and fever which 
prey on the spirits of those who struggle in the 
toils of ambition, or do battle in the contests of 
party strife; his mind is perpetually calmed 
and strengthened by the peaceful and soothing 
images which surround him. The sanctuary, 
with its lofty arch, and spiral pillar, and echoing 
aisle, in which for ages have ascended the 
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prayers and praises of faithful worshippers ; the 
churchyard where the bodies of the just repose, 
" the field of God, sown with the seeds of the 
resurrection ;" the tornhnstones on which many 
a consoling passage from Holy Writ, speaks of 
man's high and heavenward destiny, are so 
many mementoes that no earthly master claims 
his allegiance, but that he is by night and by 
day, in action and in rest, the sworn servant of 
Him ^^ whose yoke is easy, and whose burden is 
light." 

Nor are the continual promptings to thought 
and meditation the only advantages which a 
retired country clergyman possesses. He sees 
the workings of many a mind in its hour of 
weakness and distress. In the view of ap- 
proaching death, to him are bared the secrets 
of many a determined and burthened spirit. 
Subterftige and disguise flee away before him ; 
and facts, and opinions, atid intentions, are un- 
hesitatingly disclosed to him, which have been 
most carefully shrouded from the casual inspec- 
tion of others. These are his best commentary 
on the book of life, inasmuch as they perpetually 
remind him of the recklessness of passion, and 
the power of temptation, of the deceitfrdness of 
the heart, and the curse of sin. 

In a secluded parish in L — sh — e, cheered 
by the bounty of a generous squire, and guarded 
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by the unceasing vigilance of a most consi- 
derate incumbent, lived an old couple of the 
name of Roberts. He, for nearly fifty years, 
had been a soldier ; had seen service in every 
quarter of the globe ; was marked v^ith many a 
scar; and at times suffered intensely from a 
wound in the hip-joint, v^hich he had received 
in saving the life of his commanding officer. 
At such season his ^^firame"* v^as silent, and 
his seat at church empty. She wras a little, 
industrious, active, bustling v^oman, with a cap 
and kerchief white as snow, and a cottage that 
bade defiance to dirt and disorder. It was im- 
possible to see them together, without noticing 
the strong affection which subsisted between 
them. Both were descending rapidly the down- 
ward hill of life. Both were struggling bravely 
with the accumulated ills of poverty. Each 
strove to conceal firom the other the throes 
which wrung the soul. And amid all this, the 
ceaseless and affectionate attention paid by the 
wife to her suffering partner, was marked and 
touching. To her he was evidently as dear as 
in his youthful prime. 

*^My lamb!" — thus she addressed him, — 
though, by the way, the lamb when angry, used 
to raise his voice and roar very much like a lion, 
— ** my lamb I what can I do for thee ?" 

* The stocking-frame, general tluroughout L— sh^e. 
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Not for myself do I care or weep," said 
she to me one morning, when I surprised her, in 
great distress; "but lie suflFers sadly; droops 
apace; gets main weak, and faint like; and 
requires more than with all my strivings I can 
scrape together for him." And as she spoke, 
she pUed her spinning-wheel with an energy 
that would have done honour to a girl of 
twenty. 

Ah ! there is in the heart of woman— blessings 
on Him that formed it ! — so deep a well of love, 
that age cannot fireeze it I 

He, though struggling with poverty, wrung 
with the recollection of better days, and crushed 
beneath the pressure of injustice and injury, — 
for he invariably aflSrmed "Ae ?iad been an ill 
used many^ — was a splendid specimen of a 
veteran soldier. I think I see him now, with 
his martial air and upright figure, walking 
cheerfully ^nd trimly to church as if he had 
been going on parade. He asked no alms; 
sought no assistance ; coveted no sympathy ; 
but cherished that nice sense of honour, those 
feelings of real self-respect, which are iden- 
tified with the character of the true British 
soldier. 

Disease and want were dealing hardly with him 
when our acquaintance first commenced; but 
mention war, — casually allude to any one of 
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the great names of our country, — and it was 
astonishing, even in his most painM hours, 
how the faculties appeared at once to rally, 
how the repUes became instantly clear and 
precise, and the olden spirit mounted and 
glowed within him ; and this, while his corpo- 
real strength was evidently sinking. It was the 
lamp shining clearest through the most fragile 
vase. 

And his case was one of great and peculiar 
hardship. He had served in India during the 
greater part of a long and exhausting war ; had 
led a storming party at the capture of Goree, 
where he received his wound, and where, if 
John was to be credited, treasure had been 
taken to the amount of nearly half a miUion. 
On his return to England, he was told that his 
" share of prize-money would be considerable," 
and was urged to ** go down into the country, 
and wait till it was payable. Time, and place 
of distribution, he would not fail to learn." 
This advice he adopted. Year after year in a 
long series rolled away. John's patience was 
at length exhausted, and he again walked up 
to London, and claimed his prize-money. 
*^Why did you not apply sooner?" was the 
enquiry. "Twenty years have elapsed since 
this money was in course of payment, and now 
it is forfeited." 
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*^ You don't mean to say that my prize-money 
is lost to me?" 

" Every shilling of it is gone irretrievably !" 

" Ah !" said John invariably, as he closed his 
tale of sorrow and disappointment ; " I've been 
deeply wronged. Many of those parliament 
men who sit up night after night, prating till 
cock crow about their services and their sacri- 
fices, would have been sending round a begging 
box for subscriptions and annuities, and I know 
not what, if they had half the tale to tell that I 
have. But your true soldier scorns begging." 
And John drew himself up proudly. "Alms 
are not fit for him who has perilled life and 
limb for his king. I should not have minded 
losing the shot if I had been able, as once^ to 
work. But bum it ! this hip of mine prevents 
me. It's coming away piece meal, I think. 
No, no; I'm fit for nothing but a berth in 
the churchyard. I cannot dig: to beg I am 
ashamed." 

'* You've no right to dig or work either," said 
Dinah, who was more open in her indignation, 
and less measured in her mode of expressing it. 
^'YouVe worked long and hard already; and 
it's enough to bring down the curse of God 
upon those people in Lunnun, that ye are as ye 
are. 'Tis a most misfortunate affair that Fm 
such a poor cripple in the rheumatiz, or else 
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rd walk up to Lunnun^ and see that great 
duke, — the Waterloo duke I mean, — ^and show 
him their tricks. He's a rare hand they tell 
me for setting people to rights, and making 
every stool stand upon its own legs. He'd 
never allow an old vitran to be robbed out and 
out in such a heathen way. You are a blessed 
martyr, my lamb! a dear blessed martyr you 
are,, and nothing else." 

" But has nobody ever made any representa- 
tion on yom* behalf? Has no letter, no petition 
ever been forwarded ?" 

*^ Yes ; by two curates that were here before 
you. Both tried, but in vain. Each got the 
same answer, ^ There was no money: it was for-- 
Jeited: " 

" It is not likely they should say otherwise," 
cried Dinah. " They've drank it! I've heard 
that in Lunnun they are the most drinking, 
carousing, gormandizing set of heathens upon 
earth. But take thy pipe, my lamb, and cheer 
up thy heart. Thou'lt be righted yet. If I 
was but twenty years younger," she continued, 
in a sort of sotto voce, " they should soon see me 
among 'em. I'd face the whole boiling of 'em. 
And, indeed, this warm weather is in my fa- 
vour; and if these new rheumatic drops that 
I'm trying, only answer, I don't know what I 
may do yet." 
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There seemed something so portentous in 
this last threat thus darkly hinted^ that I was 
well content to take an abrupt departure. 



CHAPTER n. 

*^ John," said I, after a night of magnanimous 
resolves, "you shall write a letter to the king. 
You shall tell him where you've been; and 
what you've suffered; and how you're circum- 
stanced; and I am convinced that his royal 
heart will warm at the recital. You'll get 
relief, if not redress. Few have appealed to the 
fether of his people in vain. Come, unrol your 
certificates. Where's Lord St. Vincent ? Here 
we have him. Where's Lord Gardiner? Here ; 
worn, it is true ; but safe. And your pen and 
ink-horn ? Cheer up ! You shall write the. 
king a letter." 

« I would with the greatest pleasure," repUed 
the old marine, with enviable simpUcity ; -but 
I'm afiraid his majesty could'nt read it. My 
writing is none of the best; and I doubt his 
gracious eyes would be tried if I was to strive 
ever so hard." 

"Why, you don't mean the king on his 
throne ?" said Dinah, dropping her work, and 
perfectly awe-struck at the temerity of the 
enterprize. 
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"I do." 

" What, the royal king ?" 

**Yes." 

** What OUR king ?" 



" No other." 

" My lamb ! though you're poor, your honest. 
This curate of oum means well, I dare say ; but 
listen to me. DonH you go for to have any thing 
to do with treason in your old age ! Go down to 
your grave in peace, my lamb I Them that 
meddles with treason, I've heard that the law 
deals with them most unmercifully; chops 'em, 
— ^yes ! — chops 'em up into quarters, — sends 'em 
all over the world, — and never buries 'em. To 
think that your dear, blessed limbs, my lamb, 
should ever be served up in such a savage way I 
Let the king alone, my lamb, or else ^" 

And Dinah, thoroughly overcome by the pic- 
ture which her own fancy had painted, closed 
the sentence in tears. 

** Pooh !" says John, *^ the King, God bless 
him, vdll never harm an old man that only 
wants his own. Besides, I was an acquaint- 
ance, indeed, I may say, a personal acquaint- 
ance of his Royal Father. He knew me well, 
and I him ! He used to call me by my name. 
For weeks I was in attendance upon him — was 
one of the guard around his bathing machine, 
when he was at Weymouth with Dr. Willis, and 
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they tried the sea for the good old gentleman. 
He knew the name and face of every man who 
attended upon him. And many a time has he 
called out to me, in his clear, quick voice, 
* John Roberts — John Roberts ! At your 
post, John Roberts! Right and soldier-Uke, 
John Roberts!' And when once I broke my 
leg, and was in hospital, he missed me, and 
called out ^ Don't see John Roberts — don't see 
John Roberts ! Where's John Roberts T And 
aU the great lords together could'nt persuade 
the old gentleman — ^for he was main firm — to 
go forwards till he was satisfied how it was; 
and then said he, ^ See to him ! — ^see to him 1 
Can't lose John Roberts ! — Can't lose John Ro- 
berts !' I shall certainly," concluded John, with 
an air of considerable dignity, "let the king know 
how these Limnun people have robbed me !" 

The features of the old soldier's case appeared 
so peculiar, and the services he had rendered 
his country had been attended with such evi- 
dent loss of health and comfort to himself, that 
I resolved to follow up the example of my kind- 
hearted predecessors, and present his case in an 
official quarter. For most of his statements 
the old man had vouchers. And among other 
yellow and faded certificates treasured up by 
the veteran, was one firom Earl St Vincent. 
During bis varied career, Roberts, it seemed. 
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had been a marine, and had contrived in some 
way or other to entitle himself to the warm 
commendation of that thorough seaman. The 
memorial was carefully drawn up and for- 
warded. Not one of the facts embodied in it 
was questioned; and the dates and periods of 
service it alluded to, were all, without excep- 
tion, found accurate. But it failed. A gen- 
tleman belonging to the Admiralty, of the name 
of Gandy, took an evident interest in the 
case ; and, added to the oflScial courtesy of all 
his communications, a kindly desire to benefit 
the claimant, quite in keeping with the whole 
tenor of his useful life. It availed not. The 
case was pronounced hopeless, and the prize 
money irrecoverable. 

" The wiU of God be done !" said the old 
man, calmly and humbly, when the painful 
result was made known to him. " Had the old 
Lord St. Vincent lived till now, I should have 
had a Mend to have righted me." 

^^ Thou hast still a Friend above," returned 
his aged and anxious partner, quickly and 
earnestly, " and He will not desert thee, let the 
world firown as it will, God be thanked, we are 
both of us rapidly hurrying where neither its 
scorn nor its smile can avail." 

The official memorial having completely 
failed, the long-projected letter was written and 
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forwarded under cover to him — ^whose simple, 
yet touching tribute to the memory of the 
late Duke of York, throws such a beautiful 
light upon his own character — ^whose name, 
men of all parties respect — and who, though 
from boyhood connected with a court, was 
never yet known to forget a friend, or break 
a promise. 

Day after day elapsed, and brought us no 
termination to our state of anxious suspense. I 
was about to quit the parish, for the tenure of 
a curacy is painfully uncertain, and was loth to 
leave the old man in circumstances but little 
better than those in which I found him. At 
this juncture, too, his wound became intolerably 
painftil, and it seemed a question whether his 
constitution would rally from the inroads which 
constant fever was making upon it. The heart 
of Dinah seemed to sink within her, but the 
fortitude of the old soldier was unshaken. 
"I'm not afraid to die," said he; "I should 
have liked to have made those Lunnun people 
own themselves in the wrong, but the Lord's 
wiU is best. I've need of mercy, and now help 
me to pray. I would pray for the king, and 
for my country, though it has used me shame- 
fully — ^and for the clargy — for them Fm sure I 
ought to pray." 

" Don't you pray for your wife ?" 
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^ No : she prays for herself; and besides — " 
and for the first tune the old man's voice fal- 
tered — " such a good wife as she has been, can 
be bound for no other port than Heaven. 
But come, sir, we lose time." 

And out of that simple, honest, fearless 
heart, a strain of earnest prayer ascended that 
would have shamed many a gifted and pro- 
fessing christian, 

CHAPTER m. 

The day of my departure came, and still the 
issue of our application was doubtfiil. To that 
peacefiil scene of ministerial toil, I bade a re- 
luctant farewell : and though separated fi:om it 
for ever, still recollecting the many gentie 
hearts which its shades enclose, I would breathe 
over them a blessing and a prayer. 

The old soldier requested I would ** take no 
leave^^ of him. *^ I can't face that battery," said 
he; "and besides," lowering his voice to a 
whisper, " I'm worse than they know of, but I 
say littie about it — ^it would only distress her — 
we will part then in silence." 

It was a very mournful parting ; but the 
great and mercifiil Supreme was about to ter- 
minate this long experience of privation and 
suspence. Soon after my departure, a letter 
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arrived from Sir Herbert Taylor, containing 
the overflowings of the King's Heart towards 
the old veteran — a letter which cheered and 
gladdened the remainder of his days. And it 
came of all mornings in the year, on a Christ- 
mas morning, and was directed to the incum- 
bent of the parish who had signed the old man's 
testimonial — and he, whose heart rejoiced to 
communicate glad tidings, hurried with it, 
before service, to the veteran's cottage. How 
I envied him his mission! But, purposely to 
feast my eyes with a view of the old man's 
happiness, I retraced my steps a few days after- 
wards. Dinah was seated close to the failing 
warrior, reading to him out of a very large Com- 
mon Prayer Book, decked out in a cap whiter 
and more carefully plaited than ever; the 
cottage, the beau ideal of neatness, comfort, 
and cleanliness — the old man, dressed in his 
hoUday suit, Ustening with eager attention — 
and the countenance of both lighted up with 
such an expression of quiet happiness, that it 
stirred the deep waters of one's heart to gaze 
upon them. 

" God has heard my prayers," said Dinah, 
pointing to her aged partner : " he has not long 
to Uve ; but I think he will never know want 
more." 

" Those Lunnun people," says John,*" have 
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been shamed at last, I think. But its the 
king's doing. It's the King's Heart which 
has felt for me." 

^^ Yes," cried Dinah, with an air of the most 
exquisite and indescribable complacency — *^its 
from His Most Gracious Majesty's royal self! 
The Uke, to be sure, was never heard of." 

" But if you had seen the letter," says John, 
^^ which Sir Harbert wrote — the Sir Harbert that 
you used to talk about — why, if he had known 
me for years, he could not have written more 
kindly I" 

" Its habitual to him — ^part and parcel of his 
nature." 

" Well, God for ever bless him and his royal 
master too !" 

*^ There's many a hearty amen to that 
prayer," said I to Dinah, ^* throughout the 
length and breadth of the land !" 
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** Gifted spirits who have studied long 
That loathsome volume— Man." — Byron. 



No feeling is more pain&lly forced upon us, as 
the shadows of a lengthened existence gather 
thickly around us, than that of increasing lone- 
liness. No stage of our journey can we perform 
without being admonished of change and decay, 
by the perpetual dropping away from our side 
of those who made existence dear to us. The 
playmate of our childhood, the friend of our 
boyhood, the ally of our maturer years, the 
rival, the contemporary of our active life, sink 
to sleep in the bosom of our common parent, 
and on a sudden we start to find ourselves 
alone. It is true, we are surrounded by a new 
generation ; but it is a race with which we have 
few feelings in common, slender sympathy, and 
slight connection. Before us rise in reproach- 
ful array the errors and misjudgments of the 
past. Old customs and annual festivals tell us 
but of merry faces and affectionate hearts hav- 
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ing become wrinkled and withered^ and finally 
cold and crumbled in the grave. Lover and 
acquaintance are put away far firom us. We 
are strangers in the very land of our nativity ! 

The bitterness of this feeling has more or 
less wrung the heart of all aged people. 
** Death has forgotten me," was the continual 
exclamation of the widow of Captain Cook, 
who survived her gaUant husband upwards of 
half a century, and reached the age nearly 
of one hundred years — " the young, the happy, 
the healthy, the successful, — ^he seizes and hur- 
ries away ; but me, who long to die, who have 
outlived every tie which gave existence a 
charm— me, who sigh for his approach, he 
passes by. Ah ! Death has forgotten me ! 
Death has forgotten me I" 

She — and only recently has she departed 
firom us — ^might be considered one of the Links 
OF THE Past ; and he, with whose name I am 
about to grace these pages, and who, happily 
for the many who love and respect him, still 
survives, may with yet greater propriety be 
styled another. 

Mr. Hoole may be considered, since the 
death of Lord Stowell, as the last connecting 
link between the present generation and John- 
son. He it is who is represented in Boswell as 
having been admitted into Johnson's chamber 
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during the closing struggle of his existence, as 
having read prayers to the dying moralist, and 
as being the party to whom the anxious sufferer 
addressed this earnest and characteristic exhor- 
tation — ^^JSead hvdery Sir, read louder, or I 
cannot hear youP 

Possessing a memory singularly accurate and 
retentive, powers of uncommon discrimination, 
and an unerring aptitude for discerning be- 
tween the tinsel of puffery and pretence, and 
the sterlmg metal of sincerity and performance, 
Mr. Hoole's conversation is no common treat 
Having of late lived much in retirement, his 
opinions, feelings, associations, are redolent of 
the past Johnson, and Richardson, and Percy 
of Dromore, and Sir Joshua, and Goldsmith, 
are those on whom his mind loves to repose. 
Many of their conversations, anecdotes, expres- 
sions, trains of thought, turns of expression, and 
lines of argmnent, have been carefully treasured 
up by him, and, upon occasion, can be clearly 
and energetically quoted. 

But Johnson occupies evidently the leading 
place in his predilections ; and nothing can be 
more instructive than the account which I have 
heard him give of that great writer's closing 
scene, of his dread of death in the first in- 
stance, of his thorough resignation when its 
approach became evident, of his deep contrition 
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and heartfelt humility^ and of the energy and 
earnestness (I might even say vehemence) with 
which he prayed in his last hours. The pic- 
ture conveyed no common moral ; for if John- 
son, who had kboured so long and earnestly 
for the best interests of mankind^ had so much 
to lament at the close of existence — felt death, 
and the account to be rendered after death, 
a subject so oppressively solemn — what feelings 
must be theirs who have abused the talent 
confided to them, or rendered it subservient to 
the triumph of avarice or lust, or the grati- 
fication of hypocrisy, cruelty, fidsehood, and 
firaud? 

But the recollections of Johnson's person, 
manners, conversation, and opinions, are not 
the only relics Mr. Hoole possesses of his 
departed fiiend. In his library are some of 
Johnson's books, with notes and references in 
the Doctor's hand-writing; and what I envy 
him still more, in the same sanctum are to be 
found Johnson's great arm-chair, around which 
the wit and learning, and piety of his day, were 
so often gathered, and in which he so often 
held his motley audience spell<-bound ; and the 
Uttle desk and writing-table on which he penned 
his immortal Ramblers. 

As my eye rested on the former, fancy 
would surround it with Wyndham, and Burke, 

c2 
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and Goldsmith, and Reynolds, and Scott, and 
Boswell, and conjure up one or more of the 
many memorable discussions, conversations, 
and arguments that were carried on around it; 
and I seemed to hear the bland tones of Sir 
Joshua, and the broad Scotch of Boswell, and 
the bow-wow of Ursa Major thundering out his 
displeasure, or roaring forth a reproof: while 
the latter invariably suggested to me the pain- 
ful struggles of Johnson's life, and the patience 
and fortitude with which they were combated, 
— his untiring perseverance, his calm persua- 
sion that at length mankind would do him jus- 
tice, — the deep devotional feeling which cha- 
racterized his whole life, and pervades every 
one of his writings, — and the consciousness 
that he was fighting the battle of Truth and 
Virtue, which would have alone sustained him 
in his unequal conflicts, and enabled him to 
rise superior to the many evils which oppressed 
him. 

How often must that writing-stand have wit- 
nessed the sigh of regret, the bitter pang of dis- 
appointment, the glow of honest indignation 
under the consciousness of unmerited neglect, 
the throes of constitutional melancholy, and the 
pinchings oi poverty and want? 

It was delightfiil to hear their kind-hearted 
and high-principled owner draw forth firom his 
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ample stores wit, and wisdom, and various 
knowledge, and profound reflection, all gather- 
ed from the conversation of the mighty dead ; 
and yet all pregnant with instruction to the 
living. Still, from the feeling to which I have 
adverted, — a feeling of increasing loneliness 
with advancing age, — Mr. Hoole, rich as he is 
in mental resources, is by no means exempt. 
" I am shut out from society," I have heard 
him say ; ** my incurable deafiiess excludes me 
from general conversation; few, — ^very few, will 
undergo the exertion of bawling to a dea^ — 
a Uresomely deaf^ old man; and thus, though 
blest with a son, whose dutiful afiection for me 
allows him to think no effort wearisome, I live 
much and painfully alone." 

In this feelmg, none participated more than 
Coleridge, and none participated less. The 
assertion may appear paradoxical, but it is cor- 
rect The death of attached and affectionate 
friends, Coleridge felt to his very heart's core. 
But he possessed the happy and valuable pro- 
perty of ^* keeping his friendships in perpetual 
repair:" and such was the love which the 
genius and sufferings of the man engendered, 
that whenever one generous and devoted friend 
was removed, another seemed instantly raised 
up to supply his place, in ministering to poor 
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Coleridge's many necessities^ and smoothing 
the descent for him to the tomb* 

Who, that has ever heard him converse, can 
forget him ? -*- His very voice was music ; and 
his language, poetry itself I Who, that has ever 
seen him, can forget the kindly glance of that 
subdued and pleasant eye ? At all times, and 
under all circumstances, — ^and many and severe 
were his public, as well as private distresses, — 
he was a gentle-hearted being; distinguished 
by his thirst after truth; and delighted to be 
the playful monitor of the young, and the pa- 
tient instructor of the ignorant. Blessings on 
his gentle memory I I think I see him now, ad 
we last parted, a silver-haired, bright-eyed, mu- 
sic-breathing old man ! Playful in manner, — 
simple in language, — winning in address,— 
mild in reproof, — ** gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated f — still do the tones of " that old man^ 
eloquent,'' ring in mine ears. 

How the Whigs could strip him of his little 
pittance, — how they could have the heart to 
take from him, in the decline of life, when his 
days could be but few, and his infirmities were 
(as they well knew) many, the slender provision 
formerly granted him! — but the Whigs, Gvd 
help 'em / nay, rather mend 'em 1 

** Portnne, you say, flies from us ; — she bat circles 
Like the fleet sea bird round the fowler's skiffs 
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Lost in liie mist one moment, and tiie next 
Brushing the white sail with her whiter wing. 
As if to court the aim. — Experience watches 
And has her on the wheeL'* 

This was the last snatch of poetry, whence de- 
rived I know not, which I heard poor Coleridge 
repeat He stated it to have had a most sooth- 
ing influence on his own mind, in his many sad 
and wakeful hours. 

Little did I then imagine that gentle spirit 
was so near its home I 

At the hazard of being wearisome, I annex 
two letters : one from Coleridge himself writ- 
ten at an early period of his life ; the other from 
his friend Sir Humphry Davy. — The first, I 
prize from the sentence with which it opens, as 
so characteristic of the man ; the other, fix)m 
the affectionate spirit which it breathes towards 
Coleridge himself Both are very short; and 
will, I would hope, repay the reader, (if litera- 
ture, or science, or kindly feeling, be dear td 
him 1) for the few seconds which their perusal 
will detain him from the worship otselfy or the 
all-absorbing pursuits of Mammon. 

Friday, Sept. 28th, 1798. 

My deab Poolb. 

The ocean is between us, and I feel how much 
I love t/ou. God keep you, my dear fiiend ! 
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Since I last wrote to S , I have been wan- 
dering about and about to find lodgings. I 
have given up all thoughts of going to Eisenach 
or Weimar, and shall settle for three months, or 
possibly four, at Ratzeburgh, seven German, 
i. e. thirty-five English miles firom Hamburg. 
Get a German map, and find me out. 

Wordsworth and his sister have determined 
to travel on into Saxony to seek cheaper places. 
God knows whether he will succeed. The 
cheapness of Germany is a Humi at least of the 
northern parts. 

I have not been idle. You will soon see in 
the Morning Post the signature of Cordomi. I 
expect that Stuart will pay me very hand- 
somely for what I mean to do. I have spent 
some hours with Klopstock ; but I shall antici- 
pate nothing. 

I associate none but kindly feelings with 
Stowey, and therefore tell all when you meet 
that I desire my love to them ; but to your dear 
mother and Ward particularly. 

Go to my house, and kiss my dear babies for 
me. My best fiiend, my firiend, my brother, my 
beloved, the tears run down my face I God 
love you I 

S. T. Coleridge. 
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Penzance, July IStli, 1801. 

My dear Coleridge. 

I fear the climate of the Azores is not a 
climate in which you ought to live. I almost 
feel convinced that your health would be re- 
stored in any central, hilly and dry part of 
England. In such a spot likewise you would 
be able to act more effectually on society. 
You have long been growing in solitude ; it is 
time that the world should know and feel your 
strength, and that the visions of greatness 
which you have produced in the minds of all 
those who know you should become bright 
realities. 

My beloved friend, I have not written to 
you, but I have felt for you ; and as often as I 
have felt for you I have vdshed for the health- 
inspiring spirit of the Nazarene. I have lately 
^een many men; I have been acted upon by 
many minds, and my spirit has kindled into 
many new feelings ; but no germ of improve- 
ment has ever been implanted in me so health- 
fill and so useM as that which was created by 
your conversation and your living thoughts. It 
vnll exist as long as I exist; and it will connect 
love, and respect, vdth the ideas even of your 
visible image. 

The gratitudes, the loves, and the affections 
of my earliest infancy have obliged me to visit 
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ComwalL Now that I am here, I wish that I 
was with you. But we shall meet again ; and 
the changeful revolution of human life, go- 
verned by the principle of perfect love, will 
bring us together in health of mind and health 
of body. 

Write to me a short note. Do not fatigue 
yourself by a letter. I shall be here for a 
month. FarewelL 

I am your ever affectionate, 

H. Davy. 
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" Here sweetly spread a landscape of Loraine ; 

There Rembrandt made his darkness equal light. 
Or gloomy Caravaggio's gloomier stain 

Bronzed o'er some lean and stoic Anchorite :-— 
But lo ! a Teniers woos, and not in vain, 

Your eyes to revel in a livelier sight/' — LomD fiTKOK« 



England may well be proud of her nobility 1 
The courtesy and condescension with which 
they submit the treastu'es of art which many of 
their mansions inclose^ to the deliberate admi- 
ration of the stranger ; the freedom of inspec- 
tion which they so frankly afford^ and the ex- 
planations which are so willingly given, are 
striking characteristics of our British noblesse. 

It is no uncommon circumstance in more 
than one ducal residence, for the family to 
move out of one room into another, till the 
visitor has passed through the entire suite of 
apartments, and fiilly satisfied his curiosity by 
a lengthened inspection of the gems of art 
which grace the walls. At Newnham Paddex, 
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which is not, in the usual acceptation of the 
term, a " show-house" — ^at least, no particular 
days are set apart for the admittance of stran- 
gers, — the same feelings of courtesy prevail. 
And what a treat to the lovers of art does Lord 
Denbigh's collection afford ! It is rich in Van- 
dykes; and the good taste displayed in their 
arrangement — the evident care which has been 
taken that every picture of commanding in- 
terest should be hung in a proper light, proves 
the noble owner to be no stranger to the value 
of his collection, and no laggard in appreciating 
its beauties. 

The capital preservation of all the pic- 
tures, with one or two exceptions, is most 
remarkable. It has been already remarked, 
that the gaUery is rich in Vandykes; but for 
the moment, I pass by them all— including a 
splendid portrait by him of Charles L, in which, 
that sad countenance and thought^ eye, the 
air of melancholy which brooded over every 
feature, and which seemed almost a presage of 
his future fate, are portrayed with extraordinary 
force — to stand before the gem of the whole 
collection, ^^ Abraham dismissing Hagar and 
IshmaeL" It is a Rembrandt, and one of the 
finest efforts of that great master. Three thousand 
guineas have been offered, and refused for it. 
Apart firom the beauty of the colouring, which 
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is superb^ the expression of the countenance of 
the principal figures is most enchaining. One 
could gaze on the face of Hagar for hours. The 
feelings of the woman— of the mother— of the 
once beloved, and now repudiated wife, all 
strive for mastery in her face. The affection 
which she once bore the patriarch, and which 
even his present harshness cannot wholly ex- 
tinguish — ^her sense of the injustice of his con- 
duct — the stem reproof which even her attitude 
conveys — ^the love with which she clings to her. 
child — ^the sir of desperate calmness with which 
she turns towards the desert, and resolves to 
brave its perils, are all present on the canvass. 
I felt my eyes moisten as I gazed on it. Nor 
are the other personages in the picture less 
powerfully portrayed. The irresolution painted 
in the face of Abraham, tells you far plainer 
than words could do, that to the last, he is 
almost undecided ; while the cunning of Sarah, 
who is in the back-ground, watching the result 
of the interview, convinces you that she is far 
from being sure that the firmness of the pa- 
triarch wiU sustam him through the trial. It is 
a remarkable picture, and the more closely it is 
examined, the more clearly does its varied ex- 
cellence appear. There is such exquisite finish 
in all the details. Observe the embroidery 
around Abraham's robe — the richness, fulness. 
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and firmness of the work, and the surpassing 
brilliancy of the colours. 

Another look — the last — at the countenance 
of Hagar — so lovely in her wretchedness — so 
thrilling in her despair 1 'Tis a splendid effort 
It would be worth while undertaking a pil- 
grimage to Newnham for the pleasure of gazing 
on this single picture. 

Let us pass by a splendid landscape by Sal- 
vator Rosa, and a village fair, by Teniers, 
which is gay and joyous in the extreme, without 
one particle of grossness — to linger by the por- 
trait of the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham, 
who was assassinated by Felton. It hangs in 
the drawing-room. All the pictures in this 
room, with the exception, if I mistake not, of 
two landscapes, which are views of Venice, are 
by Vandyke. What manly forms, and lovely 
faces has he limned there I And yet if any 
fiiith is to be placed in the d<^^as of Lavater, 
his Grace of Buckingham must have been more 
of a sensual, cunning, heartless, mercenary 
being than history has been pleased to repre- 
sent him. If Vandyke has portrayed him 
fiuthfiilly, a baser instrument never perplexed 
the councils of a misguided sovereign. 

Let us hurry past a portrait of Anna Boleyn, 
an old and very pleasing picture ; and a glow- 
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ing full4ength of the Countess of Bolingbroke, 
who was esteemed — and if the picture speak 
trulj) justly so — a great beauty in her day; 
and a curious representation of the old Countess 
of Desmond, who lived to the age of 132, and 
the day before her departure, said she should 
like to have lasted a year or two longer, to see 
what new turn political affairs would have 
taken ; to reach the original picture of Wicli£ 
It is a noble effort The eye is dark, but the 
expression singularly mild, soft, yet searching. 
The finnness and fixedness of purpose in the 
muscles about the mouth; the smooth, un- 
wrinkled brow ; the intellectual gravity of the 
countenance, and the utter absence in it of any 
feeling of moroseness and asceticism, render it 
a picture one loves to gaze upon. It is under- 
stood to have been formerly an appendage 
either to the rectory or to the church of Lut- 
terworth. How it passed into Xiord Denbigh's 
hands, is a question to be shunned while we 
loiter in his lordship's gallery. Hush I not a 
word about " church robbery." In better cus- 
tody, either for preservation or security, it 
cannot possibly be. 

Among the curiosities at Newnham, is the 
knife with which Felton stabbed the Duke of 
Buckingham. was good enough to 
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show it to me, and to explain through what 
channel it had come into the possession of her 
family. The knife is large, has two blades, 
pointing right and left, and is a very formidable 
weapon. It found its way into the museum at 
Newnham through a somewhat singular me- 
dium. The servant of the murdered duke 
picked up the dagger, and sent it to the duchess, 
who was a Denbigh 1 " An odd present to make 
to his widow," was the quiet remark of my con- 
descending informant, " but that sucb was the 
fact, can be established by documents in the 
possession of the family, that are perfectly to be 
relied upon." 

The chapel at Newnham Paddex is very 
beautiftiL It is fitted up with dark oak ; richly 
carved, and is a noble appendage to the build- 
ing. The restoration of the chapel was planned 
and executed imder the superintendence of the 
present Countess, and is in admirable taste. 
Within this sombre, but exquisite little sanc- 
tuary, in the autumn of 1833, I heard the cele- 
brated Mr. Blunt, of Chelsea. He was then 
with his little boy, on a visit at Newnham, and, 
at the request of the Countess, preached one 
afternoon in the chapel. I was curious to 
watch how, and with what effect, this polished 
preacher would address a thoroughly illiterate 
and uncultivated auditory. A few months 
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previously, and with no small diflSculty, and no 
slight effort, had I succeeded in forming one of 
his hearers at Chelsea. His church was crowded 
with rank and fashion. Carriages, in an al- 
most interminable string, were drawn up around 
the building ; coronets blazed on many a 
pannel ; and the incense of unbounded ad- 
miration was freely offered up to one — dear in 
no common degree to his people — ^by one of the 
largest, wealthiest, and most influential con- 
gregations within the metropolis. 

Now I listened to him, in apparently failing 
health, and in faint and feeble tones, addressing 
the humble villagers of a country hamlet ; heard 
the same solemn truths couched in terms of the 
most exquisite and child-like simplicity, and 
pointed to the hearts and consciences ^f a rude, 
untaught, and agricultural population; and 
felt convinced, by the attitude of unbroken at- 
tention in many a stalwart form — ^by the kind- 
ling glance of many an eye — ^by the glow of 
hope lighting up many a woe-worn face — and 
by tears of pleasure coursing down many a 
brown and furrowed cheek, that he was felt, 
admired, appreciated, and understood. 

These are the triumphs of the true minister 
of the gospel. Wealth — power — empires — 
sovereigns, pass away — Truth remains eter- 
nally the same. 

D 
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The expression, " untaught population," has 
escaped me, but it ought to be recalled. The 
pains taken by Lady Denbigh in her own 
neighbourhood to reclaim the vicious, instruct 
tl^e ignorant, assist the frugal, and improve the 
condition of the industrious poor, render hers a 
justly beloved name. It was delightful to hear 
tenants, servants, work-people, labourers, all 
alluding, not merely to the blessings of her 
continued and judicious benevolence, but to 
the moral benefits of her example. 

It recalled to me the observation of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Lincoln, at a Provincial* Anni- 
versary of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, when Lord Howe's health was 
proposed and drank with acclamation. "I 
cannot let this toast pass in Lord Howe's ab- 
sence, without remark. I have lately been in 
the neighbourhood of that nobleman's resi- 
dence. I have seen much of the cottages 
cheered by his bounty ; of children instructed 
through his beneficence : of the industrious 
poor encouraged by his assistance ; and of the 
aged and infirm relieved and gladdened by 
timely aid, and seasonable bounty. And I give 
it as my opinion, (formed not without anxious 
reflection, and extended observation,) in re- 

* In Leicestershire, August 31, 1835. The accomplished 
aud exemplary Sir G. H. Beaumont, Bart., in the chair. 
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ference to the question now agitated amongst 
US of the nobiUty of the land being superfluous 
appendages to England's prosperity, that of all 
classes in this country, the nobiUty is the class 
the lower orders could least afibrd to lose." 



i>2 
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Matured, — "Think*st thou existence doth depend on time? 
It doth ; hut actions are our epochs : mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishahle, 
Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore. 
Innumerable atoms ; and one desert 
Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break. 
But nothing rests, save carcases, and wrecks. 
Rocks, and the salt surf weeds of bitterness P' 



It was the close of a glorious summer's day. 
The sun was rapidly sinking beneath the hori- 
zon, and yet, munificent even in his decUne, 
poured a flood of mellow radiance over every 
object of the surrounding landscape. Slowly, 
and almost imperceptibly, nature's sterner fea- 
tures became softened and tinted by the volup- 
tuous mist of approaching evening. The 
sweUing outUne of the distant hills seemed 
melting into the glowing horizon: while the 
ripple of the murmuring stream, and the lowing 
of the cattle, and the lonely chirping of the 
cricket, and the cheerfiil voice of the careless 
villager chanting some rustic strain, formed a 
concert of simple melody \^hich fell tunefiiUy on 
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the ear^ and lulled one into a sort of delicious 
reverie, in which existence stole pleasantly away. 

Such was the hour which found me wending 
my soUtary pilgrimage to the grave of Byron. 

HucknaU Torkard, the viUage church in 
which the remains of the poet rest, lies about 
five miles eastward of NottinghanL It is a 
long, straggling, disorderly looking village, pos- 
sessing no single feature of attraction for the 
traveller save the fact of its connection with the 
name of Byron. It struck me forcibly in asking 
my way to it, — for I was on foot, — ^that all the 
answers I received, referred invariably to the 
church. 

" How far am I from HucknaU Torkard, my 
fnend T 

"Three miles firom the church, and that's 
your point, I reckon." 

" What's the distance to HucknaU, my man?" 

" Barely a mUe to the church; where you're 
going, I take it" 

" Is this the nearest road to HucknaU Tor- 
kard, mistress?" 

" Na ! not to the church it isn't, by a good 
bit : and 'tis the church I 'spose ya want, like 
the rest on 'em." 

So accustomed did aU classes appear to piU 
grimsy and so conscious of the real magnet of 
attraction. 
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The church stands rather apart from the 
village, at the &rther end of it It is a modest, 
quiet, lowly country sanctuary, and presents no 
subject for observation, either in its architecture 
or ornaments. The clerk shows the church, 
and rejoices in the very uncommon name of 
Green, He is a little active old man, border- 
ing on seventy, with dark eyes, and nimble 
gait, and is blessed with a most voluble tongue. 
He lives at some little distance from the church ; 
but, as he holds the keys, his presence and good 
o£Sces are indispensable. 

The poet lies under the chancel; his feet 
pointing to the outer wall. His coflSn is pla^ced 
upon his mother's, and exactly covers it. The 
children of the Sunday school, — ^for it is kept 
in the chancel, — are taught over bis grave ! 
The inscription on his mother's coffin runs 
thus: — 

The Honourable Catherine Gordon Byron, 

Of Gight ; 

I^other of George, Lord Byron, 

and lineal descendant of the 

Earl of Huntley, and Lady Jean Stuart, 

daughter of 

King James the First of Scotland ; 

Died in the 46th year of her age, 

August 1st, 1811. 

The family pew is a large square seat close 
by the pulpit, and belongs to the estate. Lord 
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Byron, when a boy, and his mother, are recol- 
lected to have occasionally occupied it. 

At the back of the seat, and between it and 
the small chancel door, is the simple marble 
tablet erected by the poet's affectionate sister, 
the Honourable Augusta Mary Leigh, to his 
memory. "She waited," the clerk said, "a 
whole year, in the hope that one nearer allied 
to him than herself, would do honour to his 
memory ; and at the end of that period, finding 
no step had been taken, planned the tablet you 
see, and wrote the inscription." 

In the vault beneath. 
Where many of his ancestors, and his mother are buried, 

Lie the remains of 
George Gordon Noel Byron, 

Lord Byron of Rochdale, 

In the county of Lancaster : 

The author of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 

He was bom in London on the 

22nd of January, 1785 : 

He died at Missilonghi, in Western Greece, on the 

19thof April, 1824; 

Engaged in the glorious attempt to restore that 

country to her ancient freedom and renown. 

His sister. 

The Honourable Augusta Mary Leigh, 

Placed this tablet to his memory. 

Below the tablet are his arms, and the motto, 
Crede Byron. 
The three concluding lines of the inscription 
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will always excite very painful feelings. Strange 
that on his sister should devolve the duty of 
perpetuating his memory I Where was his 
wealthy widow ? Where his only child ? Was 
the remark then just, which the most melan- 
choly of all his letters contains, that "the 
only being who ever really loved him was his 
sister ?" 

The visitors to his grave have been most 
numerous. The names of many distinguished 
foreigners are to be found in the album kept 
by the clerk ; and during the summer months 
rarely a day elapses without bringing to this 
remote sanctuary, one or more parties desirous 
of doing homage to the poet's shade. Among 
the many distinguished names which the clerk's 
record contains, I noted his who has written 
such a touching account of his visit to New- 
stead. It is entered thus : — 

« Washmgton Irving, January 8th, 1832." 

" Ah !" says the clerk, "he was a very sen- 
sible, feeling, reflecting gentleman 1 I remem- 
ber him well. He was calm, and quiet; lost 
in thought, seemingly; and did not conduct 
himself in the extravagant and unaccoimtable 
manner some of my customers are pleased to 
do." 

" Extravagant ! — how so ?" 

" Why, Sir," says Mr. Green, seating himself 
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somewhat daintily upon a little round stool that 
was considerably the worse for wear, and as- 
suming an oratorical attitude, "we have visi- 
tors here from all parts of the world; and 
the manner in which some of them conduct 
themselves is, to my mind, quite irrational 
Some weep when they see his grave: and 
others appear stupified, — quite overcome by 
their feelings. Some stand upon it, and repeat 
stanzas from " Childe Harold," or " Lara :" and 
some, — I'm shocked to say it, — verses from 
*^ Don Juan." One young gentleman, — he 
was an American poet, — wanted to be shut up 
in the church all night by himself! — as if, in 
my responsible situation, I could listen to such 
a proposal for a moment ! Some, — tkey were 
foreigners, — have knelt down upon the stone, 
and kissed it. In truth. Sir, there's no end to 
the megrims of the gentlefolks who come 
here." 

"They should have buried him elsewhere,"^ 
said I, musingly. 

" Why, so they would, — in Westminster 
Abbey, no doubt ; — but, you see, nothing sa- 
cred found favour in his eyes, nor had he any 
very great respect for constituted authority I 
So the dean declined having him. And a very 
happy thing it was, for me, that the dean came 
to such a proper resolution." 
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"But he should have been buried there, 
nevertheless." 

" Why so ?" says the clerk, pettishly. "After 
all, what did he do for mankind ? Did he dis- 
cover the steam-engine Uke Watt? Or the safety- 
lamp like Davy ? Or the spinning-jenny like 
Arkwright? He was a fashionable poet; and 
wrote fine verses with bad morals." 

"Amid the multitude," said I, anxious to 
change the subject, " who have bent their steps 
hither, do you chance to recollect whether his 
widow or daughter are included ?" 

" Not to my knowledge. I rather think not. 
I invariably keep the key, and I am quite sure 
I should recollect the person of Lady Byron. 
The Duke of Orleans, and I rather think the 
Duke of Sussex, asked me the same question ; 
and so did Sir Robert Wilmot Horton. His 
sister, Mrs. Leigh, visited his grave soon after 
the erection of the tablet, and wept over him 
long and silently. She loved him fondly, sir, 
and so does Colonel Wildman of the Abbey. 
He's a fine specimen of an English gentleman. 
He buried old Joe Murray the boatman, an old 
retainer of my lord's, very near him, -«- just 
where you are standing, sir,— ^because he recol- 
lected my lord's partiality for old Joe, and 
thought it was *a fellowship in death,' which 
even he would not disapprove." 
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The moon by this time had risen, and beam- 
ing through the chancel window, fell brightly 
on the burial vault, and tipped the marble 
tablet with softened and silvery radiance. 
Burke's affecting apostrophe occurred to me, 
" What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue !" I turned to gaze for the last time on 
the poet's resting-place. The thought of talents 
abused, and opportunities wasted, and energies 
misdirected, rushed painfully across me; and 
forgetting, for the moment, that I belonged to 
another and a purer communion, humbly and 
earnestly did an ejaculation escape me for the 
rescue and repose of his soul I 
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THE LATE LADY HOWE. 



** One part did she heedfitlly betake herself to play ; and 
of that right nobly did she acquit herself — the part of a 
Christian gentlewoman." — 

Bishop Hallos Miscellanies. 

" Thus they rest,"- 



** They that with smiles lit up the hall, 



And cheered with jot the hearth, 
Alas ! for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond — oh Earth !" — 

Mrs. Hemans. 



Much has been written of late in bitter and 
most unmeasured language of the hypocrisy, 
intrigue, and artifice indigenous to a court 
Its atmosphere has been pronounced fatal to 
sincerity and its gaieties subversive of all the 
quiet domestic virtues. An inmate of a court 
has been identified with an adept in equivo- 
cation and a proficient in flattery — with one 
ever disposed to make " the worse appear the 
better reason," and prepared to practise deli- 
berate insincerity. 

It may be doubted whether these statements, 
— so palatable to the multitude, — ^have any real 
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foundation. At any rate the description does 
not apply to all. Those who have lived in the 
neighbourhood of Gopsal^ will have no difficulty 
in recalling one whom luxury did not render 
selfish, nor power arrogant; who basked in the 
full blaze of royal favour without being dazzled 
by it; who, amid the highest circles and in the 
most artificial state of society, retained a relish 
for simple pleasures, and avowed the same high 
and unbending principles ; who formed to the 
last hour of her life such a leading member in 
Her Majesty's Household; and was so truly 
and deservedly the friend and confidante of 
Adelaide of England. 

Lady Howe strange that no lengthened 

record exists of her, — that beyond a brief and 
rapid though by no means unfaithfiil sketch 
which appeared in the " Court Journal" a few 
weeks after her demise, no biographical details 
have reached us ! ^was no common and or- 
dinary character. She was neither a poetess ; 
nor a politician ; nor a dabbler in science ; nor 
a student of metaphysics : but she possessed a 
remarkable quickness of apprehension and clear- 
ness of understanding, was an ahnost unerring 
judge of character, and deeply read in the 
volume of the hiunan heart 

It was this latter peculiarity which rendered 
her career so usefiil to others and so honourable 
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to herself Gifted with accomplishments of the 
very highest order; possessed of information at 
once so varied and accarate as to make her 
society coveted by the most distinguished per- 
sonages in the realm ; she could enter the cot- 
tage of the meanest peasants on her estate; 
Danish by her own exquisite ease of manner — 
that rare but invaluable acquisition 1 — their ap 
prehensions and awkward silence; discuss thes 
difficulties, distresses, and wants which oppressed 
them ; point out how the first could be obviated 
and the last could be soothed ; and meet each 
case as it presented itself, with such ready yet 
familiar expedients as if her own lot in life had 
been as humble and dependent as their own. 

After this it is almost superfluous to add that 
her charity was judicious and in many instances 
personally bestowed. The schools — clothing- 
clubs — and sick-societies, around Gopsal came 
in regular succession under her own personal 
superintendence. She watched their progress 
and results with anxious and unflagging vigi- 
lance : and marked and wide was the distinction 
which she made between the imprudent and the 
unfortunate. 

This sense of justice she carried with her into 
the highest circles. **Does a coronet neces- 
sarily bring with it complete oblivion of the 
past?" was her reply to an influential indivi- 
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dual who commented, somewhat invidiously, in 
her presence upon the systematic exclusion of a 
late wealthy Duchess from the Queen's circle—* 
** Does vice at once become virtue under a rim 
of strawberry-leaves? The brand remains on 
the brow though diamonds of countless value 
sparkle above it." 

Her discrimination was extraordinary. Al- 
luding to a very popular preacher, who at one 
time was greatly run after in the metropolis, 
and still has his followers, though those fol- 
lowers are now sectaries^ she observed— ^** It is 
an intellectual treat to hear him. He is a most 
eloquent preacher but — not a churchman P^ 

Of another individual who had solicited her 
good offices and failed, she remarked when his 
suit was again and rather importunately pressed 
upon her attention — "No. He is hollow. 
Such is my impression of him. He deals too 
largely in flattery to he an honest man^ 

And yet she was kind and indulgent to a de- 
gree. From one who had misconducted himself 
more than once, and had provoked and received 
a merited reprimand, she was urged to with- 
draw her countenance and favour altogether, 

* The individual in question was never invited to the 
Queen's private parties or state balls at court. She was still 
received because she had been admitted there during a pre- 
vious reign. 
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as Utterly incorrigible. " No I" was her reply, 
— and it is characteristic of the woman, — "I 
despair of no one while a love of truth re- 
mains." 

She could reprove sharply. And there was 
at times an abruptness and brusquerie in her 
manner, which some have identified with harsh- 
ness and severity. But no one ever made 
larger or more liberal allowance for the failings 
and misjudgments of others. No one could 
perform a benevolent action with greater deli- 
cacy, or express a favourable opinion with 
greater grace. 

In one respect. Lady Howe was truly fortu- 
nate. Occupying a conspicuous station at 
court; living constantly in public; known to 
posses slargely the confidence of royalty ; every 
action of her life underwent the strictest scru- 
tiny. It would hear it She never committed 
herself. The consistency of her conduct was 
admirable. She had never anything to recall, 
or explain, or retract, or defend. Her course 
was onward. No gloom lowered over the past. 
She had no reason to fear the fixture. 

She was fond of divinity ; not the fashionable 
and firothy divinity of modem days; but the 
ponderous tomes and elaborate productions of 
the wise and learned in days of yore. To the 
Establishment she was cordially and afiection- 
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ately attached; and to its ministers, —how 
lowly and obscure soever their station in the 
church might be, — a kind and considerate 
friend. 

With virtues so many and apparent^ and 
leading a life so beneficial to all aroimd her, it 
is matter of astonishment how such a woman 
could provoke or deserve animosity. That she 
experienced it, is but too true. During the 
progress of the Reform Bill, — (that bill which 
Lord Howe ventured to think *^ dangerous and 
unnecessary," and which its chief supporters 
NOW characterize as *^ faulty ;" * " imjust ;" f 
" imperfect ;" t "a niere mockery of legisla- 
tion ;" t " a vile abortion ;"§ ) — ^the Times daily 
fulminated a leader against the Queen's Higiti 
Chamberlain. Let Lord Howe's errors as a 
politician be what they might, reasonable men 
would be puzzled to explain why they should 
be visited upon his unoffending countess, ex- 
cellent and exemplary as all allowed her to be. 
But pending the party strife occasioned by the 
mooting of the Reform Bill, Lord and Lady 
Howe attended an oratorio given in aid of same 
local charity in the parish church of Hinckley. 
On leaving it, a mob of ruffians intercepted 
them; singled out his lordship for personal 

* Lord John Russell. f Lord Ebrington. 

t Mr. Hume. § D. W. Hanrey. 
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attack ; while a shower of missiles were aimed 
at the countess. One of them struck her^ and 
severely* His lordship defended himself with 
considerable effect, and at length succeeded in 
placing the coimtess in safety. His remark, as 
he grappled with a sturdy villain, who aimed a 
murderous blow at his agitated companion, is yet 
remembered. — **Deal with me as you please; 
but if you are men, let Lady Howe pass to her 
carriage." 

It speaks sadly for human nature, that he 
who was Lady Howe's cowardly assailant, had 
recognised her from having seen her in his 
mother's cottage, near Gopsal, a few days before 
die died ; when the countess brought her some 
comforts, of which she knew the old woman to 
be in need, and from her poverty, unable to 
procure. 

Her benevolence; her love of justice; her 
sense of honour, have been briefly touched 
upon. But beyond all these, there was another 
and beaudfrd feature in her character: — a deep 
and abiding sense of her own individual respon- 
sibility, and an unfeigned desire faithfrdly to 
discharge it. 

Her religious convictions were profound; 
fimdly cherished, and daily acted upon. 

So that though snatched away prematurely ; 
prematurely for her family, — ^for she was one of 
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the kindest and most watchful of mothers ; — 
prematurely for society, to which she was so 
great a blessing as well as ornament; prema- 
turely for her royal mistress, to whom her tried 
and assured fidelity would have been balm in 
those bitter hours of bereavement which soon 
afterward stole upon her — ^first, firom the loss of 
her mother, and then of her husband — the 
thought is cheering that she died not prema- 
turely for hersel£ 

No! every trait of her private character 
every sentence which those honoured by her 
regard remember; every action of her useM 
and active life, proves that she had been long 
and silently preparing for that eternity which 
at length, as it were in a moment, opened upon 
her, and is now for ever present 
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A FASTIDIOUS PARISIL 



. " As a Parish, we have never yet known wliat an approach 
to unanimity was." 

Speech qf the Es-Churchwarden qf ChrUtchurch. 

" Some mien say that they will not be taught by clergymen, 
"weak men like themselves. I answer, that they are the five 
barley loaves and two small fishes — ^little, indeed, of them- 
'selvesy but sufficient, by the bletwng qf God, to feed five 
•thousand,** 

Observations by E.W» 



If ever a mild and gentle spirit — a spirit which 
breathed nothing but peace to all around it, 
tenanted a human form, it was enshrined within 
the earthly tabernacle of the care-worn and 
sprrow-bent Philip Heathbury. 

His had been a lot strangely chequered. 
Bom to affluence, and up to manhood in the 
possession of it, he found himself, in the decline 
of life, wholly dependent on the income of his 
living^ which never amoimted to a hundred 
a-year, in the most favourable seasons. 

'rood of cMld«»-.8» ««ing . p™.*™ 
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&mily to the very verge of manhood^ he had 
the anguish of feeling himself, in the evening; 
of his existence, childless and alone I Devoted 
to retirement, and yearning after peace, the 
position he coveted was that of pastor to some 
small rural population, in a secluded parish* 
Providence had so willed it, that hig destiny 
was to preside over the spiritual interests of a 
jarring, noisy, gossipping market-town, where 
the society was composed of the most discordant 
materials, and where parties on aU questions 
yrere balanced to the most excruciating nicety. 

"Like the Parisian capital, we have mir 
koteeries," was the self-satisfied remark of a 
litde noisy-tongued, paper-headed corn-factor, 
who, with some command of language, enviable 
assurance, and a retentive memory, possessed a 
most extraordinary facility for setting people 
by the ears, and might be styled the Mirabeau 
of Middle-Hinton. 

Poor dear Mr. Heathbury ! I think I see him 
now, with his taU spare figure, placid fece, and 
kind eye — ^presiding with the air of a martyr 
over a parish meeting, and in vain counselling 
peace to those whose life was one continued 
warfare! He had but one defect — an utter 
inability to say " No." He could not pronoimce 
it So desirous was he to cultivate feelings of 
amity with oM around him — to be at peace with 
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aU — to be the friend of ally that the power ot 
giving a refusal, of uttering a negative, seemed 
denied him. The penalty entailed upon him 
by this singular weakness, was painfhUy op- 
pressive. His taskrmasters were rigorous, and 
daily was it enforced. Still, his gentle temper^ 
unvarying forbearance, and ready sympathy — 
his willingness to ^^ rejoice with them that did 
rejoice, and to weep with those that wept,'* won 
even upon the jarring, disunited, bickering 
flock which called him pastor. They observed 
his Mling health, broken spirits, and sinking 
energies ; and, in a moment of unprecedented 
unanimity, proposed to give him a curate! 
This was the first burst of their generosity. 'Tis 
true they afterwards qualified their proposal 
with this ominous proviso, that '' the parish was 
to be allowed some voice in the selection of the 
gendeman"— in other words, to have a veto 
on the whole transaction. The guile of this 
amendment was not at first perceptible. Mr. 
Heathbury acceded cheerfiilly to their su^es- 
tions ; thanked them with tears in his eyes for 
their kind consideration; congratulated him- 
self over and over again, that his latter years 
would be years of peace. Dear, good, infatu- 
ated old man, from that moment his life was 
more embittered by discord than ever I 

"How earnestly do I wish," I have oflen 
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heard him say^ m the strife which disquieted 
hia closing days, "that I had the means of 
retiring from duties to which I am no longer 
equal; that I could betake myself to any 
shelter, however lowly, and there await my 
final change. But there is no superannuatioa 
fund in our profession for the worn-out servant 
in the Great Master's vineyard. Were I to 
retire from labour* what awaits me^ save the 
cheerless shelter of a pariah workhouse, or the 
precarious assistance of eleemosynary contri- 
butions? No, I must struggle on tilt the 
Great Spirit above is pleased in mercy to 
release me." 

Ah I they know not in high station, the 
wretchedness which a poor clergyman silently 
endures whose professional maintenance is at 
once inadequate to his wants, and derogatory 
to his calling. They know not how completely 
the meagreness of his temporal state unfits 
him for the effectual discharge of his varied 
duties ; and how the anxieties of a life, which, 
has no resources upon which, under Providence^ 

* Those who would test by exainination the use and value of 
a Clergy SuperamiuatioD Society, even on a very limited scale* 
are referred to a Sermon by Archdeacon Berens, preached in 
the cathedral of Salisbury, August 9, 1836, and published by. 
Rlvingtons, entitled, '*The Claim of Destitute Clsk- 
GTMSN TO Assistance,'' — a Sermon everyway worthy of the 
head and heart of the writer. 
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it can with calmness depend, unnerves his fa- 
culties for such a continued and strenuous 
devotion to his peculiar calling, which is essen- 
tially necessary to its proficiency and success.* 

To a clergyman weighed down by a ceaseless 
struggle with poverty, there must ever be want- 
ing that cheerful and unburthened eneigy of 
mind by which alone he can attain to any ex- 
cellency in the knowledge and distribution of 
divine thmgs. He cannot,— if under an abso- 
lute uncertainty of his daily bread, — ^feel that 
absence of all worldly anxiety from the heart, 
without which it is almost impossible for the 
weakness of our Men nature to give itself up 
wholly to any thing but a laborious endeavour 
to obtain the necessaries of life. 

Alas! how unjustly in many instances is a 
poor clergyman judged 1 

His hearers often visit him with severe cen- 
sure for having secular views — ^impute to him 

* Such as may be inclined to question the breadth of these 
remarks, are earnestly intreated to glance over a few of the 
facts detailed in the two last ** Occasional Papers'' of <' The 
Church Pastoral- Aid SocietTi" — a Society which seems 
specially raised up by Providence for the succour of the church, 
in this her hour of difficulty and danger ; which combines the 
diffusion and extension of Church-of-England principles, with 
the relief of the over-tasked and over-burdened minister — 
which commends itself to the smypathies of the tcealthier and 
more influential clergy — and appealsi trumpet-tongued to all 
who call themselves Churchmen, 
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as a crime that he is guilty of undue devotion 
to the world, when he seeks to augment his 
pittance from sources in the slightest degree 
foreign to his sacred calling — but are not they 
themselves to lilame ? 

Are they not criminal in the sight of God 
and man, who by withholding from the min- 
ister of the altar that provision for the flesh 
which is meet and right for the station in which 
he stands, compel him to turn the current of 
his thoughts from heaven to earth, and direct 
his efibrts to the labour of securing his own 
temporary existence in this world, instead of 
working head, and heart, and soul for their 
everlasting inheritance in the next? 

But to trace the course of events at Middle 
Hinton. 

Mr. Graybum was the first gentleman ap- 
pointed to the curacy under the new arrange- 
ment. He was a modest unassuming young 
man — ^plain in his dress — simple in his maimers 
— ^and devoted to his caUing. For a few months 
all was peace. But the calm did not last long. 
An affluent member of the congregation made 
the discovery that his conduct was open to ob-= 
jection. " He was too much among the poor ! 
His discourses were far too simple 1 There wad 
nothing in them that an educated mind could 
felishi The graces of diction were utterly 
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wanting. They contained only the most obvious 
truths." 

The dismissal of Mr. Graybum was resolved 
upon. 

The process by which this intended measure 
was matured was curious. An indistinct growl 
against poor Graybum from the immediate 
fiiends and retainers of the wealthy complainant 
was first audible at intervals. Then the grum- 
bling became more general. Next a private 
meeting of the malcontents was convened, at 
which certain " strong resolutions" were agreed 
upon. This was followed by a deputation firom 
the subscribers to the incumbent with an " ex- 
pression of their sentiments." They rang the 
changes boldly upon the word ** dissatisfac- 
tion;" and then — talked of " withholding the 
supplies." 

Mr. Heathbury defended his colleague mildly 
and anxiously ; but not firmly. Tears stood in 
his eyes as he reluctantly admitted that ^^ with- 
out their assistance he could no longer avail 
himself of the indulgence of a curate. If they 
were dissatisfied he deeply regretted it: he was 
aware he was at their mercv." 

The faltering tones in which the poor old 
man uttered these remarks, would have told 
upon the feelings of almost any assembly save 
that to which they were addressed. The depu- 
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tation peremptorily replied. Mr. Heathbuiy^ 
listened in silence: and after another feeble 
effort at remonstrance^ yielded to their caprice. 
The dismissal of Mr. Graybum was decided on* 
His place was supplied by a Mr. Wilmington. 
Mr. Wilmington was a young man of high spirit, 
good family^ and great attainments. He had 
taken honours at the university : and fisur from 
being content with mere academic distinction, 
continued the course he had early adopted of 
patient reading and research. His ministerial' 
efforts gave high promise of ftiture excellence ; 
and the old vicar once more indulged the hope 
that all parties would be satisfied. Confiding 
old man I he was doomed to be speedily roused 
firom his day-dream ! With the passing gossip, 
scandal, and party spirit which raged in Middle 
Hinton Mr. Wilmington had no feeling in 
common. The incessant interchange of petty 
hostility he held in utter abhorrence. Absorbed 
in his own pursuits, partly professional, partly 
personal, the same sense of his own dignity 
which led him to loathe the tale of scandal 
effectually guarded him from all approach to 
servility. He would neither cringe to the purse* 
proud Mr. Prance; — nor flatter his die-away 
daughter; nor carry news to the mischief- 
making Miss Martinson; nor toadee to the 
scandal-loving Dowager at the hall. He was 
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speedily discovered to be " a very objectionable 
person." ^^A change was indispensable,^^ 
. ** We are not a university," said Mr. Whiff, a 
wealthy tobacconist who called himself one of 
the *^ landed interest," and talked largely about 
his *^ estate" and the *^game bill" — ^the said 
estate being a little paddock of about the size of 
a widow's pocket-handkerchief and on which 
there was a faint and very indistinct tradition 
that a hare had once been killed — "we are not 
a university. I state this broadly as a fact ; and 
I defy contradiction — ^yes I I defy contradiction. 
We are a plain, humble body of country pa- 
rishioners. You see my drift, Mr. Heathbury ?" 
I confess I do not," said the vicar mildly. 
We're poisoned." 

Poisoned! Who is poisoned? When — 
where — ^how ?" 

" The parish by your curate." 
*' Impossible I What has he done ?" 
"Done? Why he's — he's — give me the 
word, Martinson? aye,that'sit — ^he's heterodoxl" 
"Yes!" observed Mr. Martinson, drawing 
himself up and advancing with great dig- 
nity to the relief of his brother malcontent, 
**the truth is too melancholy to be denied. 
Mr. Wilmington's sermons are too recondite. 
The poor have not the gospel preached to them. 
The £ible in his hands is a sealed book. We. 
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MUST NOT," — great emphasis was laid here — 
have a neologian any longer in this pulpit.". 

BIr. Wilmington heard of this interview and 
instantly formed his plans. He waited on his 
anxious and afflicted superior, and addressing 
him with the same affectionate deference which 
had characterized his bearing throughout, at 
once tendered his resignation. 

"I am aware," said he, **of your peculiar 
position. I see I shall cause you embarrassment. 
Permit me at once to terminate it by a hasty 
adieu." 

The next that took the field was a man of 
property, and to the poor one of the kindest 
and most liberal of benefactors — a Mr. Meade. 
Possessing great animal spirits, a voice of rare 
and singular melody, a fund of information on 
all subjects, and a very winning address, there 
was something pecuUarly attractive about Mr. 
Meade both in his public and private capa- 
city. 

** He must please I" was the vicar's thankfiil 
confession at the close of a few weeks' ac«- 
quaintance. 

And he did please — ^for awhile. His sermons 
were very even and admirably delivered. His 
charities were liberal and most judiciously be*- 
stowed. His society as a companion was 
eagerly coveted. And he appeared to have 
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made a permanent impression upon the good 
opinion of his fickle flock. But alas ! how hol- 
low are appearances! Mr. Meade was a 
thorough churchman— a high churchman if you 
will, in the proper and legitimate meaning of 
the term — and he was at no pains to con* 
ceal it. 

One Sunday — one most unlucky Sunday — ^as 
poor Mr. Heathbury invariably described it, — 
he laid his opinions before his flock in a most 
elaborate address on the excellences of the 
Liturgy. The pseudo-churchmen were instantly 
in a blaze. The independents — and they 
formed a powerfixl body in Middle Hinton — 
fimned the flame. A terrific outcry was raised. 
** He is a Papist I He has raised the prayer- 
book above the Bible 1 He should have lived 
in Laud's days 1 Away with him I" 

And away irom this focus of strife Mr. Meade 
very speedily hurried. But previous to his de- 
parture he preached a tremendous farewell 
sermon — ^a sermon which drew tears fi:om the 
eyes of many ; and called up all the blood in 
their body to the cheeks of not a few. ^* It is 
unbearable," said Mr. Whiff* to his daughter as 
he writhed in his pew. "It takes away all the 
breath in my body while I listen to him." 

Of all the slaves who had bowed beneath the 
yoke of popular opinion in the little factious 
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borough, none had ever burst their bonds with 
the fire, force, and spirit of the vivacious Mr. 
Meade. 

His successor was a Mr. Hans Bowser — a 
very grave and saturnine-looking gentlemanr— 
who stood six feet two inches without his shoes, 
and appeared a very giant in divinity. Rumour 
was rife on the arrival of such an imposing 
looking personage. Some said that he was a 
widower. Others that he had buried two wives. 
One party positively affirmed that he had 
formerly held a commission in the cavalry. 
Another quite as confidently asserted that he 
had commanded a troop of infantry. That 
his previous career had been of a military cast. 
all agreed. 

Me^iwhile he himself was anything but com 
municative. He spoke but seldom and then 
very briefly. He listened, wholly unmoved, to 
the long and mournful detail which Mr. Heaths- 
bury gave of the distracted state of his difficult 
cure. 

**Be at peace, sir," was his comment, ** I will 
never leave you till I have brought this parish 
to its senses." 

His auditor opened his eyes to their widest 
extent, and gazed upon the spet^er in un- 
feigned amazement 

*^ I believe — at least I do not think it possible 
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I can have heard aright. Tou cannot have 
understood the — the — the peculiarities of your 
appointment." 

But with a smile which had more of sadness 
than even his former gravity, the stranger re- 
plied — ** This at least have I learnt from my 
former profession : to relinquish only with life 
a contested outpost — ^never voluntarily to recede 
from a position — ^nor lightly to abandon a friend. 
Discipline must be restored." 

^'Discipline?" — cried the old pastor more 
bewildered than ever — ** Discipline ! Where ?" 

But his companion had relapsed into his usual 
State of taciturnity. 

To others his language was as brief and 
pointed. Mr. Prance, a retired horse-dealer 
with a heavy purse and light head-piece, waited 
upon him to propound **a grand scheme of 
preaching y^^ which should embrace all creeds and 
satisfy all parties. 

"I am quite persuaded," said that worthy, 
** that it is practicable to devise some compre- 
hensive scheme of divinity — ^that it is possible 
to preach sermons upon a broad basis, — sermons 
which shall put an end to dissent, and include 
Calvinist and Arminian, Baptist and Socinian, 
Churchman and Independent, and contain 
something suitable to the palate and agreeable 
-to the opinions of all. Does it not appear to 
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you that such a system formerly existed ; has 
been temporarily lost ; and may yet be found ? 

*^ Yes : in the moon." 

And Mr. Bowser gazed up into the inquirer's 
face with an air of the most profound and 
deliberative gravity. 

Mr. Prance took his hat and was off. 

The owner of the large estate5 and repre- 
sentative of the landed interest, paid his respects 
to the new comer on the following morning. 
He brought with him **a paper of suggestions 
for educating the children of all denominations 
together, leaving religion quite out of the matter 
as an embarrassing question. Give them plenty 
of rewards — ^here and there good clothing — and 
an annual feast, and our school-room will be 
filled, Mr. Bowser — filled to overflowing — filled 
to the very threshold." 

*• Yes : with heathens.'* 

His nerve and self-command were extraordi- 
nary. Of this he gave a memorable proof on his 
debAt at Hinton* His height has been already 
alluded to: and the contrast which he formed, 
in this, as weE as in some other unimportant 
respects, to his immediate predecessor, was 
irresistibly droll. Mr. Meade was a merry- 
looking portly little man, — ^far below the middle 
stature, — who required in the pulpit the aid of 
three hassocks, to give him anythii^ like com- 

F 
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maad oter the auditory he was addreBsing. 
These hassocks had been left, some said pur- 
poseb/f others declared CLCcidentaUy — those who 
know the Middle-Hintonites rather incline to 
the former opinion, for among them were many 
wags, and other mauvais sufets demoted adherents 
of the late Mr. Meade, and any thing but cap- 
tivated by the granrity of his successoiv— jnst as 
their late lowly curate had been accostomed to 
use them. The gigantic Mr. Bowser ascends 
the pulpit ; and imagining that all was en-^igle 
and duly prepared for his reception, mounts, 
widiout a single misgiving, the pile of hassod^ 
atid when he dr^w himself up to his full height 
dse bewildered congregation observed, with 
astonishment, that his knees were neariy on a 
level ¥rith the red pulpit cushion ! 

Without the slightest visible discomposure, 
Mr. B. descended from his unnatural elevation, 
and endeavoured to put himself rather more on 
a level with his people by removing the super- 
fluous hassocks, and piling them against the 
pulpit dooor. 

This arrangement completed, in a far more 
lowly attitude, he began his sermon. 

Warming with his subject, as he proceeded, 
and indulging, as. was his wont, in a slight and 
spaiing use of gesture, the hasp of the pulpit 
door '^yielded to the pr^isure fixun" within; 
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aod sA one partacuiar bmst of aniraation, jaat 
K/bssi he had criteved due ^vords ^^Behold and 
lo!^ — ^a ponderous hassock disengaged itself 
fiom ite fellowB, and bumiHty bump I bumpity 
boxnp! bump I bump! boldly banged its way 
down the pulpt stairs I 

The <dder, graver, and more staid portion of 
the assembly, retained, with ccHiaiderable effort, 
their composure. As much cannot be affirmed 
of the younger. 

The feaitures of Mr. Bowser xemained im* 
moveable. 

Stilled by his manner, as much as by his 
subject, the whole oongregation had resinned 
the attitude of attention, when, at a fresh division 
of his topic, he uttered the words — ^And 
again.^^ As if obeying him, the next hassocdc 
followed its companiim with cheerfid alacrity, 
and terminated its erring course onLy by a 
dnmdeiing bang against the Squire's {>ew-doar 1 

The speaker calmly watched its progress, and 
then with admirable self-possesEdon resumed his 
subject. He had arrived at the ccmcluding 
section. A tfew moments and his first mini- 
sterial address would have closed. But pre- 
vioudy he vhad to say ^^ Once mof€ /" At the 
word, the last >has8oek commenced its descent, 
and while it dropped slowly, from step to step, 
as if wilUog'to prolong the confiudon it oaosed, 

F 2 
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the muscles even of the oldest, and sternest, and 
strictest in the assembly relaxed involuntarily 
into a smile. 

Mr. Bowser looked grimly down into the aisle 
upon his tormentors, as if thankful no further 
interruption from them could await him, and, 
after a slight pause, concluded his address with 
features as composed, and voice as unfaltering 
as when he began. 

" He has the gravity of a judge," said one, 

" He has the nerve of an old soldier," said 
another. 

But there was a further ordeal through which 
*^ the imperturbable" had to pass, of a different, 
though scarcely less trying description. 

To this little factious borough belonged no 
less than five " Friendly Clubs ;" which, though 
they were composed of members of almost every 
religious persuasion under heaven, were pleased 
annually to repair to the parish church on Whit-* 
Monday, there to hear a sermon, specially 
preached for their edification. A most thank- 
less office had it proved for years I For as in 
these five friendly societies — ^rarely by the way 
was there such a scene of uproar witnessed ; or 
so much strife, contention, ill-will, crimination, 
and re-crimination displayed even at Middle- 
Hinton, as on the annual rendezvous of these 
amicable associations — individuals were mingled 
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of the most conflicting sentiments^ what in the 
preacher's sermon suited the creed of one, was 
anathematized as rank heresy by another. And 
so many were the sarcasms uttered, and so freely 
was misconception indulged, and misrepresenta- 
tion circulated, that by the unfortunate ofiici- 
ating clergyman at Middle-Hinton, for the time 
being, Whit-Monday was viewed as the darkest 
Monday in the calendar. 

Whitsuntide approached, and the enviable 
appointment of chaplain for the day, was offered 
to the new curate. He accepted it at once, and 
delivered an address of no inconsiderable length. 
The most practised grumblers were puzzled how 
to condemn it It dwelt on the necessity of 
individual^ as well as national repentance^ and was 
unUke anything they had ever heard before. 
Nor was the conduct of Mr. Bowser himself 
one whit less extraordinary. Contrary to all 
former precedent, he accepted the invitation 
given him by the managers, and dined with 
die multitude at the Blue Dragon; proposed 
" Prosperity to the Clubs," in a very brief but 
sensible speech, returned thanks with consider- 
able point, when his own health had been given; 
and contrived to quit them while they were 
in high good humour, and before the slightest 
approach could be perceived to tumult or 
disorder. 
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These tactics ^ere quite new, and the cliibs, 
in a moment of eztraordinazj good fellowsliipa 
f esolved that the managers of each fund should 
m due form, as a deputstxoi}, wait on the Rev. 
Hans Bows^y to thank iam for his sound scrip- 
tural and instructive sermon^ and nqoe^ him 
to publish it as a memorial of the proceedings 
of the day, aod with a view to their further 
edification! 

He received them thus : — ^^ Gentlemen, I 
accede to yoior f^ue^ with peculiar sat&fiu:- 
lion. The more so as I believe my accomplished 
and weH-intentioned predecessor fell under 
yomr disf^easure, for bis cordial admiration of, 
and meatfitreless attachment to, the liturgy of 
his church. 

''I aimed at presenting you a sermon drawn 
Inmost entineily from th^ boundless resources of 
her sendees. I have mcceeded ! That which 
you have gratified me by commendmg— that 
which you have charaeterked as 'soimd, scrip- 
tural, and instructive,' has been hosed entirefy 
upon our drarch servioe for Ash Wednesday 
and otir martyr service for the Thirtieth of 
Jamiary. 

'* Thenee has been derived whatever oS value 
it possesses^ There are to be found much of its 
argument — many oi its expressions — aU its 
unction. 
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** I state this to you without reserve. It may 
teadi us that sometimes we ccmdemn that witii 
which we are but imperfectly acquainted. It 
proves to us the Mlacy of their objections^ who 
assert that &miliaiity with His ritual only pro- 
duces in the dburchmaD feelings of satiety and 



^ Again^ I thank yon for the c(Hnplimenty and 
will cheerfiilly comply with the request it 
involves." 

The rebuke was smart, but salutary. The 
parish never rebelled from that hour 1 

But to the venerable incumbent, his ascen- 
sion-day — ^for to the good man death may so be 
called — was not far distant. By slow and 
gentle advances the gloomy tyrant claimed him 
as his own. 

When one of his friends ventured to remark 
how acceptable real preferment would have been. 
*' So best," he uttered, **so best Innumerable 
temptations escaped — tremendous responsibility 
unknown!" 

He died as he had lived, singularly peacefril 
and triumphant. He ^* wished to expire on the 
Sunday y for then," he thought, "heaven's doors 
were open, and during the period of service, 
for then there ascends to the Mercy Seat the 
melody of thanksgiving, chastened by the 
intensity of prayer." The bells had rung in ; — 
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the opening hymn had ceased. " My people 
are now engaged in our blessed and beautifiil 
service — ^raise me that I may join my prayers 
with theirs!" His wishes were obeyed He 
clasped his thin pale hands^ and strove with 
feeble effort to lift them towards heaven ; when a 
ray of brightness beamed in his dull sunken eye, 
and a smile of indescribable happiness passed 
over the care-worn pallid countenance, and in 
an instaxit prayer was lost in praise. 
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" What Aaron, and his sons, and the Levites were in the 
Temple, this the hishops, priests and deacons may claim to 
themselves in the church.'* 

St. Hierom. 

** Bishops, as the successors of the apostles, are to be the 
ministers of this holy rite.'' 

Richard Hooker on Confirmation. 



*> Would to Heaven," said the rector of Little- 
hambuiy, at the close of a protracted clerical 
meetings ** that v/e had more esprit du corps 
in our ranks; more of that feeling which 
binds the whole army tc^ether, as one vast 
brotherhood, and gives such eflSciency, com- 
pactness, and importance, to all its movements ! 
How mortifying to read such passages as these, 
and to reflect that in our own force — a force 
with such infinitely higher objects and more 
enduring rewards — the relaxation of discipHne 
is so painfiilly prominent" He paused for a 
few moments and then proceeded 
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'^ Nothing can exceed the high state of dis- 
cipline for which the army is distinguished. 
Subordination has taken so firm a root in the 
service, as to set all attempts to shake it com- 
pletely at defiance. In the most distant parts 
of our vast posaesuonsi — on the shores of the 
Ganges, and at the foot of the Himalaya — ^by 
the ocean lakes of Canada, and in the humblest 
of the Caribbean Isles — ^in the wilderness of the 
Cape> and the forests of Australia, duty is 9s 
regularly performed, and the rights and com- 
forts of the soldier are as well attended to as 
within sight of the Horse Guards. The whole 
of this magnificent system of discipline depends 
upon the word and signature of the ofiicers, the 
truth of which is never known to fail; and it is 
the high and perfect sense of honour which per- 
vades all classes, that can alone preserve tbe 
effidency of an army scattered over every part 
of theeartk*" 

Yea ; the rector was right. In union of sen- 
timent and identily of object, lies the strength 
of every pKjfefflion, whether civa or flulitary. 

Those who take any interest in observing the 
tactics of the anti-church par^, or in watching ^ 
the progress of the current of calumny, will not 



* *' The Monthly Chronide*' for Jane, 1838, article en- 
titled " Review of the British Armj and of Military Sdence, 
page 329. 
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fail to remark how inyariably the assailants of 
the church have selected as the objects of their 
bitterest hostility the character and functions 
of the bishops. 

To a thoughtfiil mind diis points a very 
weighty moral In the humiitatUni of her bUhop$ 
is involved the deffradation of the church. 

The bishops represent the cle:i^ in the Upper 
House. Under the most favourable auspioei^ 
the church is but imperfectly represented in the 
legislature. In fact, in the Lower House, with 
the exception of the six members for the Uiui* 
veraities, the church has no direct representation 
at alL The presence therefore of the prelates in 
the House of Lords, is the only check whidb 
the church possesses against the avowal o( opi- 
nions and the progress of measures fatal to her 
existence. Her enemies are aware of thi& 
They would therefore willingly " relieve the 
bishops of their parliatnentarj duties." In 
other wordSy they would gladly expel the bishops 
firotn the Upper House, and thus leave the church 
at the mercy of the democratic ^irit which runs 
tiot in tbeLower» This effected, no small pro- 
gress would have been made towards realizing 
their long fendly cherished project — that of 
detaching the church from the guardianship 
and protection of the state — ^in other words, of 
dissolving the union between them. 
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But SO ancient, and intimate, and hallowed, 
is this alliance, that to effect its disruption, no 
convulsion short of that produced by a revolu- 
tion would be sufficient 

Let us test the truth of this assertion by an 
appeal to experience. 

It was the policy of our forefathers — their 
avowed intention— their unbroken practice — to 
identify the state with religious observances. 
On his accession, one of the first acts of the 
sovereign is to sign a religious declaration, 
avowing his cordial assent to the Protestant 
faith. Before addressing the assembled parlia- 
ment, the monarch makes another declaration 
as to his religious creed, viz., that it is in strict 
accordance with the faith held by the great 
majority of his subjects and maintained by the 
establishment. On his coronation, the crown 
k placed upon the royal brow by no civil, no 
military, no legal functionary, but by the high- 
est ecclesiastical dignitary in the realm. 

It is the primate who presents the sovereign 
to the acceptance and homage of his assembled 
subjects. It is the primate who receives and 
ratifies the solemn declaration of religious faith 
then made ; and who throi^hout conducts the 
striking and binding observances of the day. 

The same principle pervades both the legis- 
lative and legal tribunals of the country. 
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At this very moment neither house of par- 
liament ventures to proceed to business, even 
for a single day, without prayers being read at 
the table — ^prayers according to the established 
usage of the church of England. No judge of 
assize ever ventures to put a prisoner on his 
trial till he has attended on the solemn ordi- 
nances of religion in one of the national sanctu- 
aries of the land. And why was this continual 
reference made in secular matters to the exist- 
ence and worship of the Great Author of the 
Universe ? Because the hope was cherished by 
our forefathers, that such perpetual regard to 
the Sovereign Ruler of Events would not fail 
to draw down his favour and blessing upon the 
nation that so habitually reverenced him. 

" But the bishops/^ sslj their opponents, " are 
lords for life only ! " Fair Sirs, be pleased to 
say, WHO IS more ? The Earl of Durham is as 
mortal as the Bishop of Durham. In either 
case the individual dies; but the duties and 
dignities devolve upon his successor. Nay, of 
the two, the right of the bishop is the more 
permanent and enduring. The Earl of Nor- 
wich, * alas I is dead and has left no successor. 
The Bishop of Norwich never dies ; and when 
Dr. Stanley shall be gathered to his fathers, 

* The late Duke of Gordon. 
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another member ^ die gi«at ecdesiastical fa- 
mily will succeed, and tibe Bishop of Norwich 
will still £11 faas jdace in the councils of the 
country. 

But the accusatiooos mainly brought against 
^ hierardiy resoiye th^nselves principally 
into three chaiges :-^ 

Idleness; 

Kepotiam; 
and 

Overgrown weah^. 

The first may readily be disposed of. The 
duties of a bidoKxp are anything but of that light 
and easy character which pensons of shallow 
intellect and limited observation have been 
pleased to represent. Is a new church to be 
consecrated — or the young of a populous district 
to be confirmed — or the clergy of an extensive 
deanery to be visited — ^upon whom does the 
labour devolve ? The bishop. 

Is a public meeting required in aid of one of 
the great church societies — or is a valuable 
local charity crippled for want of fimds ? The 
bishop is requested to preside, or speak, or 
plead. 

Is it requisite that public attention should be 
directed, and public benevolence claimed in 
behalf of urgent spiritual necessities which are 



continually aiisiag in daik and densely popu- 
lated neigfabourlioods? 

Tbe biidiop is ^^ requested to be prepared widi 
tlfte necessaiy details." Nay, nK>re, upon him 
very frequoitly devolves the tadL of stimulat- 
ing the zeal and enlisting the syxnpadiies of 
opulent and influential neighbours — ^in £icty of 
chaiging himself with the success of the whole 
enterprize. 

Add to this, the pres^e of an extensive, 
multifarious, and daily correspondence — the 
keeping up of a perpetual communication with 
a laige body of clergy — and the having to deal 
not unfrequently in the government of the 
diooese, with questions of a difficult and in- 
tricate nature, requiring considerable thou^t, 
prudence, delicacy, and decision in their ad- 
justment. 

These are his pubUc duties as diocesan. 
And on his private leisure how many are the 
encroachments in the shape of individual ap- 
peals to him for professional counsel, advice, 
information, and Uterary assistance! These 
combined, render the li^e of a Prelate at the 
present day, as little like a life of indolence and 
ease as can well be imagined. 

It would be easy at this moment to point 
out more than one of our exisdng prelates. 
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whom the early hour of five finds invariably in 
the study, superintending the aflairs of a large 
diocese and carefully investigating its wants. 

And yet we are told *^ the bishops are not 
working clergymen." Now if there be one 
class more than another, for whom this coveted 
and much misapplied epithet can be claimed, 
it must be for the active and vigilant head of 
an extensive and populous diocese. 

But " NEPOTISM," it is afiirmed, " besets them 
all." Rather an unfortunate assertion, when by 
an appeal to documents it can be shewn that, 
in a western diocese, out of seventeen vacancies 
which it fell to the lot of the Bishop to supply, 
fourteen were filled up fi'om the rank of 
laborious curates : not one of whom was con- 
nected directly or indirectly with his episcopal 
patron ; — and that in a midland diocese out ot 
eleven incumbencies presented to by the bishop, 
curates whose only recommendation was their 
character, were in ten instances selected to fill 
them. 

*^Ah, but bishops," — cry the clamourers, — 
*^ continually load their own relatives with 
picked prefetinent /" 

It seems hard that a young man well educated 
and well trained to his profession — ^fiilly aware 
of the expectations formed of him and resolved 
to redeem them, should be excluded firom pre- 
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ferment, mainly because his parent holds a seat 
upon the bench I K his fiither^ with patronage 
at his disposal, does not raise him to the rank 
of a beneficed clergyman who is likely so to 
do? Not his father's successor, most un- 
questionably. For upon him he can have no 
claim. Nor is any lay-patron likely to advance 
him : since the reflection would very naturally 
obtrude itself upon his own mind or be suggested 
to him by others. "There must be some 
reason, secret but cogent, which compels the 

bishop of in the disposal of his preferment 

to pass over his own son. He is the best judge 
of his qualifications for the ministry. And if he 
abstains from advancing him it would ill become 
any lay-patron to interfere." 

These are considerations apt to be overlooked 
by the censorious and hasty, but which claim 
a hearing from the calmly-judging and the well- 
disposed. 

Let an anecdote point a moral. 

He still Kves — governing with unfaltering 
firmness,^ most important diocese, and raised 
to the bench in the first instance by the force 
of talent — of whom, when presiding over a see 
of laige extent but limited value, the following 
trait is recorded. Among his brothers the 
bishop had one to whom he was deeply and 
peculiarly attached. This gentleman was on 

o 
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the point of marriage : and the chanceUorship 
of the diocese — then held by a very aged and 
infirm individual — was hourly expected to tail 
within his lordship's disposal^ to be conferred, 
as was supposed, upon his brother. Rumour 
at least was rife through the Uttle cathedral city 
to that efiect: and as the rumour was never 
contradicted it obtained very general credence. 
Just about this period when " every body felt 
perfectly certain," that the succession to the 
chancellorship by the bishop's brother, was a 
" settled matter," the diocesan sought an inter- 
view with the father of the lady. 

** I have felt it my duty to call on you," said 
the prelate, ** to disabuse your mind of any im- 
pression which the current rumour may have 
left upon it — ^namely, that I destine the chancel- 
lorship for my brother. You have probably 
been told that such is my intention ?" 

"I have, my lord," said the lady's father, 
*^ heard a statement to that effect more than 
once : and knowing your lordship's attachment 
to your brother, I did conceive such an event 
to be by no means improbable." 

" It has possibly had some influence in in- 
ducing you to consent to your daughter's 
marriage, and more particularly in permitting 
it to take place immediately ?" 

"I cannot deny, my lord, — ^imitating your 
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lordship's candour — that that statement has 
had some weight with me. Every prudent 
father in my circumstances is bound to take 
into anxious consideration whatever may pro- 
mote or disturb an affectionate child's happi- 
ness." 

^'True: and the presumption that such 
would be your sentiments has prompted this 
interview. Now listen to me. The dignity in 
question may never be at my disposal. But 
if it is, my brother vrill not have it. His wel- 
fiure is very dear to me : and you will believe 
me, when I say that it is from no want of affec- 
tion towards him that I have come to this 
conclusion. A more conscientious clergyman, 
a more active parish priest, and a more amiable 
man cannot readily be found. But for that 
post I require an individual of great experience 
— conversant vrith business — ^versed in ecclesi- 
astical law — of considerable force of intellect, 
and firmness of character. My regard for my 
brother's interests &des before my anxiety for 
the welfiure of the diocese. I repeat it there- 
fore — and it is right. Sir, that you especially 
fidiould know it from my own lips — that 
chancellor of this diocese by my appointment, 
my brother never will beF 

What an av^ful instance of " Nepotism'* was 
here! 

g2 
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A somewhat similar &ct^ more generally 
known^ beautifully illustrates the character of 
the late munificent Bishop Barrington. 

" James"— said the bishop, after he had been 
much amused by one of the Kvely sallies of a 
youthful relative, for his lordship one of the 
most devoted, was also one of the most cheerM 
of Christians — ^* that repartee would have told 
well in Westminster HalL There, a readiness 
at reply is invaluable. Your future prospects, 
I believe, are connected with the bar?" 

" No, my lord, with the church." 

" The church 1 Indeed I Is that your own 
choice?" 

" Why, no, my lord" — and the young man's 
gaiety seemed to leave him — "I cannot say that 
it is. In truth — ^in fiwst — ^that is I do not con- 
ceive that I am sltogeiher the fnateriel out of 
which a staid parish priest can be formed. But 
I defer to the better judgment of my family." 

" They have their reasons ?" 

*^ Strong reasons, my lord ;" said the young 
man with deepening gravity. 

"What are they?" 

" The certainty of my belonging to an hon- 
ourable profession, and the probability of my 
having in it a competent provision." 

" Provision I Where — how — firom what 
source?" 
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** I have the honour to be closely connected 
with your lordship; and with your extensive 
patronage and the friendly interest with which 
you have ever regarded me, my femily do not 
believe you will allow me to starve upon the 
pittance of a mere curacy." 

« True : there is somethmg in that ;" said the 
prelate musingly — " I had not considered that 
point ; but others have, it appears, and perhaps 
prudently. James," said he, again addressing 
his young compamon-«what grade of Uving is 
expected from me ?" 

*^ Why, my lord, as your relative and godson, 
I could hardly imagine you would ofier me a 
benefice under five hundred per annum," 

" Would that content you?" 

** Amply, my lord." 

^^ Name the matter to me again this day 
week." 

The subject was not forgotten. The bishop 
himself resumed it on the day appointed with 
the remark — •* I have acted upon our conver- 
sation in the best manner I was able. God 
forbid, that the &ct of my being a bishop should, 
directly or indirectly, cause any man to enter 
the church save, from heartfelt and spiritual 
convictions I Here is a deed which secures to 
you for life, out of my private and hereditary 
property i an income of five hundred per annum. 
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But, mark the condition — that at no future 
periody — ^neither daring my life, nor after my 
decease, — you take upon yourself holy orders. 
Do you understand me?" 

'* I do, my lord : and thankfully and joyfully 
accept the condition." 

How very like ** nepotism" is all this ? 

Another charge brought against the bishops 
is their wealth.* 

Those who make this a matter of reproach 
are bound to consider — first, the prodigal mu- 
nificence with which the few affluently-endowed 
prelates strain the means at their disposal for the 
public good — and next the infinitely greater 
benefit accruing to the public fi:om the allotment 
of masses of property to men whose education, 
pursuits, and office dispose them to benevolence, 
rather than to others. 

In the debate, in the House of Lords, on the 
spoliation of the see of Durham, the assertion 
was made and confirmed by every speaker who 
rose on either side the House, that the late 
Bishop Barrington had given away, to objects 
of benevolence, no less a sum than two hundred 
thousand pounds : and that his successor. Bishop 

* The four following paragraphs I took down partly 
memoriter, partly in short-hand, from a lay speaker, at a 
public meeting. He quoted the source whence they were 
d«^ved, but I haye really forgotten it. 
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Van Mildert, in noble imitation of such an 
example, had applied between six and seven 
thousand per annum, of the revenues of the see 
to the same objects. Now let us suppose that 
those revenues had been swept away during the 
reign of the 8th Harry — and had gone to gorge 
the Russells or any other parasites of the 
monarch's court. Is any one weak enough to 
imagine that the people of Durham could, 
during the last half-century, have derived three 
hundred thousand pounds from them, as they 
have done, either for the purposes of religious 
instruction, public benevolence, or individual 
charity ? The sum of three hundred thousand 
pounds is named because it is established by 
evidence that the bishops of the diocese have, 
within fifty years, fireely given that amount. 
But, (as was well remarked by one speaker,) the 
benefit of these gifts is increased, perhaps mul- 
tipUed two or three fold to the public, by the 
influence of their example. Men like Doctors 
Barrington and Van Mildert are blessings to 
their neighbourhood, not merely as benefactors 
but as models of benevolence. A million, in- 
stead of three hundred thousand pounds, would 
scarcely cover the benefit which the people of 
Durham have derived firom the rich endowments 
and still richer hearts of their bishops during the 
last half century. Now — ^to repeat the question 
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—had that endowment passed to the house of 
Wobum, would the people of Durham have 
derived the same advantage from it, either in 
direct or in imitative benefactions? 

Let the Duke of Bedford's splendid aug- 
mentation often or twenty pounds a-year to the 
vicarage of Brent Tor, let his liberality to 
other livings, of which he is impropriator, an- 
swer the question, and determine the amount 
of benefit. 

But the Bishops Barrington and Van MU- 
dert are not the only prelates who have dis- 
played in the distribution of their income a 
liberality truly princely. The munificence of 
the present Archbishop of Armagh is notori- 
ously exercised upon so vast a scale, that even 
the bitterest enemies of the Protestant church 
are obliged to confess and admire it. To what 
conclusion are we then driven? clearly to 
this: that it deeply interests the people of this 
country that masses of property should rather 
be in the hands of men in a conspicuous than 
an obscure station* 

Property in the hands of those upon whom 
all eyes are bent, is, by an almost compulsory 
process, rendered tributary to the purposes of 
benevolence. In the case of intelligent men, 
conversant with the injunctions of the gospel, 
the tribute becomes a firee gift. A rich aristo-* 
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cracy will most probably — a rich hierarchy will 
most undoubtedly — ^in a Protestant land, set a 
good example. They can anticipate no possi- 
ble advantage from the disturbance of public 
order. On the contrary they have every thing 
to fear. Many eyes are bent on them. All 
they say, or do, challenges observation. And 
the envy which their position naturally attracts, 
is probably the best guardian of morals in a 
country boasting a free press and a free govern- 
ment. 

In what hands then can wealth be so profit- 
ably placed as in theirs who must employ it 
for the public good ; and who cannot possibly 
render it available, at least to any extent, in the 
indulgence of private vice ? 

Th£ very reverse is the case with the rich ob- 
scure. The public makes no demands on 
^A«w— exercises no censorship over them — 
brings them before no tribunal. And why? 
For this obvious reason — that the public in 
truth, knows nothing at all about them. 

For example : A banker of the name of 
Wood died a few months since at Gloucester, 
leaving behind him three millions. Does any 
one know anything more of this man than that 
he lived — and starved — and saved — and died — 
and that his accumulations amounted to three 
miUions ? That is, he saved more— or, in plainer 
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terms^ took more from the common labour of 
mankind^ than the combined revenues of Dur- 
ham^ Winchester, and Armagh, during a cen- 
tury I 

Yet it is of men like him that the pluto- 
cracy, that is, the aristocracy of wealth, is com- 
posed ; of men who, living hy others^ labour do 
no goody but cause much eviL 

Common sense, then, as well as daily expe- 
rience proves, that in any country a plutocracy, 
that is, an aristocracy of wealth, is as great a 
curse as the wealth of an educated and high- 
bom aristocracy is a blessing. But of all bles- 
sings, arising from the distribution of property, 
a well-endowed, and generous hierarchy is the 
greatest 

Such being the conclusion to which common 
sense principles lead us; it is as clearly the 
duty, as it is unquestionably the policy, of the 
great body of the clergy to rally round their 
bishops. If the argument for apostolical suc- 
cession be worth maintaining — if our church be, 
as we contend, an apostolic church — then our 
bishops stand towards us in a very solemn cha- 
racter — that of the direct representatives of 
the first preachers and promulgators of Chris- 
tianity. The light in which we would have 
the laity to view their persons and office will 
be indicated by the allegiance^ attachment, and 
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deference we ourselves observe towards them. 
They are to us what the earliest bishops of an- 
tiquity were to the infant church. In every 
period of emergency — in every question of 
difficulty — their hands should be strengthened 
by the cordial, united, and affectionate adher- 
ence of their clergy. Whatever tends to weaken 
this bond of union should be scouted with ab- 
horrence. We should defend their characters 
as we would our own. 
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** As to the brightest summer wreath 

A canker-worm is clinging ; 
And o*er the loveliest forms that breathe 

Decay its blight is flinging : 
How vain to think that flowers should bloom 

For ever round our portal ! 
That death for us shall change his doom 

And earth become immortal ! 
Decay — departure— loss — and change ; — 

Monitions— kindly given ! 
To elevate our hearts from earth. 

And £:( them upon heaven ! 

Anonymovs. 



Palpable is the injury, and deplorable are 
the effects which result from the erroneous im- 
pressions conveyed in many of the modem 
works of fiction, in reference to the aristocracy. 
They appear held up systematically to public 
contempt. Is it necessary in the conduct of 
the tale to introduce a character inherently 
selfish and irreclaimably heartless? Does the 
grouping require the prominent presence of an 
individual thoroughly absorbed in his own per- 
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sonal gratification and utterly reckless of the 
feelings, wants^ and wishes of others ? A beings 
ALL SELF, is brought upon the scene and graced 
with a title ! The portrait of Lord Guloseton 
in the popular ** Pelham," and Lord Verisopht 
in the widely circulated ** Nickleby," are adopt- 
ed by the multitude as faithful representatives 
of a class* With their follies and vices the 
peerage is, by the million^ identified. " These 
are your young nobility y^ is the cry of the mass ; 
** 80 selfish^ so heartless y sofrivolousy so vicious!** 
While the noble, gifted, and unflinching devo- 
tion of a Lord Ashley to the cause of the poor 
factory children, and the fearless ardour of a 
Lord Maidstone in the defence of truth are 
passed over or utterly forgotten. 

And yet it is a gross and grievous error to 
imagine that there are not among the aristo- 
cracy — ^the younger aristocracy too — ^men keenly 
alive to the interests of their fellows, and in- 
tensely anxious to promote them; men, who 
are aware of the responsibiUty of wealth and 
station, and desirous to discharge it ; who, re- 
membering that they are nobles, forget not that 
they are men ; and while clothed with the ad- 
ventitious advantages of affluence and influence 
cherish a healthy, manly, and vigorous sympa- 
thy with the sorrows and necessities of their 
poorer brethren. 
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These remarks will not appear overstrained 
to those who have stood beside the exquisite 
monument in Linton church, and can remem- 
ber the talent, grace, and gentleness — the 
boundless benevolence and true Christian con- 
sideration possessed by him who sleeps below. 

Upon his career at Oxford, so full of promise 
— ^upon his acquisitions, so various and so solid 
— ^upon his views of men and things, so practi- 
cal and comprehensive — ^it is foreign to this 
sketch to dwelL Remembering the utter heart- 
lessness and predominant selfishness ascribed to 
the aristocracy, it is more pertinent to my pre- 
sent purpose to allude to those two features in 
his character which rendered him so fondly 
beloved in life, and so passionately regretted in 
death — ^his readiness to relieve the wants of 
others ; and his constant consideration for all 
around him. 

Hannah More, in one of her brilliant letters 
addressed^ if memory serve aright, to the late 
Mr, Wilberforce, alludes to this latter quality 
as most important in its influence upon the hap- 
piness of others; and expresses a wish that 
firom some practised writer might come a trea- 
tise on the duty of consideration :— considera- 
tion towards inferiors — ^towards servants, — to- 
wards the brute creation — towards the instru- 
ments of our pleasures, and the objects which 
afFord us sustenance. 
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If ever human being was calculated to do 
justice to this subject, it was the youthful Vis- 
coiuit, whose premature demise has thrown so 
deep a gloom over the groves of Linton ; and 
who in his own practice, afforded of it so beau- 
tiful an illustration. 

Two out of many instances may suffice. 

There was a young orphan lad, in whom 
Lord Brome had taken great interest, and who 
at his desire was placed in some subordinate 
situation in Earl Comwallis's household. Either 
from the change in his circumstances — the 
novelty of his position — or previous bad habits 
— he became suddenly and unaccountably ob- 
stinate: and the "head of his department" 
came to Lord Brome with an alarming cata- 
logue of complaints, and an earnest request for 
his dismissal. 

The young peer listened to the long history 
with unbroken attention ; and when " the 
chief" had closed his list of grievances, com- 
mented on them with the single word, 

« Patience !" 

"I have had patience, my lord — great 
patience — ^but he is little, — nay, he is actually 
nothing, — the better for anything tliat is said 
to him, or done for him." 

" Try him a little longer," said the yoimg 
noble, in those calm gentle tones that were so 
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peculiar to him. " Give him some further ■ 
instruction — a little more good counsel-r-and 
mild language." 

** Certainly, my lord, certainly, if such is 
your pleasure : but really my lord, I can do 
nothing with him. When your lordship placed 
him under me, I looked upon myself as his 
master ; and your lordship cannot know — does 
not know — how long I h^ve borne with him." 

*^ Indeed ! how long ?" 

*^ Five months, my lord." 

^^ John," was the reply given in those sweet 
and mellow tones, and with that calm and holy 
earnestness of n^nner which in him was so 
impressive and which none that ever witnessed 
it can forget — ^^ our great Master above has home 
with vs both much longer T 

Abashed and thoroughly subdued, the com- 
plainant withdrew, remarking. " If I'm not a 
better man, from this hour, after that saying 
from the young lord's lips, I beUeve nothing 
will ever make me !" 

The standard by which he judged himself 
was severe. ** You are not to consider" — ^was 
his ready rejoinder upon one occasion when it 
was suggested to him, that his contribution had 
been larger than either the necessities of the 
applicant, or her claims upon him warranted — 
^ You are not to consider merely what the case 
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and condition of poor Mrs. required ; but 

also what it was fitting I should give. It is 
not what is taken fi:om the heap^ but what 
remains — after the gift is subtracted — that should 
be the criterion," 

Upon his exquisite simplicity of character — 
upon its singular transparency — ^upon his un- 
pretending habits and earnest piety — much, 
equally true and affecting^ might be said. But 
a tender and sleepless consideration for others 
was the prominent feature in his disposition 
and the governing principle of his being. 

In the very morning of life, existence closed 
upon him. ** His sun went down ere it was 
yet noon." Consumption, — that scourge of 
the gifted and the beautiful, — ^laid its withering 
hand upon him ; and snatched him fi*om fiiends 
but too tenderly attached to him, and fi*om a 
world where his influence and example could 
ill be spared. But neither disease nor decay 
could deaden his sympathies. 

His malady was accompanied by most painful 
symptoms; and during the closing period of his 
life, he sufiered fi-omachillinesswhichno artificial 
warmth could remove. But no bodily depres- 
sion could, even in the grasp of deaths abate his 
anxious consideration for the distresses of others. 

When he was actually dying, and those 
around him doubted whether the power of 

H 
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speech remained^ he said to the agonized Earl, 
his anxious and unwearied attendant — ^^if / 
suffer so greatly from cold^-<-and all these 
comforts about me«-»^what must they endure, 
who in this bitter weather have only scanty 
meals and light clothing ; kbour and toil by 
day, hunger and cold by night? Let the last 
act of my life be one of mercy. Let every 
poor &mily within reach of us have blankets 
and warm clothing. And at once. Let there 
be no delay — ^no time lost My dearest &ther 
understands me I" 

. His wishes were forthwith put into immediate 
execution. Every poor family within reach of 
Lord Comwallis was amply provided with 
clothing, at the instance, as each ,was told, of 
his dying son. The young noble smiled and 
said— ^.*^ well andprompily^-n^when he learned the 
expedition with which his wish had been ful- 
filled ; and soon afterwards ceased to breathe. 

'Twas a beautiful close to a benevolent life. 

All that is mortal of him sleeps within the 
little sanctuary at Linton. Thither his young, 
and lovely, and exemplary sister* has followed 
him ; and there, in God's good time, will the 
aged Earl his &ther rest. 

Ah I who does not envy the richness of his 
recollections as memory presents him, with 

* Ladj Jemima Martyn. 
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many a consoling trait of that gifted being — 
many an affectionate word and action of that 
dutifol and devoted son! To what christian^ as 
he lingers beside the monument, will not the 
thought occur — ^^how joyous a meeting awaits 
this severed family on the blessed resurrection 
morning P 
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M. J. J. 



** Life is a weary interlude^ 
Which doth short joys, long woes include : 
The world the stage, the prologue tears ; 
The acts yain hopes and varied fears ; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath. 
And leaves no epilogue, — but death." 

H. Kino. 



How completely are we the creatures of asso- 
ciation and habit! What a spell does an old 
faded letter — a sentence — ^nay, even a single 
word, at times wield over us ! It brings before 
us the loved and the lost ; the dead and the 
distant ! The companion of our childhood ; the 
friend of our boyhood; the associate of our 
maturer years, all stand again by our side. Me- 
mory seems gifted with the wand of the Exor- 
cist, and for the moment the grave gives up its 
dead. 

It was with feelings somewhat of this descrip- 
tion that I mused upon a letter, worn and 
fiuled, which turned up this morning among 
my papers. It contained merely the following 
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words: and yet what images of gentleness, wit, 
and goodness did it recall ! 

" The inclosed sketch is much at your ser- 
vice. It is by no means so finished as I could 
wish, but I am too ill to correct it Writing is 
very painfid to me. Excuse my adding more. 

M. J. J.* 

Thursday Evemng. 

C. Knight, Esq., 

Pall MaU East'' 

To such of my readers as are at all conver- 
sant with the periodical literature of the last eight 
or ten years, these three letters will recall the me- 
mory of one who died prematurely for the 
sake of others, not her own ; and who, through- 
out all her writings, exhibited the union of the 
finest powers of fancy with the pm-est principles. 
Maria Jane Jewsbury — subsequently Mrs. 
Fletcher — ^was no ordinary woman ; and as I am 
not aware that any detailed memoir of her pri- 
vate history and literary career is extant, I am 
tempted to put on record these few fleeting re- 
miniscences of her brief existence. 

Much of the cultivation of her mind was un- 
dertaken at a comparatively late period of life — 
a period when young ladies generally conceive 

* Written somewliere about October the 27th, 1826, when 
ihe was in the habit of contributing statedly to *' The Literary 
Magnet,*' then published by that gentleman. 
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they have no more to learn. Her £ither had 
been far from successful in business ; and her 
education was in consequence carried on at in- 
tervals^ and wag^ at the best^ imperfect This 
defect she endeavoured to supply^ and in point 
of fact, did supply, by the mort unwearied ap- 
plication in after years. It is interesting to 
know that her ** Letters to the Young," so foil 
of sterling sense and sound piety, were actually 
addressed to her sister Geraldine when at school, 
and were written for the post, not for the press 
-^frota affection, not for effect. 

During the whole of her existence she was a 
martyr to bad health. The " Three Histories," 
many of the papers in the ** Phantasmagoria," 
and two-thirds of her contributions to the an- 
nuals, and the '* Literary Magnet," were written 
in bed : for she laboured under a spinal com- 
plaint, which, for months together, compelled 
her to keep one reclining position and abstain 
from all exertion. The ** Histoiy of an Enthu- 
siast," in the work just alluded to, she has been 
more than once heard to say she had sketched 
from self; and had portrayed in it her own 
feelings, and wishes, and hopes, and disappoint- 
ments. 

Those who have ever had the good fortune 
to meet her in society, will well remember the 
brilliancy of her conversational powers, the play 
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of her fancy and the n^atneds of her repartee. 
Her religious impressions were sincere and 
deeply-rooted. But it was her aim on all occar 
sions to show that religion is not necessarily 
allied to gloom ; that it is possible to have a 
taste for literature and a relish for art^^an eye 
for the beauties of nature and an ear for the 
witcheries of harmony — a readiness to admire 
and appreciate all that is ingenious and grace- 
ful in modem discovei^^ along with the deep- 
est and most humbling sense o£ man's depend«- 
ance on his Maker^ and daily preparation to 
meet Him. She denied in tote that religion is 
another word for austerity^ and combated with 
irresistible truth and raillery the monstrous pro- 
position which was once advfuiced in her hear- 
ing by a very well-meaning but certainly most 
mistaken clergyman [he has since quitted the 
establishment,] that it was ^^ a sin to gaze much 
or fervently upon the works of creation^ inasmuch 
as it tmthdrew our contemplation from the work qf 
Redemption r 

Her marriage excited the most unqualified 
astonishment of all who knew her. Mr. Fletchei*, 
though probably a very worthy person, was, in 
appearance, habits, and address the very Idst 
man it was likely M. J. J. would have admired. 
She gave the strongest proof of her affection 
for him by accompanying him to India, whithet 
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he was going as chaplain ; and Tie gave — so hfe 
friends affirm — the strongest proof of his affec- 
tion for her^ by marrying within eight months 
after her decease. How, after losing such a 
gifted, affectionate, brilliant being, he could 
form any subsequent connexion; or hope to 

replace the treasure he had lost but my 

business is to narrate, not to moralize. 

In the successes of missionary enterprise she 
had always wished to share ; and the grandeur 
of the missionary cause, and the imperishable 
glories of its results had obtained i5rm and last- 
ing hold of her fervent imagination. She gave 
to it her all — ^her life. She died very soon 
after her arrival in India ; and Mr. Fletcher, it 
has been said, never wrote to her friends to 
apprise them of their loss and his bereavement. 
But such a statement is incredible. He mtist 
have written: and in the anguish and agitation 
of the moment the letter was lost or misdirected. 
This is the charitable conclusion to arrive at, 
and this ought to be the general one. It un- 
questionably is a fact that no letter from Mr. 
Fletcher ever reached her friends to acquaint 
them with her demise ; and in the absence of 
all intelligence from an authentic source, they, 
with fond incredulity persuaded themselves the 
report was groundless. At length Captain 
Biden, who took her out to India, returned 
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from his second voyage with the announcement 
that she had ceased to exists and that he had 
maxried again. . 

The following copy of verses are, I believe, 
among the last she ever wrote. They were 
penned, when in London, preparing for heir 
departure to that burning land where she 
"sleeps the sleep that knows no waking." 

They owe their existence to the following 
incident: Lady (then Mrs. Edward Lytton) 
Bulwer has a lap-dog, the constant attendant of 
its mistress in all parties and companies called 
** Fairy," the beau-ideal of a lady's pet ; and in 
common with all other animals in like happy cir- 
cumstances, a very snappish, jealous, irritable 
malcontent. Not relishing the Fletchers' appear- 
ance, the lap-dog flew at them on their first 
introduction ; scratched one and bit the other I 
This reception Mr. Fletcher by no means re- 
lished ; particularly as it was his bridal visit in 
Hertford Street The owner of the pet laughed 
the attack gaily away, but on the poetess and 
her husband it made a biting impression. And 
on Mrs. Bulwer's requesting of Mrs. Fletcher a 
farewell contribution for her album, the follow- 
ing versification of the incident was hastily iii- 
scribed in it. It points a moral. 
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FAIRY'S LAST THOUGHTS. 

WRITTEN BY HER IN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF DEATH, 
AND COMMUNICATED IN CONFIDENCE TO MRS. FLETCHER. 

I. 

Go fetch to me a ruby pen, 

And get my silver standish ready, 
That I may rhyme before I die, 

Albeit with a paw unsteady. 
The chill of death is at my heart ; 

In vain would Halford strive to aid me : 
My couch will soon deserted lie 

For I must leave you, gentle lady ! 

II. 

But what my death, and whence its cause. 

Believe me, well may cause a question ; 
You'll lay it to my winter cough 

And L. E. L. to indigestion. 
And some — the slanderers of my race 

And strangers to e brute qf/ashiotif 
Will say, with savage length of fkce, 

I owe it to my fits of passion ! 

III. 
And if it were ? and if I scratched 

A man in black ? and bit his lady ? 
•Twas not my fault — *twas only their 

111 timed civilities that made me. 
When did I ever shew my teeth 

Or frown on you first, best, and dearest 
Of mistresses I ever knew — 

Of patrons kindest — Mends sincerest ? 
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IV. 

No I by my ribbon broad and blue— 

By all that mark^ my Blenheim beanty-^ 
And by that name* — those ashes cold 

That make respect from me a dnty ; 
And by my last new case of scents, 

And by my choicest milk of roses ; 
Nor dog, nor man, e'er loved so well 

As I, on whom existence closes ! 

V. .- 

I loyed not many — loved but one ; 

(And so hath Douglas' spirit filled me,) 
I mourned not dying, wept by you, 

And yet — in point qf/act tou *ve kiiled tne ! 
Not with your kindness tho' 'twas vast ; 

A wide, deep, strange, mysterious passion : 
That I survived — but no dog can 

Survive a single reign of fashion. 

VI. 
I died qf parties ! let these words 

Be of my rose-crowned tomb the label ; 
I died of all the din — the noise — 

That goes to make a ball a Babel I 
And what perchance survived the shock 

Of doggish health and contemplation, 
Died in me when you made me go 

To parties ** formed for conversation /*' 

VII. 
I heard of books I could not read, 

(And yet I think I might have wrote them I) 
And authors praised my head and ears 

Just in the hope that you would note them^ 

* Charles the Second* A covert allusion to the illustrious 
stock whence " Fairy*' was descended. 
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Wits broke my rest ! their arrows blunt 
Aimed at all marks, but seldom hit them ; 
'(Unlike our golden showers at home I) 
And so — for justice sake — I bit them. 

VIII. 
And poets trifled with my name — 

And artists praised my paws for sketches ; 
I knew them false — to you they came : 

Soy loving truth, 1 scratched the wretches. 
But oh 1 this wore me out — I felt 

My young heart's glow grow chill with sorrow ; 
My trust in all saye you was gone, 

And life to me had no to-morrow ! 

IX, 

So I depart — ^you'll build my tomb 

Quite fit for Pere la Chaise, I'm certain ! 

And sometimes when an hour of gloom 
^ Drops over human life a curtain, 

You'll think of me I but oh ! my queen — 
Juno without her frowning feature 1 

The next dog that you make your pet 

TbKAT not so LIKE A HUMAN CREATURE. 
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LAUD'S CHURCH-YARD. 



'* His learning, piety, and yirtue haye been obtained by very 

few ; and the greatest of his infirmities are common to all, 

even the best of men.*' 

Lord Clarendon. 

** If men coold learn from history, what lessons it might 
teach ns ! Bat passion and party blind onr eyes, and the 
light which experience gives, is a lantern on the stem, which 
shines only on the waves behind us I" 

COLBRIDOS. 



Grievously did he err who observed that " the 
sepulchre shrouded all faults r 

There are those to whom the tomb affords no 
refuge and death no repose. In a lowly and 
perhaps unhonoured grave, censure is still busy 
with their name. Their actions, opinions, 
errors, and decisions are eternally at the mercy 
of their fellow creatures: and are canvassed 
with a severity and scrutiny, scarcely generous, 
even were their holders still able to defend the 
one and explain the other. 
'. Mention "military tactics,"T-rand Napoleon 
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arises to be lauded as a demigod or execrated 
as a daemon. 

Finance — ^and Neckar is summoned into the 
arena and described as " Neckar the minister 
of retrenchment and reform ;" or " Neckar the 
patron of democracy and pander to the French 
Revolution." 

History — and Clarendon is eulogised as a 
model for all future historians; or denounced 
as an unfaithful, partial, venal writer — a man 
who knew the truth and wilfully suppressed 
it 

Knowledge — and the covetousness of Bacon 
is triumphantly alleged as a set-off to his many 
and splendid attainments. 

Church discipline — and loaded with ex- 
ecration, you hear the name of Laud. 

It may, however, be doubted whether much 
of the obloquy heaped upon Laud was fairly 
deserved. He lived in disastrous times. From 
the nuKOur q£ pany-feeling every action of the 
iwiiTii^nt. was viewed through a distorted me- 
dium. No credit was given for good intentions. 
It waa never asserted, &r less believed, that a 
man meant weU. Eoiowledge, there was in 
abundance, of the baser passions oi man's nature 
— of his readiness to persecute — of his prone- 
ness to suspicion — of hb bias towards envy, 
animosity, and ^revenge— of his. lust of power 
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and iinappeaseable thirst for wealth — ^but there 
was little evidence of the presence of that gentle 
quality which ** hopeth all things, believeth all 
things, endureth all things." 

The charges brought against Laud seem to 
resolve themselves mainly into two sweeping 
accusations. His adversaries averred that be 
had manifested through life a feeling fiiendly 
towards the re-establishment of Popery in En- 
gland; and had encouraged by his counsels 
the king's evident disposition to dispense, in 
governing the realm, with the authority of 
parliament. 

With respect to the first change there cer- 
tainly are passages in the primate's private diary, 
which it is difiicult to reconcile with a thorough 
attachment to Protestant principles, and a heart- 
felt conviction of their truth and value. 

The passages are these : — 

^^Anno. l63SyAtifftist^hy Sunday — Newscame 
to court of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury's 
death ; and the king resolved presently to give 
it me. Which he did August 6th. 

"^M9^M«^4*A.— -That very morning, at Green- 
wich, there came one to me seriously, and that 
avowed ability to perform it, and offered me to 
be a cardinal : I went presently to the king, 
and acquainted him both with the thing and 
the person. 
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^^ August n thy Saturday. — ^Ihad a serious offer 
made me again to be a cardinal : I was then 
from court, but soon as I came thither, (which 
was Wednesday August 21st,) I acquainted his 
Majesty with it. But my answer again was 
that something dwelt within me which would 
not suffer that, till Rome were other than it is. 

*^ August 25th, Sunday. — My election to the 
archbishoprick was returned to the king then 
being at Woodstock. 

" September I9th, Thursday, — I was translated 
to the archbishoprick of Canterbury. The 
Lord make me able ! 

"1627, March Sth, Thursday. — I came to 
London. The night following I dreamed that 
I was reconciled to the Church of Rome. This 
troubled me much ; and I wondered exceed- 
ingly how it should happen. Nor was I 
aggrieved with myself only by reason of the 
errors of that church, but also on account of the 
scandal which from that my fall would be cast 
upon many eminent and learned men in the 
Church of England. So being troubled at my 
dream, I said with myself that I would go im- 
mediately, and, confessing my fault, would beg 
pardon of the Church of England. Going with 
this resolution a certain priest met me, and 
would have stopped me. But moved with 
indignation I went on my way, and while I 
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wearied myself with these troublesome thoughts 
I awoke. Herein I felt such strong impressions 
that I could scarce beUeve it to be a dream." 

The superstition which, in defiance of his 
learning, courage, and strength of mind, clave to 
him, appears in many passages of his diary ; nor 
is his attention to dreams and omens less 
remarkable. 

^^ October 27, Tvutsday. — Simon and Jude's Eve, 
I went into my upper study, to see some manu- 
scripts which I was sending to Oxford. In that 
study hung my picture, taken by the life ; and 
coming in I found it fallen down upon the face, 
and lying on the floor, the string being broken 
by which it was hanged against the wall. I am 
almost every day threatened with my mine in 
Parliament. God grant this be no omen ! 

^ 1635. October 26th, Monday. — This morn- 
ing, between four and five of the clock, lying at 
Hampton Court, I dreamed that I was going 
out in haste, and that when I came into my 
outer chamber, there was my servant Will 
Pennell, in the same riding suit which he had 
on that day seven night at Hampton Court with 
me. Methought I wondered to see him (for I 
left him sick at home) and asked him how he 
did and what he made there ? And that he 
answered me, — he came to receive my blessing ; 
and with that fell on his knees. That hereupon 
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I laid my hand on his head, and prayed over 
him and therewith awaked. When I was up 
I told this to them of my chamber ; and added, 
that I should find Pennell dead or dying. My 
coach came ; and when I came home I found 
him past sense and giving up the ghost So 
my prayers (as they had fi-equently before) 
commended him to God." 

Even in the very depth of his misfortunes 
this attention to dreams, and this minuteness in 
recording them are observable. We find him 
writing thus, during his moumfiil captivity in 
the Tower. 

" On Wednesday, Nov. 2, I dreamed (that 
night) that the church was undone, and that I 
went to St. John's in Oxford, where I found the 
roof off fi'om some part of the college and the 
walls ready to fall down. God be mercifiil." 

But as to the charge of Popery, what a strong 
and striking disavowal of it do we find in the 
two following passages I 

" I am a man in years, great years for a man 
so loaded vnth business as I have been all my 
life : and it cannot be long before I must go to 
give Almighty God an account of all my actions. 
And whatsoever the malignity of the time may 
put upon me, yet they which know me and my 
ways, will easily believe that I have not so little 
conscience or care of my soul as to double with 
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God to my very death. Nay, could I have 
doubled thus, I could easily have seen a way 
through all this difficulty; and how to have 
been as gracious with the people as any, even 
the worst of my predecessors. But I have ever 
held that the lowest depth of baseness — to 

FRAME RELIOIOX TO SERVE TURNS." 

Here is another noble and spirited reproof I 

^^ My intentions^'* (they say) "were deep and 
large against all the reformed kirks. The worst 
thought I had of any reformed church in 
Christendom was to wish it like the Church of 
England; and so much better as it should please 
God to make it" 

And yet among his papers are to be found 
passages of pungent raillery, penned at a 
moment when his fortunes appeared desperate, 
and the success of his adversaries certain. 

The following would apply to a notoriou 
personage in our own day. 

" Upon Monday, December 6th, there was 
(the times considered) a very fiiU House of 
Lords. The Earl of Pembroke fell again into 
his wonted violence, and asked the lords what 
they stuck at? And added, * What, shall we 
think the House of Commons had no conscience 
in passing this ordinance ? Yes : they knew 
well enough what they did.' One of the wags 
hearing this excellent passage of the earl's, 

I 2 
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protested if ever he lived to see a parU/mient in 
Bedlamy this PRUI>£:^fT eAUl should be speaker 
if he were able to procure him the place J ^^ 

How €abnly does the brave old man anticipate 
the doom which his infiiriated adversaries were 
preparing for him, and with what readiness does 
he address himself to meet it ! 

^ Mr. Speaker, I shall ctaw towards an end. 
Yet, not forgetting what ordinance* you told 
me was drawn up against me ; if that which I 
have now said, may any way satisfy this honouav 
aUe house to make stay of it, or to mitigate it, 
I shall blesis <3od and you for it. And I humbly 
desire you to take into consideration my calling, 
my age, my former life, my imprisonment long 
and strict;- — that these conside9*ations may move 
with you. In my prosperity, (I bless God for 
it,) I was never puffed up into vanity, whatever 
the world may think of me. And in these last 
fiill four years' durance, I thank the «ame God 
* Gravem fortunam cansianter tuli,^ I have with 
decent constancy borne the weight of a pressing 
fortune, and I hope God will strengthen me 
unto^ and in, the end of it 

" Mr, Speaker, I am very aged f considering 
the turmoils of my life; and I daily find in 
myself more decays than I make shew of; and 

* Articles oif High Treason. f Seyenty. 



the period of nay life^ in the course of natux^i^ 
cannot be far off. It cannot but be a great 
grief unto me, to stand at these years thu» 
charged before ye: yet give me leave to say 
thus much without offence, whatsoever errors or 
fauhs I may have committed by the way, in any 
of my proceedings, through human infirmity — aa 
who is he that hath not offended, and broken 
some statute-laws too,^ by ignorance, or misap- 
prehension, or forgetfubiess, at some sudden 
time of action ? Yet,^ if God bless me with so 
much memory, I will die with these words in 
my mouth~^Aa/ Z never intended^ much U^ 
endeavoured, the subversion of the laws of th^ 
Unffdom; nor the bringing in of Popish super- 
stitian upon the true Protestant religion established 
hy law in this Mngdom^ 

The conviction of the imminent peril of hi» 
own position, does not, however, silence in him 
the recollection of the claims of firiendship, qt 
deter him from defending the fame of the 
departed* And what a noble, spirited, and 
conclusive defence it is ! 

" What gross Popery they have found in the 
posthumous writings of the prelates of Edinburgh 
and Dunblaine, I know not This I know; 
'ds an easie, but a base thing, to abuse the dead 
who cannot answer for themselves ; and they 
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which are so overbold with the living, may 
easily and justly enough be suspected not to 
hold over fair quarter with the grave, 

" It is said that these worthy men (for such 
they were) were my creatures^ my nearest 
familiars^ my tmUinff instruments^ and the like. 
This I do here avow for truth — I was a mere 
stranger to Dr. Forbes, late prelate of Edin- 
burgh ; the first time that ever I saw him, was 
when I attended as a chaplain in ordinary upon 
King James, of blessed memory, in the year 
1617, at which time I heard him preach very 
learnedly before his majesty. After that time 
I never saw him till I attended his majesty, that 
now is, as dean of his chapel, into Scotland, in 
the year 1633. In the meantime I had con- 
tracted no friendship; no letters had passed 
between us. Then he preached again very 
learnedly and his majesty resolved to make him 
Bishop of Edinburgh ; which was done accord- 
ingly ; and, to my remembrance, he lived not 
above a year after or very little more. And 
this was all the near familiarity that was between 
him and me, 

" With the Bishop of Dunblaine, Dr. Wed- 
derbome, I confess I had more and longer 
acquaintance; for he lived some yeftrs in 
England, and was recommended unto me as a 
man that had very good parts and learning in 
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him. He lived long with Mr. Isaac Casaubon, 
who was not like to teach him any Popery, and 
who certainly would not have retained him so 
long, or so near unto him, had he not found 
him a deserver. After I came acquainted with 
him, I wished him very well for his worth's 
sake, and did what I could for him, to enable 
him to live. But sure, if my intentions were so 
deep, as they are after said to be, he could be no 
fit instrument for me ; he being a mere scholar 
and a bookman, and as unfit for, as unacquainted 
with, such coiuisels and projects as these men 
would make me author of. And if my intentions 
were so deep, surely I had brains enough to make 
a toiser choice of instruments to advance them* 
Thus much for the men. As for the matter, if 
any posthumous papers of theirs be other than 
they ought, their credit must answer for them 
to the world, as their conscience hath already 
done to God. And for my own part, I protest 
I do not, nor ever did know of any such papers 
which they had or left behind ; nor do I believe 
they left any behind them but such as were 
worthy their learning and integrity." 

The composure, resignation, humility, and 
firmness, which characterised his closing hours, 
afford damning evidence of the falsehood of 
those writers who represent Laud as an arrogant, 
cruel, vindictive, and unforgiving man I 
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The last particulat (for I am not willing to 
be too long) is myself. I was bom and bap- 
tized in the bosom of the church of England, 
established by law ; in that profession I have 
ever since lived, and in that I come now to die. 
This is no time to dissemble with God, least 
of all in matters of religion. And therefore 
I desire it may be remembered I have always 
lived in the Protestant religion established in 
England, and in that I come now to die. I can 
bring no witness of my heart and the intentions 
thereof; therefore I must come to my protesta- 
tion not at the bar, but my protestation at this 
hour and instant of my death, in which I hope 
all men will be such charitable Christians as not 
to think I would die and dissemUe, being in- 
stantly to give God an account for the truth of 
ii. I do therefore here in the presence of God 
and of his holy angels, take it upon my death, 
that I never endeavoured the subversion of law 
or religion. And I desire you all to remember 
this protest of mine for my innocency in this, 
and from all treasons whatsoever. — I have done. 
I forgive all the world, all and every of those 
bitter enemies which have persecuted me ; and 
humbly desire to be forgiven of God first, and 
then of every man, whether I have offended 
him or not ; if he do but conceive that I have, 
Lord do thou forgive me, and I beg forgiveness 
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of hmu And so I heartily desire you to join in 
prayer with me." 

"The speech and prayer being ended^ he gave 
the paper which he had into the hands of Sterne 
his chaplain, pennitted to attend him in his last 
extremity; whom he desired to communicate 
it to his other chaplains, that they might see in 
what manner he left this world ; and so prayed 
God to show his blessings and mercies upon 
them. And taking notice that one Hind had 
employed himself in writing the words of his 
speech as it came from his mouth, he desired 
him not to do him wrong in publishing a false 
or imperfect copy. This done, he next applied 
himself to the &tal block, as to the haven of his 
rest But fmding the way full of people who 
had placed themselves upon the theatre to be- 
hold the tragedy, he desired he might have room 
to die, beseeching them to let him have an end 
of his miseries, which he had endured very long. 
All which he did with so serene and cahn a 
mind, as if he rather had been taking order for 
a nobleman's ftineral than making way for his 
own. Being come near the block he put off 
bis doublet and used some words to this effect : 
* God^s ttnll be done; I am tmlling to go out of this 
world, non£ can he more willing to send me^ And 
seeing through the chinks of the boards, that 
some people were got under the scaffold about 
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the very place where the block was seated, he 
called to the officer for some dust to stop them, 
or to remove the people thence, saying it was 
no part of his desires that his blood should fall 
upon the heads of the people. Never did man 
put oflF mortality with a better courage, nor 
look upon his bloody and malicious enemies 
with more Christian charity. And thus far he 
was on his way toward Paradise, when he was 
somewhat interrupted by one of those who had 
placed himself on the scaffi)ld, not otherwise 
worthy to be named, but as a firebrand brought 
from Ireland to inflame this kingdom. Who 
finding that the mockings and revilings of ma- 
licious people had no power to move him, or 
sharpen him into any discontent or shew of 
passion would needs propound unto him some 
impertinent questions, not so much out of a 
desire to learn anything of him, but either to 
entrap him in his answers, or otherwise to ex- 
pose him to some disadvantage with the standers 
by. Two of the questions he made answer to 
with all Christian meekness. The first ques- 
tion was, ^ IVhat was the comfortablest saying 
which a dying man would have in his mouth f^ To 
which he meekly made answer, ^ Cupio dis- 
80LVI ET ESSE CUM Christo.' Being asked 
again, ^ What was the fittest speech a man could 
use to express his cmfidence and assurance f He 
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answered with the same spirit of meekness, 

^ That SUCH ASSURANCE WAS TO BE FOUND 
WITHIN, AND THAT NO WORDS WERE ABLE TO 

EXPRESS IT RIGHTLY." But this Dot Satisfying 
this busy man (who aimed at something else, as 
is probable, than such satisfaction) unless he 
gave some word or place of scripture whereupon 
such assurance might be truly foimded; he 
used some words to this effect : ^ That it was 

THE WORD OF GoD CONCERNING ChRIST AND 

His dying for us.' But then finding that there 
was like to be no end of this troublesome gentle- 
man, he turned away fi'om him, applying him- 
self directly to the executioner, as the gentler 
and discreeter person. Putting some money 
into his hand, he said unto him without the 
least distemper or change of countenance, 
* Here^ honest friend^ God forgive thee as I do, 
and do thy office upon me tdth mercy,'* And 
having given him a sign when the blow should 
come, he kneeled down upon his knees, and 
prayed as followeth : — 

" Lord I am coming as fast as I can ; I know 
I must pass through the shadow of death before 
I can come to see thee ; but it is but umbra 
mortis^ a mere shadow of death, a little darkness 
upon nature ; but thou by thy merits and pas- 
sion hast broke through the jaws of death. So 
Lord receive my soul, and have mercy upon 
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me^ and bless this kingdom with peace and 
plenty, and with brotherly love and charity, 
that there may not be this eflfusion of Christian 
blood amongst them for Jesns Christ his sake^ 
if it be thy will." 

" Then laying his head upon the block, and 
praying silently to himself, he. said aloud " Lord 
receive my soul I ^^ which was the signal given to 
the executioner who very dexterously did his 
office, and took off his head at a Uow. He was 
decently interred in the church of All-hallows, 
Barking, a church of his own patronage and 
jurisdiction, according to the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the church of England. In which it 
may be noted as a thing remarkable, that being 
whilst he lived the greatest champion of the 
Common Prayer Book here, by law established, 
he had the honour, being dead, to be buried by 
the form therein prescribed, after it had been 
long disused, and almost reprobated in most 
churches of London. 

^^ On the Archbishop's coffin was nailed a little 
brass plate with his arms and this inscription 
engraven thereon : — ^ In hac Cistul& conduntur 
Exuviae Gulielmi Laud Archiepiscopi Cantua- 
riensis; qui securi percussus Immortalitatem 
adiit Die X Januarii, iEtatis suae LXXII 
Archiepiscopatus XII.' 

" In the year 1663 his body was removed from 
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All-hallows, and being carried to Oxford, was 
there solemnly deposited, July 24, in a little 
brick vault near to the altar of the chapel, in 
St. John Baptist's Coliege.** 

These passages of his hist<M7 fombly recurred 
to my mind as I lingered in the little diurch- 
yard of Ibstook, the parish of which Laud was 
cmce the rector. His connection with it, both 
as to its oommencMnent and its close, are thus 
laid down in his own diaiy : — 

•* 1617 — ^I was inducted to Ibstock, in Leices- 
tershire, August 2, 1617, in my return out of 
Seotkad ; and left Norton. 

** 1624, Jtdy 23, Friday. — I went to lie and 
keep liottse at my livings, held in ccnnmendam, 
Oreeke and Ibstock. 

'^August 8, SuwAay. — \ went and preached at 
my pasrsoiEMge at Ibstock, and set things in order 
there. 

^ 1626, Mcproh 6. — ^I resigned the parsonage 
df Ibstock, which I held in commendam." 

A laennit who might wish his grave to be 
as quiet as his cell, could ^^ imagine no fitter 
resting-place. The turf is as soft and fine 
m& that of the adjoining hills. It is seldom 
broken, so scanty is the population to which 
it is appropriated. Scarcely a nettle or a 
thistle defbrm it; and the few tombstones 
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which have been placed there are now them- 
selves half-buried,*' 

This description of another country cemetery, 
from an accomplished writer, is singularly appli- 
cable to Laud's church-yard. It is a peaceful 
and secluded spot, and soothes you with its air 
of tranquillity and repose. The entrance to the 
church-yard is somewhat striking. The church 
with its scanty chancel and slender tower, stands 
entirely apart from the village, in the centre of 
a luxuriant meadow of very considerable extent. 
At a little distance from the church is the 
parsonage — a substantial and well -planned 
building — screened from the north blast by a 
thick belt of forest trees, and approached through 
an avenue of majestic elms. From the grounds 
of the rectory, the church-yard is separated by a 
low sunk fence, which becomes visible only on 
very close observation ; so that at a little dis- 
tance the church appears to stand in the centre 
of a field of very considerable dimensions. The 
benevolent rector is far advanced in life^ and 
the clerk — a fine venerable old man of eighty- 
three — told me he had oflSciated there sixty 
years. He spoke of his " generous master" with 
the most unbounded affection ; gave me many 
traits of the excellence of a heart which age 
seems to have had no power to chilL ^^I have 
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had," said he, ^^ during my long life, three great 
blessings to value and improve — ^uninterrupted 
health ; a good master ; and a contented mind. 
The second, I see from his feeble step, I shaU 
not serve long: and with God's will I would 
wish my course and his to close together." 

There appeared to me something affecting in 
the idea of the long course of duty which these 
aged individuals must have discharged together, 
in the same church — in their having, as it were, 
served their generation and grown grey together 
— in the retrospection each would cherish of 
the past — of their equally near approach to the 
tomb — and of the feeling of reciprocal attach- 
ment cherished by both.* The impression left 
on my mind by the old clerk's tribute to the 
character of his still older master, was not 
diminished by the inspection of a tablet placed 
in a conspicuous part of the church by the 
rector's orders and at his sole expence. It is 
intended to perpetuate the " memory of Sarah 
Jackson, an invaluable servant, and a sincere 
Christian, who Uved during twenty-seven years 
in the family of the Reverend Spencer Madan, 
by whom this marble is affectionately inscribed 

* While these pages have been preparing for the press, the 
venerable ecclesiastic and his aged servant have both gone to 
their last long home. 
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in token of regret, esteem, and gratitude." 
The lines — and they are many — graven on it 
are from his own pen. I recollect only the 
concluding couplet. 

*4|e*i|c:|c*i|c:|c 

" Go 1 daim the promise of thy chosen part : 
In zeal a Martha — with a Mary's heart/' 

The shades of evening were closing around^ 
when after a lengthened search I succeeded in 
discovering Laud's autograph among the re- 
gisters. They were then kept in Latin. The 
entry runs thus : — 

*^ Rcbertus Lowsorty filius Thoma Lowson, 
bapiizattLS fmt vicessimo primo die Martii, 1618, 
a GuUehno Laud.^ 

In the church itself there is little striking. 
The interest attaching to it arises from associa^ 
tion alone. The soil has gathered around the 
main entrance so materially, that you descend 
two steps into the nave. The pews are large ; 
the arches fine ; and from the deficiency of light 
owing to its narrow windows, the aspect of the 
whole building is sombre, even to gloominess. 
Yet this was Laud's church! Here he — to 
whom history has done such sparing justice — 
xninistered in the earlier and more peaceful 
portion of his chequered life. Here he exhorted, 
advised, and warned, who was such an attached 
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and devoted servant to his sovereign — so true 
and faithful a son to his college — so stem a 
disciplinarian, and yet so lenient a judge — such 
a princely patron of learning — such a generous 
master, unflinching friend, humble Christian^ 
and uncompromising churchman. 
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THE ROUGH CLERGYMAN; 

BEING 

A RUDE SKETCH OF A REAL CHARACTER. 



** The amiable and the severe, Mr. Burke's sablime and 
beantifid, by diiSferent proportions, are mixed in every charac- 
ter. Accordingly as either is predominant, men imprint the 
passions of love or fear. The best punch depends on a pro- 
per mixture of sugar and lemon.' ' 

Shenstone, 

** Words must be fitted to a man's mouth ; 'twas well said 
of the fellow that was to make a speech for my Lord Mayor, 
when he desired to take measure of his lordship's mouth." 

Selden, 



^^ And where is your present sphere of labour, 
Dutton ?" was the greeting of one old college 
friend to another at an accidental rencontre 
after a separation of some years — "is it agreeable, 
and likely to be permanent ?" 

" Both," was the reply : " and though the 
rector of Melford Abbas, — ^for such is my locality 
— ^would, by some, be deemed a rough charac- 
ter to deal with, to me he has been invariably 
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kind. The way in which I succeeded to the 
curacy is in perfect keeping with his many and 
marked peculiarities. In order fiilly to com- 
prehend the cahn, peaceftil, and settled charac- 
ter of a curate's life, you must know that in 
fourteen months I occupied no less than three 
different curacies. The j^r*^ I lost by the sud- 
den death of my incumbent : the second by Mr, 
Hope's succession to a better living : the third 
by a revocation of a license which compelled 
my convalescent incumbent to return to resi- 
dence ; and, so situated, he needed the assist- 
ance of no curate I I almost made a vow never 
to seek after 2l fourth. While my plans for the 
future were thus completely unsettled, the fol- 
lowing letter reached me from my kind and un- 
changing friend Canon Bartlett ; — 

" Lichfield, June 1st, 1830. 

^^ My Dear Friend, 

" Mr. Quodmore, the rector of Melford Abbas, 
has requested me to make inquiries among my 
clerical brethren for a gentleman who might be 
disposed to undertake the curacy of his strag- 
gling parish. 

" His manners are eccentric ; but his heart is 
no stranger to kindly feelings, as the following 
circumstances may serve to testify. 

^^ His late curate, Mr. Remmington, after their 
connexion had lasted — and not in every respect 
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harmoniously — ^for some years, waited on him 
to tender his resignation. 

^* * Mr. Quodmore I find it my duty to relin- 
quish the curacy.' 

" ^ On what grounds? 

*^ * My health has been for some time failing ; 
and warns me that I can no longer do justice to 
the important trust reposed in me. I therefore 
hasten to replace it in your hands.' 

" * I shall not receive it' 

** * Indeed, sir, I am serious, and' 

" * So am L' 

^^ * You must see, sir, that I am imequal to 
my duty, and that I had better return home.' 

" * Home, forsooth ! do you think that after 
you have served me some half dozen years in 
Ais humbugging, grumbling, blundering, parish, 
and find yourself amiss fi:om overwork, I shall 
not do my best to see you restored to good con- 
dition ? Go to Leamington. See Dr. Jephson. 
Give up that eternal toast-and-water with which 
you're like to drink yourself into a dropsy, and 
take, as a Christian should do, some decent port' 

" * My good sir,' said Remmington, overcome 
by the warmth and earnestness of his manner, 
— ^ this is impossible for many' 

" ^ Doii't interrupt me. I will have my own 
way for once. I've had little enough of it. 
Heaven knows, of late* This point I will not 
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yielcL There's a bank bill for fifty pounds. 
When that's gone another will be forthcoming. 
And remember^ I shall not fill up the curacy 
till Jephson either cures or kills ye. Now not 
a word. Go home and collect your traps ; and 
to-morrow morning at ten my man shall be at 
your door in readiness to drive you over to 
Leamington.' 

" These facts I learned from the sufferer's lips a 
few hours before he died. Quodmore's. kind- 
ness was unwearied. He watched over poor 
Remmington with the tenderness and affec- 
tion of a £Either over an only child — never 
quitted him during the last week of his life — 
€uid when he was gone^ paid all his little debts, 
observing — ^he had been a faithM curate to 
him; and that no one should have cause to 
reproach his memoiy.' 

^^ Such a man as this deserves attention. Lord 
Anson's frank enables me to inclose a letter of 
introduction, which I beg you wiU lose no time 
in presentmg in person. 

*^ Yours always faithfully, 

« T. C* Bartlett." 

The trait of character afforded by the anec- 
dote which this letter contained, fixed itself 
forcibly upon my memory. " I should like to 
see this man," was my involuntary and half- 
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audible conclusion ; and in an hour I was on 
horseback busily exploring my way across the 
country to Melford Abbas.* By dint of inces- 
sant enquiry and hard riding I at length reached 
a little, noisy, straggling village with a large 
pond at one end and a small church with ta- 
pering spire at the other. Near the latter was 
a pretty, white-washed, cottage-dwelling covered 
with clematis and roses: and encircled by a 
garden in admirable order and fragrant with 
odour. Near the house with rake and hoe be- 
side him, a huge gardener's knife stuck in his 
belt, and thick, coarse^ undressed, leather 
gloves on his hands, was a spare middle-aged 
gentleman working away as busily and dili- 
gently as if then and there earning his liveli- 
hood as a labourer at half-a-crown a-day. 

" Good evenings sir." 

" Same to you — same to you," was the 
prompt reply, uttered with singular quickness : 
but the speaker was intent upon his task and 
never raised his eyes for an instant from the 
carnations he was carefully supporting, 

" Very fine weather." 

^ Yes : every goose knows that !" 

* It is proper here to state, that to avoid the possibility of 
wounding private feelings the names of persons and places — 
the actors in the scene being still living ^ — ^have been purposely 
dianged. 
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The answer was sufficiently discouraging if 
not irritating : but the evening was drawing in ; 
my steed was jaded ; and I myself sincerely 
desirous to reach my journey's end. I stifled 
therefore the retort upon my lip and persevered. 
** This is Melford Abbas I presume : where 
shall I find Mr. Quodmore ?" 

** My name is Quodmore — ^pray what is 
yours?" 

I gave it : and placed in his hands^ at the 
same time, my letter of introduction. He took 
it — turned it over twenty times before he opened 
it, scanning me most attentively all the time 
with his grey, restless, inquisitive eyes — ^broke 
the seal with a pish that scared away every fly 
from his well-worn beaver, and when he had 
finished his missive looked up with a most dis- 
satisfied air, and ejaculated ** Well ? " 

** I have come to you on the business of that 
letter: but as we cannot discuss the point in 
the open air if you will send a servant to hold 
my horse — ^ 

** I keep no servants for any such purpose. 
You are young and able to do it yourself I 
shall send no servant to ye, you may depend 
upon it The stables are in that direction due 
south. Find your way to them." 

" The man is perfectly impracticable," was 
my moumfiil conclusion as I dejectedly dis- 
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mounted in the stable yard. *^ What an idiot 
I have been to take such a ride in search of 
him ! Were I only sure of two hours day-light, 
and not on a strange cross-country-road, I 
would trouble neither stable, nor man, nor 
master more. As it is I must make a merit oi 
endurance." 

With anything but a placid brow I returned 
to the house, where as I learnt by a message 
conveyed by a servant, Mr. Quodmore was im- 
patiently awaiting me. ** Yes," said he after 
another lengthened and searching survey of my 
features, ^^ I think you are a rational being ; I 
really do think," after another pause, "you pos- 
sess reason." 

*^ I hope so." 

^^ Because I have been baited almost to death 
since poor Remmington left me by beings who 
either had none when they started or lost it on 
their road to me. For example : A young fel- 
low came here the other day about the curacy. 
I said to him when he had explained his errand, 
— ^ I will attend to ye in five minutes, but I'm 
just about insuring my life for the benefit of 
my brother who has chosen to have a wife and 
eleven children. — What the simpleton's been 
thinking about has puzzled me these twenty 
years — ^and a hundred pounds a-piece will be 
no bad thing for !em when I'm gone — -my money 
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Tve a notion^ will do them as much good as my 
example ; and so there's ^ Every man his own 
farrier, to amuse ye in the interim.' " 

** * Ah ! Mr. Quodmore' says he, rising upon 
his toes and lifting up his deceitfiil-looking eyes, 
* you belong to the homines prceposteri — ^you 
are beginning at the wrong end. You ought 
to be careful for nothing, and to leave all con- 
siderations of this kind to his care who feeds 
the ravens!' — *The ravens!' said I, ^ Your 
father was not of that opinion ! he did not 
think so, or you would never have been seated 
in that dennet with that grinning jackanapes in 
livery perched behind you. The ravens indeed ! 
You ought to be as hoarse as a raven yourself 
before you uttered such absurdity ! ' 

** Supper was now announced. At its close he 
decanted a bottle of port with equal judgment 
and gravity, and after warily sipping about the 
fifth of a glass, turned the decanter over to me 
with the remark — 

" * Now, Sir, what think you of this port ? ' 

^^ Determined to meet him on his own groimd 
and to pay him in his own coin, I replied — the 
liquor bore me out in my statement — 

" ^Execrable!' 

" * That is your opinion ?' 

^^atis.' 

«* Of MY wine?' 
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" ^ Yes: if you choose to own it.' 
** * Ha 1 ha ! ha 1 Then my heart warms to 
you from this moment. You are one of 
THE FAMILY — ^the Smallest but most genuine 
family in England — ^the plain speakers. Sir, 
the curacy is yours, if you are pleased to accept 
it : and all that I can do shall be done to render 
it agreeable to you.' 

" The good understanding we then arrived at 
has to this hour remained unbroken I" 
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— ** Not her*s the sadder lot, 
Whom fortane destines to abide, 

Where others mark her not. 
Distinction's path is hard beset 

With danger and with wrong — 
More blessed to whom obscurity 

And gentle peace belong. 
She is too bold who fondly sighs, 

To try the sunny glade — 
Others beside the violet 

Are sqfest in the shade,*^ 

Caroline Fry, 



They are listened to with ill-disguised impa- 
tience, by a misjudging world, who venture tt) 
affirm that success is not happiness, and that 
distinction is not security; — who, connecting 
the glorious fixture with the passing present, 
remind their fellows that life has duties superior 
to the gratification of appetite and the struggles 
of ambition; that it should be crowded with 
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generous and usefiil deeds ; and dignified by an 
earnest and zealous devotion to those pursuits 
and objects which are most worthy of the soul. 
He alone rightly estimates the boon of existence 
who, in sUence, prepares himself for that higher 
destination which is at once the incentive and 
reward of human virtue. 

Such was the train of reflection which sug- 
gested itself to a loiterer who lingered on a 
summer's evening of uncommon calm and 
beauty, amid the shattered remains of Groby 
Castle. It stands in the little village of that 
name, midway between Leicester and Markfield, 
and challenges, from its commanding position 
and time-worn aspect, the attention of the 
passing traveller. What remains of it is fine, 
though sadly dilapidated and strangely dese- 
crated. Dairy utensils occupy the hall, where 
the former Barons of Groby held feast and 
wassail : implements of husbandry lie upon the 
dais ; and the pleasaunce and terrace, once the 
haunt of the brave and the fair, are scarcely dis- 
cernible amid the indescribable litter of a large 
farm. But the view from its keep is glorious ; 
and the associations, connected with it, stirring. 
The eye ranges over a considerable extent of 
country, richly cultivated and abundantly diver- 
sified with hill and dale, till it is checked by the 
noble sweep of woods which skirt Lord Stam- 
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ford's domain^ and form with their dark and 
umbrageous foliage a fine back-ground to the 
smiling pastures before them. A little to the 
left is a splendid sheet of water wooded down to 
ite very brim. la the distance rise the spires 
of Leicester^ and the crumbling remains of 
that wealthy and far-famed abbey which shel- 
tered the fallen Cardinal,* and whence his 
daring and ambitious spirit passed to its dread 
account* 

Yet for those who are not averse to muse on 
days gone by, or imwilling from the mistakes 
and follies of the past to extract lessons of wis- 
dom and moderation for the ftiture, Groby pos- 
sesses another and still more powerful speU. It 
was the residence, during the happiest part of 
her life, of the lovely and unfortunate Elizabeth 
Woodville : and while standing on the mound 
which tradition has handed down as the favour- 
ite haunt of this celebrated* woman, and the 
spot where with many a mi^iving she parted 
never to meet again with the husband of her 
youth, one can scarcely avoid giving the reins 
to fancy, and recalling in rapid review the varied 
features of her eventfiil life. 

An honoured — ^and then a neglected wife ; a 
prisoner — and yet the mother of a reigning 
queen ; condemned for an indefinite period to 

* Wolsey. 
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rigid confinement — ^and that without any cringe, 
or even the semblance of one having been 
proved against her; what a Ufe of vicissitude 
Providence willed her's should be ! And at its 
outset how little likely to be chequered with 
those extremes of penury, elevation, wretched- 
ness, rank, and persecution, which successively 
marked its turbid course ! 

The daughter of Jacqueline, of Luxembourg, 
Duchess of Bedford, by her second husband. 
Sir Richard Woodville, of Grafton Underwood, 
in Northamptonshire — a private gentleman of 
slender fortune — a life of ease and tranquiUity 
appeared her probable destiny. The singular 
loveliness of her person drew, however, around 
her humble home many suitors, and among the 
rest him whose bride she became at sixteen — 
Sir John Gray. For him she quitted at that 
early age the paternal roof; and with him at 
Groby some few years of tranquil happiness — 
the only ones she ever knew — fleeted swiftly 
by. 

This dream of affection — ^for such it must 
have seemed in the retrospect — ^was rudely 
broken by the din of civil war. The contests 
of York and Lancaster deluged the plains of 
England with the best and bravest blood. Her 
husband ranged himself under the banners of 
his sovereign : fell in the second battle of St. 
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Albans: and as the necessary result of his 
loyalty to his prince his estates were confiscated 
by the successfiil party. 

To the shelter of her father's hall — that hall 
which she had quitted a happy and triumphant 
bride — Lady Elizabeth returned a widow and 
penniless. 

But there is a fountain of fathomless love 
which gushes up in a mother's hearty — quench- 
less and inexhaustible, — ^when she gazes on the 
children of him who has gone to his rest; more 
particularly when the lost and lamented one has 
been the object of her freshest affections, the 
companion of her happiest hours, and the hus- 
band of her youth. To reinstate in their 
paternal possessions the children of her late 
lamented lord this high-minded woman was 
prepared to bear any privations, brave any peril, 
and submit to any indignity save that of dis- 
honour. Availing herself of the monarch's 
accidental visit to her mother, on his return 
from the chase, she threw herself at his feet, 
and iifiplored him to do justice to the memory 
of a man whose only fault had been a quality 
common to them both — ^undaunted bravery; 
who had erred — ^if error it had been — only in 
his unshaken devotion to him whom he beUeved 
to be his lawful prince. Then, pointing to her 
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children, she claimed in their behalf the exer- 
cise of the proudest prerogative of tlie crown — 
that of mercy; and conjured the king not to 
visit her innocent and unconscious offspring 
with poverty and ignominy merely because their 
father had adopted a course which he conceived 
to be the only one consistent with truth and 
honour. 

Struck by her beauty — ^heightened by her 
mourning dress and earnest manner — ^the impe- 
tuous monarch hastened to raise her from the 
ground with the strongest assurances of his 
royal favour ; and finding on further intercourse 
her mental attainments surpassed only by her 
personal loveliness, he in his turn bent the 
knee and became the suitor. His proposals 
were in keeping with his libertine character, and 
were indignantly repulsed. 

*^This attitude befits neither yourself nor 
me. HI would it become me to be your queen : 
worse would it befit me to be your concu- 
bine." 

They parted: and for some days her own 
fate, as well as the fortunes of her children, 
seemed to tremble in the balance. At the end 
of that period the king returned to Grafton, 
and carried away by the vehemence of his pas- 
sion besought the object of his admiration to 
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share his throne. Theu* nuptials were cele- 
brated with the utmost privacy at Grafton ; and, 
on May day 1464^ Lady Elizabeth Gray became 
queen of England. 

How wisely and how mercifully is the future 
veiled from us I Had this lovely woman, as she 
stood beside the youthful monarch in the lowly 
sanctuary of Grafton, foreseen that this act would 
darken with the deepest shades of wretchedness 
her after life — that it would kindle anew the 
flames of civil war, ^and cause the blood of 
thousands to be shed in deadly conflict — that it 
would issue in the destruction of her own kin- 
dred, and especially of that son* whose for- 
tunes she thus hoped to secure, — that it would 
doom her to wear away the evening of her days 
in poverty, captivity, and neglect — she would 
have shrunk, as if *^ seared by a hot iron," from 
the diadem which her ardent lover then vir- 
tually placed upon her brow. 

Yet all these disastrous consequences re- 
sulted from that inauspicious marriage: and 
that May-day which would be welcomed so 
fondly by Lady Elizabeth's family, considered 
by herself as among the brightest in the calen- 
dar, and hailed by her followers as the one 
which placed their mistress beyond the reach 

♦ Sir Tbomas Gray. 
L 
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of calamity, was the day which sealed the 
wretchedness of her fixture life. 

For though her fiunily was ennobled — though 
her father was created Earl Rivers ; appointed 
Lord Treasurer as well as Lord High Constable, 
with the reversion of the latter oflSce to his son 
— though her brother married the daughter and 
heiress of Lord Scales, succeeded to the large 
estates of that opulent nobleman, and had the 
family title revived in his person, — though her 
son Sir Thomas Gray wedded the King's niece, 
who was also the heiress of the Duke of Exe- 
ter — ^the prosperity of her kindred was singularly 
fleeting. 

Her father died very soon after his elevation 
to an earldom, and at a moment when his exist- 
ence was more than ever valuable to his harassed 
daughter. Over the others she had the sorrow 
of mourning as among the earliest victims to 
the ra^e of the usurper Richard. They were 
beheaded on the same day at Pontefract by 
order of that sanguinary monster. 

Nor was it long before the wretchedness 
which closely tracked this hasty marriage was 
experienced by Elizabeth herself. The Earl 
of Warwick, incensed at the King's dupUcity — 
for at the very moment when Edward had de- 
termined on marrying his bcautifiil subject, the 
Earl, at his instance, had formally concluded at 
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Paris a marriage treaty with the Princess Bona 
of Savoy — ^renounced his allegiance ; and forth- 
with became as formidable a foe as he had hi- 
therto been a serviceable fiiend. By the aid of 
this clever, courageous, and unscrupulous par- 
tisan, Henry the Sixth was released from con- 
finement, and reseated on the throne. A Par- 
liament was summoned at Westminster, by 
which Henry was recognised as the lawful mo- 
narch of the realm ; Edward declared an usur- 
per^ every statute made during his reign was 
repealed ; and his adherents proclaimed traitors. 

From the standard of Warwick success ap- 
peared inseparable. And Elizabeth, within six 
years after her marriage, saw her husband 
abandoned by the people — obliged to fly the 
country — dependent for the necessaries of ex- 
istence upon the bounty of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and herself an inmate of the Sanctuary 
at Westminster, the only shelter which could 
screen her from her enemies. 

Again the tide of events turned; and on 
the brow of this plaything of fortune the mock- 
ery of royalty once more glittered. 

Warwick was slain; and Edward regained 
the throne. But the life of unreserved domes- 
tic confidence; the pleasures — tranquil and 
unobtrusive but not the less soothing — of re- 
tired domestic happiness once enjoyed amid the 

l2 
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shades of Groby were never to be her's again, 
Edward was a selfish sensualist and Elizabeth a 
neglected wife. His numerous infidelities — 
his open and avowed indifieretice to the sanc- 
tity of the marriage vow — ^his notorious amour 
with Jane Shore — and his utter carelessness 
about the influence of his example upon the 
morals of his people, must have told fearfully 
upon a heart already wrung with sorrow and 
disappointment. 

Her acquaintance with misfortime was still 
incomplete. Edward died ; and by the order 
of her uncle, her two children, Edward the 
Fifth and his brother the Duke of York, were 
smothered in the Tower. Many a mother's heart 
has responded to the plaintive eloquence with 
which she opposed the removal of her second 
son, the Duke of York, fi*om the Sanctuary at 
Westminster, where he and his sisters had taken 
refuge. " Urge me not," was her reply to the 
two Archbishops, Bourchier and Rotheram, 
who pressed her to comply with Richard's de- 
mand — " Holy men ye are — ^but still are men 
— have no children — are strangers to the yearn- 
ings and misgivings of a mother's heart See 
you not that I guard his brother^ s life while he 
is with me ? Who dare injure Edward while his 
successor and avenger Richard still survives ? I 
shield the King from outrage while my eye 
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watches over Richard. And what eye so vi- 
gilantj true^ and sleepless as a mother's ?" 

She was then told that if persuasion proved 
unavailing, force would be resorted to by the 
council. 

" Say you so ? Ah I despatch us both at once, 
but do not separate us." 

At length finding resistance useless, and re- 
ceiving with bitter incredulity the solemn pledge 
of each prelate for the life and safety of the 
young prince, she gave him, most reluctantly, 
and bedewed with tears, into their custody; 
bidding him, at the same time, a last adieu. 

Her fears were prophetic. They garted: 
on this earth never to meet again ! 

The mercUess reign of Richard the Third, 
marked in the annals of England by characters 
of blood, swept away her kindred in rapid suc- 
cession. At length the measure of the tyrant's 
iniquities was foil ; and the battle of Bosworth 
consigned him to an ignominious grave, and 
raised the victor to the vacant throne. By his 
marriage with Elizabeth of York, Henry united 
the hostile houses : and she, who it is under- 
stood suggested this measure of profound policy, 
might naturally have expected at the court of 
her son-in-law a safe and honourable asylum for 
her declining years. 

But in vain. She and sorrow had not yet 
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parted ; and the bitter disappointments of 
Elizabeth of Groby were to know no other ter- 
mination but the grave. 

Upon some frivolous pretext, never fully ex- 
plained and with difficulty even to be guessed 
at, her person was seized by Henry's order, 
her lands and revenues confiscated, and herself 
immersed in the nunnery of Bermondsey. 
There, after many years of close captivity, 
brightened by no intervals of lenity or indul- 
gence, that life which once promised to be so 
joyous, closed in poverty, solitude, and confine- 
ment 

Ah ! methought, as I traversed the court-yard 
once graced by the presence of one so fair and 
highly gifted, how often must that crushed and 
wounded spirit have yearned after this quiet 
retirement I 

How often in the dreary hours of her long 
captivity, would memory transport her to Groby 
and its sun-lit hall — the scene of her earliest 
and happiest hours. 

How often would she in fency hear the rustle 
of the woods, and the miurmur of the stream, 
and the carol of the birds — sights and sounds 
with which her care-worn spirit was never to be 
gladdened more ! 

With what painftil accuracy would she call up 
every feature of that home where she had been 
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a happy and an honoured bride — ^where the 
current of her life had glided smoothly away, 
unruffled by a single care or anxiety; before 
her spirits had been crushed beneath the weight 
of royalty and her heart desolated by the be- 
reavements of affection ! 

With what agony would she think of her first 
husband— the confidmg and the brave ; of the 
son and the brother slain at Pontefiract ; of the 
royal children murdered in the Tower! Alas I 
the thirst of the dying wretch in the desert is 
nothing to the pining for voices which have 
ceased I 

Faint nunours might reach her lonely cell, of 
the imintemipted prosperity of her daughter ; 
that she was a happy and an honoured wife ; 
that **her children rose up and called her 
blessed." Such tidings would be like the distant 
clash of arms to the captive soldier whom prison 
walls and bars inclose for ever ! 
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THE DYING REQUEST OF THE 
INHDEL'S DAUGHTER. 



** Naturally, men are prone to spin themselves a web of 
opinions out of their own brains, and to have a religi(m that 
may be called their own. Men are far readier to make to 
themselves a faith, than to receive that which God hath formed 
to their own hands/' 

Bujpter, 



If succes de la Societe constituted happiness^ Mr. 
Breynton, of Beech Abbey, would have been a 
truly enviable man. 

With ample means, very popular manners, a 
vast store of information, and singular aptness 
in imparting it-no smaU share of the homage of 
the world fell to Mr. Breynton's lot And in 
truth there were some grounds on which it was 
deservedly given. To the unfortunate he never 
refused a hearing, nor, to the needy, relief. 
He possessed the art — so rarely understood — of 
doing a generous act gracefiilly, and of inflicting 
a refusal kindly. The feelings, prepossessions. 
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and even prejudices of others he carefidly 
respected. There was nothing selfish aboat 
him. But with all these elements of happiness 
Mr. Breynton was a saddened man. There was 
an aching void in his bosom which no fleeting 
popularity could fill. To the support arising 
from settled religious convictions he was a 
stranger. And yet it would have been doing 
him injustice to say that he was wholly destitute 
of religious ffeelings : while it would have puz- 
zled the ablest casuist to state in what those 
religious feelings consisted. 

" I worship" — he was accustomed to say to 
his three motherless daughters^ firom whose edu- 
cation a religious creed was systematically ex- 
cluded — "I worship THE SUPREME in his works. 
I adore his omnipotence in the starry firmament 
on a cloudless night I trace his bounty in the 
fields of waving com — ^his love of order in the 
undeviating succession of the seasons — ^his ever 
watchfiil providence in the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of ocean. The sun images out to me his 
all-pervading bounty. The sea mirrors to me 
his fathomless eternity." 

But with natural objects his religious im- 
pressions terminated. Mr. Breynton was an 
infidel I 
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There is not upon earth a more painful 
spectacle than that of a gifted and accomplished 

WORLDLING. 

When infinite pains^ and measureless care^ 
and ceaseless vigilance, are bestowed upon pre- 
serving the outward tabernacle to the utter for- 
getfiJness of the immortal spirit within— when 
the whole attention is absorbed in the decora- 
tion of the casket, and not a thought bestowed 
on the rich jewel it enshrines— tirhen what is 
earthly and temporal is pointedly and palpably 
preferred to what is spiritual and eternal, — oh! 
what a melancholy perversion is it of the great 
purposes of our being! 

It was thus with those three graceftil girls 
who shared with their misguided parent the 
splendid seclusion of Beech Abbey. Their dis- 
tance, five miles firom the parish church, was 
ui^ed as an excuse for continued absence fi*om 
the public services of the sanctuary. No reli- 
gious teacher of any persuasion found favour in 
the eyes of Mr. Breynton, or by any chance 
was ever permitted to be his guest ; while Chris- 
Uanity was a topic which he not only carefiiUy 
eschewed himself, but which Madame Fuil- 
lard — ^a French fi:ee-thinking governess — to do 
her justice, knew nothing at all about ! It was 
a fiightfiil system. Nothing in the way of ac- 
complishments, or general information was for- 
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gotten. Every care was bestowed upon the 
carriage — the air — the manner. Exterior erace* 
;Z^ eleg^ce, «, e^ „a winmog^^^- 
dress — these were points on which the most 
sedulous attention was success&dly bestowed; 
but no one effort was made to inculcate fixed 
and governing religious principles, or to plume 
the soul for a final flight to a blissM and eter- 
nal home. 



But in no human breast hath the Almighty 
Governor left himself without a witness . There 
were moments when the thought of his own 
inevitable dissolution — of the dark, uncertain, 
&thomle88 future, by which it would be suc- 
ceeded — shot like an ice-bolt through the scep- 
tic's ftame. "The spirit can never die!" — he 
would often murmur to himself — "How will 
that future affect it?" Then, again, as to those 
I leave behind me ?" And in an instant fancy 
would picture to him the dependent state of 
those fondly-cherished beings who had such 
paramount claims upon him; and whom his 
demise would render destitute. *^ They will be 
orphans" — was his oft-repeated conclusion — 
" portionless— homeless— friendless !" 



*^ In your circumstances I should insure my 
life;" said Mr. Keenphrase, his confidential 
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adviser^ to whom he had mentioned once and 
again his insupportable anxiety on this par- 
ticular subject. " Having no son, your estates 
being strictly entailed must pass at once to the 
male heir. You have no choice in the matter. 
Upon no part of your property can you exer- 
cise that control by will which would enable 
you to make any provision for your daughters. 
From your own generous temper and, — ^pardon 
me, — ^too hospitable habits, your expenditure 
must nearly equal your income, if not exceed 
it At all events the idea of accumulation is 
visionary. Another expedient presents itself. 
Insure your life at once ; and for some consider- 
able amount. Carry this suggestion into full 
effect; and you will then be safe and secure if 
death should come the next hour." 

" Safe and secure!" — exclaimed Mr, Breyn- 
ton, with bitter emphasis, as his brusque ad- 
viser quitted him. " What have those words to 
do with me? Safety I security! to me these 
terms convey no kind of meaning." And he 
laughed loudly ; almost wildly. " My creed is 
not of yesterday. Years ago did I arrive at the 
conviction that Christianity is false. Yes I after 
death there is instant, perfect, perpetual uncon- 
sciousness. What is there in fact to re-appear? 
The bodies of the dead crumble into dust tho- 
roughly and rapidly enough* That &ct we can 
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readily ascertain. The spirit that animated 
them vanishes altogether. Unbroken — eternal 
unconsciousness succeeds. Vii^il aptly de- 
scribes it: — 

** Illis dura quies oculos, etferreus urget 
Somnus ; in ^ternam clauduniur lumina noctemJ* 

Strange that a responsible being, with the 
light of a divine revelation streaming fully 
around him, should fortify himself on the most 
momentous of all subjects by a quotation from 
a heathen poet ! 



But the prospect of poverty and dependence 
for his children was not the evil which Mr. 
Breynton had to dread. That was not the poi- 
soned arrow winged by an invisible hand. Sun- 
shine still fell around him. Affluence awaited 
one of his children. A few days after the con- 
versation with Keenphrase, a circumstance oc- 
curred which completely changed the current 
of Mr. Breynton's life, and gave increased pro- 
minence to his opinions. About a dozen miles 
from the abbey lived a Mrs. Egerton, a lady of 
large fortune, who had been an early and at- 
tached friend of its former mistress. After Mrs. 
Breynton's death, mere formal civilities had 
been interchanged between Mrs. Egertoa and 
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the widower. This was the result of his reU- 
gions creed which the former viewed with hor- 
ror. But her heart still clung with affection to 
the children of her early friend ; and no fitting 
opportunity did she allow to slip of proving to 
them that the memory of their mother was still 
dear to her. An accident terminated abruptly 
and unexpectedly Mrs. Egerton's Ufe. She had 
no near relatives : and to the utter consternation 
of a large circle of legacy-hunting acquaintance^ 
it appeared that she had bequeathed the bulk 
of her property to Eleanor, Mr. Breynton's 
youngest daughter — "because from all she could 
hear, or learn, respecting her, she bore, both in 
temper and disposition, no faint resemblance to 
her sainted mother." 

Never was there a will, save and except Mr. 
Wood's of Gloucester, which caused such abim- 
dant dissatis&ction. " It was cruel" — " It was 
unnatural" — " It was unreasonable" — " It was 
ungratefid" — *^ It showed a weak intellect" — " It 
was wholly indefensible" — " Annuities to all 
her servants, but not one legacy to any human 
being ! Infamous I" — " It ought to be set aside 
forthwith in Doctors' Commons !" 

In this outcry none joined more lustily than 
the friends of a little girl called Rachael Ben- 
dlesham, whose beauty had won for her the no- 
tice of Mrs. I^erton ; who had fondled her ; 
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caressed her ; estranged her from her parents ; 
monopolized her aiFection; and had then 
foi^otten her! There was not the slightest 
mention made of her, or the most scanty provi- 
sion allotted her in the wilL The omission was 
to her parents a source of the most bitter dis- 
appointment : their joy, therefore, was propor- 
tionate at learning that the circumstance had 
been favourably represented to Mrs. Egerton's 
heiress, and that sunshine would again be re- 
stored to the Uttle Rachael's prospects. This 
was Eleanor's earliest care on succeeding to 
her property. It proved, if nothing more, 
that from the selfishness which wealth too 
often brings along with it, her heart was yet 
free. 

** The omission" — so ran her explanation to 
the Rendleshams, " has arisen entirely from 
inadvertence. — ^It has sprung from no indispo- 
sition, I am persuaded, on the part of Mrs. 
Egerton to redeem any pledge she had once 
made you. That omission I shall rejoice at your 
allowing me to supply. Little Rachael shall 
never be in any way burdensome to you again. 
I will educate her: and the sum which you 
say you once heard Mrs. Egerton hastily pro- 
mise her — that sum I will secure to her — ^by deed, 
on her coining of age." 

Ah! she little knew the influence which 
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the youthful Rachel was to exercise on her after- 
life I So true it is — 

** That seeking others* good we find our own :'* — 

A sound and thoughtful maxim^ to be found in 
no less a writer than Plata But a greater than 
Plato has embodied the same sentiment in a 
promise of a &r more consolatory and perma- 
nent nature — 

" Cast thy bread upon the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days." 



Of the million who covet wealth and ar- 
dently engage in its pursuit, how few are there 
who consider its solemn responsibility ! The 
multitude pant for it as a means of gratifying 
their own follies, passions, prejudices — as the 
stepping-stone to power — in some cases a 
substitute for power itself — without bestowing 
a single thought on the irrefragable claim 
which their indigent brethren advance to it. 
And yet upon all human possessions is in- 
scribed the solemn memento, " Lent, but not 
Given.^^ The wealthy ought to be the Al- 
mighty's almoners. Theirs is but a steward- 
ship of uncertain duration, and bounded by a 
most searching reckoning. ^^ Rich men who 
are merely such," says an old writer, " are like 
the cypress-tree ; they may appear toelly but are 
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fruitless. Why should we reserve our benevo- 
lence for purposes after we are dead ? Those 
who give not till they die, show that they 
would not then, if they could withhold any 
longer 1" 

*' The lust of gold succeeds the lust of conquests ; 
The lust of gold, unfeeling and remorseless ; 
The last corruption of degenerate man/' 

There is a harshness and bitterness in this 
sentiment of Johnson, however firmly it may 
may be sanctioned by experience, which one 
is glad to mellow by that soothing and holy 
apothegm of Bacon : — 

" It is heaven upon earth to have a man's 
mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth," 



To return to the little dark-eyed Rachael. A 
very brief interval elapsed after her future for- 
tunes had been placed on a firm basis, ere her 
youthful protectress paid her a visit The Uttle 
girl was silent and dispirited. Her mistress ap- 
peared an amiable and well-intentioned wo- 
man: but her sorrowing inmate missed the 
cheering smile, the encouraging tones, and the 
affectionate caress of her former friend. Eleanor 

M 
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addressed faer simply, mildly, tenderly. The 
little girl listened; and the while her colour 
rose, mounted, deepened, till it crimsoned even 
her fair and finely developed brow. She gazed 
with calm but painful earnestness into Eleanor's 
sweet and gende countenance till the tears 
gathered slowly in her soft dark eye; and 
at length the feelings, which were evidently 
crowding thick and fast upon her little heart, 
found vent in accents of inexpressible sorrow. 

" I like you : you are something — something 
resembling Mrs. Egerton. Mrs. Egerton is 
gone to heaven. They tell me you are now 
in Mrs. Egerton's place. But oh! you will 
never — never — ^be my dear Mrs. Egerton to 
me." 

The sweet clear voice in which this out- 
break was uttered — the calm deliberate manner 
in which it was given — sensibly affected her 
to whom it was addressed. 

Horrified at this frank confession, and fearful 
<^ the consequences, the mistress fidgetted, 
and fumed, and fretted, and bustled about; 
and as a total change of subject, bid the little 
mourner bring her sampler, and her stitching, 
and her verse-book for Miss Breynton's in- 
spection. 

The little girl was proof against all entreaties. 
^^Nol" said she, addressing Eleanor, ^^I would 
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rather repeat to you the two texts I learnt for Mrs. 
Egerton. They were the last I ever said to her. 
Ah ! I shall never see, or say them to her again ! 
She used to talk to me much about Jesus 
Christ. She is vnth him now ! Yes : she is 
With him now!" And then, ^ if it were a 
relief to her little over-charged spirit, she slowly 
repeated in her plaintive but most musical 
voice — 

^* He that hath the Son of God bath life ; cmd 
he that hath not the Son of God^ hath not Ufe.^^ 

^^ lam the Way, the Truth, and the Life: no 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me.^^ 

Eleanor listened to her little monitress with 
deep and ungovernable emotion. Thoughts 
equally new 2Sid. startling flashed across her 
mind. 

" You must return with me," was her address 
to the delighted Rachel: "and let your text- 
book and your verse-book accompany you." 

Not a word was spoken durijog the drive to 
the Abbey : but the little girl was happy : for 
once more was she fcmdly caressed and kindly 
smiled on. 

And Eleaxiior's thoughts whither — whither did 
they wing? For the first time to the world 
beyond the grave — to the home of the dis- 
embodied spirit — to the final resting place of 
the sodL 

M 2 
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The impression made that hour God's grace 
never permitted to fade. 



^' It is as I expected. The Religionists have 
got hold of her," was Mr. Breynton's conclu- 
sion, as Eleanor drove oif with her sisters one 
wet and gloomy morning to church. "The 
books I have seen on her work-table — the 
strangely-altered tone of her conversation — her 
sudden subscription to the Sunday-school — the 
intimacy which she has contrived to establish 
with our restless Rector — aUke convince me 
that she has surrendered her mind to the 
influence of superstition. But she seems 
happy: and a kinder, a more affectionate, a 
more dutiful daughter never slumbered beneath 
the shelter of a father's roof. We cannot both 
be right ;" — he continued musingly — ^^ if there 
be, — as she would fain persuade me, — ^a future 
state of righteous retribution, my prospects are 
gloomy enough. I have a great stake upon 
this die. But there is no such state" — said he 
boldly — " the belief in it is inculcated by 
interested men solely for their own special 
benefit. ^ Man goeth to his long home ! ' Is it 
not written so ? His long home — 2l long, long 
sleep in the grave. Show me the being; that 
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has returned from thence and I will prepare for 
a future state like the rest. No I no I Chris- 
tianity is false : that is my fixed and firm con-, 
viction. And yet," — added he, after a pause, — 
*^ in spite of this conviction, Christianity may 
be true: and I may wake again in another 
world to prove it!" There was agony in the 
thought He shook with ungovernable emotion, 
as the words rose to his lips : and rushing into 
the air, traversed for hours his splendid domain 
in the vain effort to escape from himself! 



It was bright, gay, glorious summer ! The 
woods around Beech Abbey were in full 
beauty and its magnificent gardens in full 
bloom. Never had the venerable pile been 
so crowded with guests. Of course this was 
wholly accidental! The large accession of 
fortune so unexpectedly bestowed on his 
youngest daughter, could not possibly have 
enlarged the circle of Mr. Breynton's acquaint- 
ance, or necessarily have increased the attention 
with which he was previously listened to. And 
yet there were circumstances which would — had 
it been possible — have led to an opposite con- 
clusion. Many who had once been introduced 
to the owner of the abbey, and who had per- 
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mitted that introduction to lie dormant^ now 
pointedly recalled it to Mr. Breynton's recollec- 
tion. Some^ indeed, claimed him as an ac* 
qaaintance whose very persons had long since 
faded from Mr. Breynton's remembrance ; and 
to which, the best exertions on his part, 
failed to restore them ! The discoveries 
too which were made, were many and nn- 
expected. The roads to Beech Abbey, it 
was found, were singularly improved. The 
young men made this discovery. It con- 
tained an excellent billiard-room and an ad- 
mirably-adjusted table. This decision was 
pronounced oracularly by the elderlies. More- 
over, it was perfectly surprising how many 
mammas, who had younger sons unprovided for, 
** found the abbey lie directly in their route^^ to 
Harrowgate, Scarboror^h, Tenby, Buxton, and 
Brighton! And the number was startling of 
grey-headed papas, with an eldest son blest with 
the succession to an estate pretty deeply mort- 
gaged, who came to consult Mr- Breynton upon 
a knotty point in architecture, or a disputed 

link in a pedigree. 

The extreme good nature, too, of people was 
perfectly unprecedented. "Favourable con- 
structions" were the order of the day. 

*^ As to Mr. Breynton's opinions," observed 
Mrs. Orlingbuiy, — of course, in saying this 
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j$he had no reference whatever to her widowed 
niece whom she was anxiously recommending 
to the heiress as her Dame de Compagnie: 
" Why, they are his opinions, and he alone is 
answerable for them I " 

** True," rejoined Mrs. Stapleton, whose son 
coveted the representation of the north division 
of the county, and Miss Breynton's voters, two 
hundred and fifty in number, would pretty well 
decide, as parties were then balanced, the fate 
of the candidate she opposed^ " but he does not 
obtrude them on society; and we are not 
obUged, my dear madam, to know that he even 
entertains them!" 

*^ Cleariy not," said Mrs, Orlingbury: and 
arm-in-arm they hurried off to an oratorio. 

" His breakfasts are inimitable," cried Sr 
Chaiies Gattonbuiy, a professed gourmand. 
** His potted char — " 

" Ah 1 that char ! it should immoartalize him," 
lisped Aspinall, an embryo epicure. 

" His preserves are excellent," said Colonel 
Harkaway, an old sportsman. 

" And his claret superb," added Captain Dc- 
vereux, a young guardsman. 

** Take him altogether, he is a very valuable 
member of society ;" was the oracular snmming 
up of Mr. Seth Stumps, the banker, who had 
an eye to being the auditor of Eleanor's pro- 
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perty ; and who was firmly resolved that all her 
rents should find their way into, if they never 
again came out of, his clutches. " He deserves 
universal respect. Few men more upright and 
exemplary than my worthy fiiend, Mr. Breyn- 
ton, of Beech Abbey ! England could ill afford 
to lose him!" 

Baal has no temple in Britain : but his wor- 
shippers are many ! 



For some months Beech Abbey had ceased 
to be to Eleanor a happy home. Her father's 
opinions differed so materially firom her own on 
the most momentous of all subjects ; there was 
such an evident disinclination on his part to 
allow the tenets of Christianity to receive any 
visible acknowledgment in his household ; that 
Eleanor felt the bondage of his creed had 
become a burden too heavy to be borne. 

Perhaps, too, the marked attentions which 
she had for some time past received firom Mr. 
Walter de Mowbray, the nephew and heir of 
the Earl of Wharfedale, and which her heart 
had whispered were but too gratefiil to her, 
might have had some little influence in matur- 
ing this conclusion. What woman would not 
have been flattered by the devotion of one who 
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was high-bom, gallant, bold, and true ? What 
Christian daughter would have tenaciously 
clung to the shelter of an infidel parent, whose 
views were a source of perpetual terror and 
regret? 

At length, her union with Mr. De Mowbray 
was resolved upon. Lord Wharfedale did not 
dissemble his satis&ction at the proposed con- 
nexion. By Mr. Breynton -it was hailed with 
that deep and passionate exultation so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of an ambitious spirit, 

" My child, — ^yes I and in spite of her newly- 
formed opinions, — my favourite child will be a 
peeress. The coronet of a countess will glitter 
on that fair and poUshed brow. The youngest 
daughter of my house will one day be the mis- 
tress of Wharfedale Castle and its broad domain. 
Her lineage will henceforth be mingled with 
that of the oldest, and proudest, and most chi- 
valrous of our nobles. Wealth, rank, power, 
and influence, will be hers. And I, yes I, shall 
probably live to see her in full possession of 
them all." 

At that very moment, when he thought his 
position so firm and his prospects so brilliant — 
when he fondly deemed " the glory of his house 
to be increased;" the Hand was uplifted to 
strike the blow by which all his plans and pro- 
jects were to be crumbled into dust. 
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*^ Time wastes too fast :" writes the lively, 
yet hollow-hearted Sterne; "every letter I 
trace telb me with what rapidity life follows my 
pen ; the days and hours of it, more precious, 
my dear Fanny, than the rubies about thy neck, 
are flying over our heads like light clouds of a 
windy day never to return more. Every thing 
presses on, whilst thou art twisting that lock, — 
see ! it grows gray ; and every time I kiss thy 
hand to bid adieu, and every absence which 
follows it, are preludes to that eternal separa- 
tion which we are shortly to make." 



Recherche was the banquet, and sparkling the 
conversation, ^^d titled the manly forms, and 
fair the beaming faces that met at Wharfedale 
Castle, on the eighteenth of June, in honour of 
the approaching nuptials of its heir. No dis- 
tinct intimation was given : but with each guest 
there seemed a tacit understanding that this 
re-union ratified tfie long-pending alliance be- 
tween the Breyntons and De Mowbrays. 

Never had Eleanor appeared more beauti- 
ful ; or her &ther so self-possessed, calm^ and 
happy. 

The bride elect, with her father, quitted the 
castle early : for the distance to the Abbey was 
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considerable^ and the road in more parts than 
one wretchedly bad. Whether to this fact the 
sad result should be ascribed,— or to the deep 
potations which at the castle had been pressed 
upon the postilion in honour of his young mis- 
tress, cannot well be ascertained r but midway 
between the Abbey and Wharfed Je the carriage 
was overturned. Its inmates were speedily 
extricated: both, it was thought and hoped, 
without injury. But such was not the result ' 
Immediately on reaching home Eleanor retired 
to her room, compltuning of intense pain in her 
Umbs. A violent inflammatory attack came on, 
which yielded only to the most vigoroui^ treat- 
ment: and left behind it symptoms of rapid 
and confirmed coniEumption. 

The anxiety — ^the agony — the restlessness of 
Mr. Breynton, the fever of apprehension in 
which he passed day after day, defy description. 
The medical attendants were pained and per- 
plexed by his agitated, minute, and incessant 
inquiries ; the more so, because they felt they 
could hold out no hope. 

" We will not deceive you, Mr. Breynton/ 
was the reply mournfully given of the leading 
physician ; " your daughter's cure is beyond the 
reach of medicsJ skiU. All we can now do is 
to alleviate the symptoms: and to that point 
our attention shall be unceasingly directed. 
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Recover she cannot. The lungs are vitally 
affected. Her case is so hopeless, and there is 
so much suffering before her, that the best wish 
her most attached friend can form for her is a 
happy deatJu^^ 

^^ A li^ppy death ! a happy death !" repeated 
the infidel father in a tone of bitter incredulity. 
" Oh ! what a mockery of words I" 



But the sufferer was calm. Aware of her 
situation, her whole attention was bestowed in 
preparing her father and sisters for the impend- 
ing event; and endeavouring to reconcile the 
former to what was inevitable. His grief was 
frightful. It was daring, outrageous, defying. 
It was not the " godly sorrow that worketh re- 
pentance:" it was "the sorrow of the world 
that worketh death !" 

At the earnest request of De Mowbray, she 
saw him twice and alone. What passed at the 
second and final interview never transpired. 
But the young man quitted her chamber under 
the influence of emotion that deprived him of 
utterance, and was never seen beyond the pre- 
cincts of the castle, till all was over. He paid 
a beautiful compliment to her memory; for in 
after life he sought no other mistress. Young, 
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handsome^ popular, and accomplished, in vain 
did Lord Wharfedale press him to make another 
choice. 

" I have the image of an angel impressed upon 
my heart, why urge me to displace it ? Your 
lordship means kindly and I thank you. But 
the year has no second spring and the heart no 
second love." 



" I am calmer this evening, father," said the 
dying Eleanor ; " more free from pain, and bet- 
ter able to converse than I have been for many 
days. Sit down, then, near me, — close — close 
by my side. Let us now enter upon that sub- 
ject on which I feel so deeply. I may not," 
she added, with equal seriousness and sweet- 
ness, " have many more opportunities of making 
myself understood by you." 

In moody silence the stem parent seated 
himself by his dying child. 

Oh ! what a spectacle must his bosom have 
then presented to the scrutiny of an omniscient 
observer; an erring human heart, a troubled, 
baffled, spirit; a world of wild and turbulent 
emotions, where the dove of peace found no 
resting-place, so overwhelmed was the whole by 
the waves of sin, and sorrow, and despair ! 
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" Father !" said she, after a long pause, " we 
shall know each other, — we shall surely know 
each other when we meet on the glorious resur- 
rection morning?" 

"Is there a resurrection?" said he huskily, 
and with evident emotion. 

" Yes," she returned, solemnly, " both of the 
just and of the unjust." 

" Eleanor ! " said the infidel, resolutely, and 
almost sternly, " let not the phantasies which 
severe pain and bodily weakness often bring 
over the intellect permanently possess you. 
Such an event is not probable, is not pos- 
sible!" 

"Oh, father! father!" 

" Listen to me. The body after deatli is 
resolved into dust. That dust is in many cases 
scattered thousands of miles apart; lies in dif- 
ferent and distant places. In many instances 
it has passed into other substances. For exam- 
ple; some peri^ beneath the waves of the 
ocean, and are devoured by the monsters of the 
deep. The bones of others whiten on the bat- 
tle plain. The existence of some is terminated 
amid the burning conflagration. Others find their 
last resting-place in the parching sands of the 
desert Not a few have been torn piecemeal by 
the ravenous beast of the forest. Reason, there- 
fore, cannot conceive — in truth reason wholly 
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rejects, — the doctrine that these particles can be 
so brought together again ; can be so cfurefuUy 
and perfectly combined as to preserve the iden- 
tity, or in simpler and pMner terms, so as to be 
known to be the same body." 

^ You acknowledge God to be AX.L-MiafiTY — 
do you not, fether?" 

^ I admit, certainly, The Supreme Bsnco to 
be an ahnighty being ; but why harass yourself 
with this discussion, Eleanor? You aie weak 
and ill able to bear it Let us change the con* 
versation?" 

" No, fadier, no I It is our last. Such an 
inward conviction, which I cannot mistake, 
stamps it My dear, dear father, surely the 
closing conversation between parent and child 
may well be of the things that relate to eter- 
nity ! You admit, then, the Supreme to be all- 
mighty?" 

"Ida" 

" Surely, then. He, whose power called man 
into existence, whose power keeps him in exist- 
ence, whose power can at any moment termi- 
nate his existence, possesses power after death 
to renew his existence ? In other words, surely, 
he who was able to make man at first, who is 
still able to unmake him at any hour in the full 
vigour of health and strengtii, can remake him 
again after death?" 
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" That argument is not new," returned Mr. 
Breynton coldly. 

" But it is sound ; and being based upon 
truth, cannot be shaken. He who said, — 
* Let there be light and there was light,' 
cannot he regather all, even the minutest par- 
ticles of a man's body scattered wherever they 
may be ? What imports it, whether these frag- 
ments be lying in the blue depths of ocean, or 
mouldering in the dark and lonely jungle, or 
enveloped amid the trackless sands of the desert, 
or bleaching on the summit of the lofty momi- 
• tain, cannot The Supreme compel them to 
return in one instant of time to the rest of the 
mass and recompose the former man ? Unques- 
tionably he can. He has but to will, and it is 
done. As omniscient, he cannot but know 
where each particle rests. As all-mighty, not 
one fragment can be beyond the reach of his 
arm. I grant you that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection is one which reason could never have 
taught us. It is peculiarly the doctrine of reve- 
lation; and it is an all-important one." 

" But in rejecting it I injure but myself." 

^* Rest not, my dear father, on so frail a foun- 
dation. The amount of injury done to society 
by evil example who can estimate ? Here and 
there an individual may be spared to see the 
flagitiousness of his own principles, and to re- 
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pent from the very heart for ever having enter- 
tained them: but can he hope the same of 
others who have imbibed their principles from 
his lips ? Father, you may live to recant I 
pray God earnestly; oh! how earnestly that 
this may be permitted you: but how few of 
those who have admired and adopted your prin- 
ciples may ever have the opportunity of being 
warned by your renunciation of them? The 
contagion of your unbelief may be difiPusing it- 
self in society long, long after you have ceased 
to have any control over it You may be doing 
harm, yes, even in your grave I The poison of 
your principles may be circulating in many a 
neighbourhood, many a family, many a bosom ; 
its venom may be operating upon others, may 
be corrupting the innocent, and drawing down 
to perdition the unwary, may be swelling deeply, 
fearfully, overwhelmingly, the amount of your 
condemnation before God, long after your 
earthly existence has closed.** 

Mr. Breynton seemed paralyzed for a mo- 
ment by the dying girl's earnestness, but reco- 
vering himself by a strong effort, observed with 
a show of firmness : 

^* I am too closely rivetted to my opinions, 
Eleanor, ever to abandon them : their results I 
am prepared to bear — to brave in silence as I 
may." 

N 
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" No, father, not in silence. We have an in- 
sight given to us, a remarkable insight, in 
Isaiah of the restlessness as well as wretched- 
ness of the LOST. When the wicked and tyran- 
nical king* enters those gloomy dwellings, 
whence hope is ever banished, and where re- 
morse is ever present, the condemned are repre- 
sented as coming forward to welcome him into 
their dread companionship of horror and misery, 
and as eagerly insulting over his calamity. * Art 
thou, also, become weak as we ? Art thou be- 
come like unto us ? Thy pomp is brought down 
to the grave, and the noise of thy viols : the 
worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover 
thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning!' This bitter 
irony, these taunting compliments from the 
kings and great men of the earth, whom the 
monarch of Babylon had hastened and sent to 
the regions of woe before their time, shew us of 
what intense and inconceivable malignity the 
conversation of hell is composed; how well 
adapted to aggravate the torments of the lost, 
and to swell the already heaped-up measure 
of ever-goading and everlasting misery. No, 
&ther ! in that awful world the lost suffer not 
in silence ; they think and speak ! have conver- 

* Isaiah xiv. 9 — 12. 
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sation and fellowship with each other as fami- 
liarly as we have who are still in the body. How 
remote from hence is not said. It may be im- 
mensely distant: it may be extremely near. 
One point is quite certain as this passage shows, 
namely, that they are intimately acquainted 
with the past circumstances of their own lives, 
and the lives of others with whom they dwelt. 
And, hence, though they cease for ever fix)m us, 
and we from them, in respect to ftirther com- 
munion; yet their existence is made up of 
identity, consciousness, unceasing thinking, per- 
petual action, and the most lively perception* 
Hence, in either state, the happiness of the 
blessed and the misery of the condemned infi- 
nitely surpass the utmost conception which our 
present faculties can form. Am I not in my 
duty, then, in urging you to seek * those things 
which make for your everlasting peace, ere they 
be hid for ever from your eyes?'" 

" You are, dearest," said Mr. Breynton, much 
moved. " I appreciate all your kindness. I 
can enter into all your anxiety ; and understand 
all your sincerity. My creed I cannot alter. 
Short of this, any request you may make I will 
solemnly and rigidly ftilfil." 

" You will ?" said she delightedly. 

" I will, on the word of a father, who haa 
never yet deceived you." 

N 2 
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" Then hear the last request — the dying re- 
quest — of your departmg but happy child. Let 
no evening close, after my death, unsolemnized 
by the offering of family prayer at the Abbey — 
when YOU will promise to be present. Let a 
chapter of the Blessed Book be read ; and one 
of Henry ITiomton's prayers be offered; you 
yourself being statedly and regularly an auditor. 
Sophia or Suzette will undertake the office :" — 
** We will — ^we will," cried both the younger 
girls eagerly. Mr. Breynton started — changed 
colour — attempted to speak — checked himself 
— and was silent. 

" Let my early death be not in vain ! No ! 
let my departure be the signal for the family 
altar being raised in the Abbey where God has 
hitherto been so little known. I shall then be 
with you. Yes, in spirit, I shall then be near 
you. And you, father, will then hold commu- 
nion with your departed child You pro- 
mise me ? " 

^* I do," he replied with fervid earnestness, 
" faithfully and unreservedly." 

" I am content God will water the seed 
sown in his own good time. Now, bid me good- 
night ; and leave me." 
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She slept after this conversation long and 
tranquilly. Her cough had left her ; and her 
breathing was as gentle, calm, and regular as 
that of a slumbering infant About an hour 
after midnight her attendants thought they 
heard her speak. They listened* She was 
praying earnestly; and they heard her say 
^^ finally^'* for each member of her family. In 
these closing petitions, the spiritual welfare of 
her father formed a prominent and affecting 
topic. She was then silent for some moments. 
She spoke again. Her sisters and the nurse 
crept anxiously to her side, for they fancied that 
her voice sounded ftiUer and clearer than usual 
She had raised herself on her pillow. Her 
hands were crossed upon her bosom. Her eyes 
were lifted upwards, as if holding most reve- 
rential but delighted communion with an invi- 
sible Being : and her whole coimtenance was 
irradiated with an indescribable expression of 
adoring awe, perfect triumph, and holy joy. 
Then bending her head in lowliest humility all 
around heard her utter clearly and distinctly 
as if in answer to some earnest call — " Speaky 
Lordy for thy servant heareth ! " One soft and 
gentle sigh and all was still. 

Such was the confession with which she 
^* passed over Jordan I" * 

* '' Now the day drew on that Christiana must be gone. 
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"Our new church rises rapidly;" was the 
remark of an anxious bye-stander in a large 
manufacturing village where there was a dense 
population and a lamentable prevalence of in- 
fidel sentiments ; " but the stranger's earnest- 
ness in pressing on the work, and his desire 
to see it completed, continue without abate- 
ment." 

"How singular!" said another, "that we 
should ow.e so great a boon to one who has no 
connexion with us in point of property — 
had no previous knowledge of us — and pos- 
sesses no apparent community of feeling with 
us. His very name is wrapped up in a sort of 
mystery. In fact, we know as little about him 
now as when he first broached the project 
amongst us." 

"It was a happy day for us that brought 
him here," said the first speaker. 

" And for himself also," said another, who 
came up and joined the group, and who seemed 
to have a knowledge of some circumstances of 
which the others were ignorant. 

So the road was full of people to see her take her journey. 
But, behold all the banks beyond the river were full of horses 
and chariots, which were come down from above to accom- 
pany her to the city gate. So she came forth and entered 
the river with a beckon of farewell to those that followed her 
to the river side. The last words that she was heard to say 
were — ** J come ^ Lordy to be with thee and bless thee.'* 

Pilgrim'' 8 Progress — Death qf Christiana. 
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" Our benefactor was an infidel — ^lost an ido- 
lized daughter— had hoUer and happier views 
opened to him through a rigid fulfilment of that 
daughter's dying request — and now, as his best 
atonement to society for the opinions which he 
formerly entertained, has sought a spot where 
infidelity prevails, there to check its dark and 
turbid stream by opening fireely to the poorest 
amongst us the counter cinrrent of divine truth, 
and hope, and love. Such is his history — ^his 
name is immaterial !" 
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" He strikes no coin 'tis true*** 

Messint/er. 

" Generous Calderon !" said Fonseca, falteringly, " I ever 
hated the judgments of the vulgar. They calumniate you ; it 
is from envy." 

*' No,*' said Calderon, coldly, ** I am bad enough : but lam 
still human*'^ 

Sir E. L, Bulwer. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE SANCTUARY 



In an old conventual church, which had been 
attached to some opulent religious foundation, 
and even in partial decay, was remarkable for 
the symmetry of its proportions and the richness 
and profusion of its ornaments, there stood in 
musing attitude an aged ecclesiastic of grave 
and dignified demeanour, who seemed well 
content to bestow a few moments upon a de- 
liberate survey of the scene around him. 
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The rays of the setting sun were streaming 
through the western window, and fell in mellow 
radiance over the finely proportioned pillar, and 
costly tomb, and faded banner. But he was 
not alone ; he stood in the midst of a mighty 
multitude. There they lay around him the 
warlike and the wise — the abbot and the layman 
— the youthful noble and the mailed warrior — 
bondsmen alike to the same gloomy tyrant who 
held them each and all in thrall. 

To the right, in full view of the altar, with 
his hands clasped upon his crucifix and the 
crozier by his side, lay the mitred abbot — meet 
emblem of the uncertainty of all earthly pre- 
eminence. Within that exquisitely proportioned 
and elaborately adorned building, where he 
once held fiiU and undisputed sway, the tenets 
of another and purer faith are statedly pro- 
claimed. From that broad district where its 
fiat was considered law, his once powerfiil order 
has utterly passed away. The possessions of 
the abbey, — variously distributed and in lay 
hands, — are hopelessly alienated firom the 
service of the sanctuary. Ah ! how palpably 
"the things that are seen are temporal!" 

On his left rose the costly tomb of " the sole 
heir of an ancient house who died in the flower 
of his age." 

Oh ! what a depth of human misery do those 
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few words involve! The young — the fondly 
cherished — the passionately beloved taken away 
— and that in the very "flower of his age!" 
What a voice of joy was then hushed in his 
&ther's halls ! What a light and bounding step 
was then missed from his father's side ! What 
a feeling of desolation in the still hour of 
twilight — the melancholy, the musing hour 
when memory so frequently recals the distant 
and the departed — would steal across a sorrow- 
ing mother's soul ! " The sole heir of an ancient 
house who died in the flower of his age ! " 
What agonized and heart-wrung mourners have 
wept around this costly tomb ! But their tears 
have been long since dried. The throbbing of 
those wounded hearts hath been long since stilled. 
" One event hath happened to them all." The 
dust of parent and child hath mingled upwards 
of three centuries ago. 

Eastward, within the altar rails, reposes on 
his high and stately tomb a gallant crusader, 
arrayed in helmet and hauberk, with his mailed 
hand firmly grasping the hilt of his well-tried 
sword. There was he laid with all the imposing 
services of his attractive religious creed. Neither 
chant nor requiem, mass nor benediction was 
wanting. Over him was the " Paternoster^'^ and 
the ^^ Ave MaricT duly said; and even now 
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does he earnestly solicit the intercessory prayer 
of the passing stranger. 

** Qui legis aut cemis Tersus andisve Viator 

Istos, sis AnimK tu bonus usque meK ! 
Non petis hie Aurum, Gemmas, aut Munera magna ; 

Mente Pater-noster tu recitato pid. 
Ave nee pigeat Maria te dieere pro me ; 

Sie mihi, crede mihi, maxima dona dabis.* ' 

The gallant form beneath has long since 
crumbled into dust ; but how successfully has 
the sculptered form above resisted the power of 
the elements and defied the assaults of time ! 
There — ^with date and name unmutilated ; with 
each indentation in the old and curious armour 
undefaced; the stem warrior sleeps on stilL 
There — as if the solemn melody lulled him to 
his repose — he lay when matins were daily 
chanted for his soul's health. There — when 
his religion was dominant during the gloomy and 
disastrous reign of the bigot Mary ; when it was 
depressed during the brilliant and glorious reign 
of the Protestant Elizabeth ; during the fi*antic 
fanaticism, profound hypocrisy, and ruthless 
spoliation of the Commonwealth ; during each 
and all these aspects of opposite fortune slept 
the crusader well. Sanctuaries might be ravaged 
and holy fanes razed even to the dust — the 
sanctity of other graves invaded and sculptured 
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figures torn from their niches and trampled 
under foot : to him it mattered not ; the reclin- 
ing warrior lay undisturbed in his deep rest. 
Civilization^ and learning, and antiquarian 
research succeeded. Many a curious eye has 
been bent on him. Many a careless hand has 
been rudely laid upon him. Many an irreverent 
speculation has been uttered respecting him. 
To each and all the chieftain has been utterly 
indifferent for these six hundred years. " He 
sleeps the sleep that knows no waking ! " " His 
love, and his envy, and his hatred hath now 
perished; neither remaineth there now any por- 
tion to him for ever, of anything that is done 
under the sun." 

Bending over this curious but singularly 
beautiful monument, and apparently absorbed in 
a train of reflections which the inscription was 
well calculated to call up, the stranger had not 
heeded the approach of three individuals who 
now advanced somewhat hurriedly up the aisle 
and claimed his attention. 

" We beg pardon ;" said the foremost of the 
group — " we were not aware that the ceremony 
had been so long over and that yout Lordship 
was at leisure, or we should have lost no time in 
waiting upon you." 

With a courteous gesture the Bishop — for 
such the stranger was— signified his acceptance 
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of the apology ; then leading the way to a large 
apartment lighted by a single window on which 
were emblazoned many coats of arms — an 
apartment which had been formerly an oratory, 
and was now used as a robing-room — ^he seated 
himself; and by a slight movement of the hand 
intimated his wish that his auditors should 
follow his example. 

With some little appearance of trepidation 
the trio complied. 



CHAPTER n. 
THE INTERVIEW. 

"You have desired, gentlemen, to see me 
alone, on a matter intin^ately connected with 
the welfare of your parish. Be pleased, there- 
fore, at once to enter into details and to tell me 
on what points you require my interference.'' 

" My Lord," — said the eldest of the party, a 
fat, portly, pompous-looking gentleman, but 
whose courage failed him marvellously when 
he began to address the Bishop, and whose voice 
at the outset went off in a very curious quaver 
— " we have been most anxious to confer with 
your Lordship touching a grievance in which 
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you, and you alone, can right us. It refers to 
our clergyman. We believe he ought no longer 
to have anything to do with this church." 

" Or with any other" — said his co-adjutors in 
a breath. 

" Indeed ! What have you to urge against 
him ? Is he an immoral man ? vicious in prac- 
tice ? or unsoimd in doctrine ?" 

" No, my Lord, we cannot say that he is." 

" Does he turn a deaf ear to the distresses of 
his people ? Does he refuse to visit the sick, 
comfort the afflicted, or speak peace to the 
penitent?" 

*^ No, my Lord, not within our knowledge." 

" Of what then do you accuse him ? " 

" He is a bad man." 

" In what respects." 

" We are convinced, my Lord," said the 
junior of the party who had not yet spoken — 
" that he has a guilty conscience." 

" We have all a guilty conscience," observed 
the Bishop gravely, " a conscience that must 
tell us, if we listen to it, that we have lamentably 
£uled — aye! the very best of us — ^in the per- 
formance of our duty. Would that we all paid 
sufficient heed to its warnings I" 

** True, my Lord, quite true : and it would 
have been well for our Rector if he had listened 
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to his conscience and left off long ago his wicked 
practices." 

"What practices?" asked the Bishop in a 
sharper tone than was usual with him. 

" Secret practices" — said the senior Church- 
warden. 

Unhallowed practices" — cried the junior. 

Practices that dread the light" — shouted 
the portly private gentleman ; " practices that 
take their origin from an inordinate lust of 
filthy lucre ; practices that well require the dark- 
ness and stilhiess of the midnight hour; prac- 
tices that are of an unearthly, supernatural, and 
soul-destroying description." 

"Be careful, gentlemen," said the Prelate, 
after a pause of evident astonishment, " how you 
indulge in language which you may hereafter 
wish to recall ; and, observe, I pray you for one 
moment, calmly and dispassionately, how the 
case stands. You have acquitted your Clergy- 
man, by your own unanimous declaration of all 
taint of profligacy. You have declared that he 
neither teaches false doctrine, nor indulges in 
immoral pursuits. You have admitted that he 
flinches not in his duty to the sick and the 
sorrowing, to the despondent and to the dis- 
tressed. To the correctness of his public as 
well as private life, you have, therefore, borne 
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ample testimony. You now hint — ^in strong 
and extraordinary terms — at some secret enor- 
mities of which he is guilty. Injustice to him, 
as one of my clergy, I must at once require 
you to prefer some distinct and definite charge. 
No ambiguity of language can now be per- 
mitted. Facts are always best conveyed in the 
simplest terms. In a word^ of what do you 
accuse himf^^ 



CHAPTER ni. 
THE ACCUSATION. 



it 



Of Alchemy, my Lord 1" 

Yes, my Lord," said the junior, taking the 
words gladly out of his senior's mouth, and 
addressing the Prelate with singular glibness, 
" and nothing less. We believe that this un- 
fortunate man — aided by certain fearful powers 
-r-is a successful and practical Alchemist." 

" Upon no other principle can we account 
for his extraordinary accession of wealth since 
he came amongst us — for the command of 
money to a great amount which he unquestion- 
ably possesses — and for the large and continual 
purchases of land which for years he has been 
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in the habit of making. Your Lordship is 
aware that the living has at no time produced 
an income of two hundred per annum ?" 

And the portly gentleman paused and gave 
an anxious glance at the Prelate to see what 
impression his oration had lefl upon him. No 
word — no gesture however escaped his dignified 
auditor. He seemed disposed only to listen. 
Encouraged by his attitude of attention the 
elated accuser drew another long breath and 
proceeded : — 

** Furthermore, what strengthens our view 
of this very painful occurrence is the fact 
that our rector came to this living in circum- 
stances of abject poverty ; that he has no rela- 
tives ; and therefore cannot have acquired this 
wealth by inheritance." 

" And is not permitted to enjoy it," suggested 
the youngest complainant 

" And is not permitted to enjoy it," said the 
well-fed gentleman with very considerable em- 
phasis, as if this was a fact by no means to be 
passed over. " In his dress, in his table, in every 
thing that relates to his own personal comfort, 
in whatever may be called the luxuries of life, 
he is sparing in the extreme. Poor deluded 
man! His master below does not allow him 
much licence." 



i 
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And the exhausted orator heaved an astound- 
ing sigh. 

" What confirms us in our position," said the 
senior warden, advancing to his Mend's relief: 
speaking in measured tones ; and with what was 
meant to be an overpowering solemnity of 
manner, "is our rector's depressed and most 
despondent style of preaching. He ever ad- 
dresses us as one weighed down by sin. He 
always speaks as one oppressed by the burden of 
unacknowledged transgression. And, if by 
any chance he allude to himself, it is invariably 
in terms of the most extraordinary self-abase- 
ment" 

** He has suffered deeply, intensely," said the 
Bishop, " under the pressure of the chastening 
hand of God. He lost a highly gifted son and a 
lovely daughter within a few weeks of each 
other. In the winter of life he is now childless 
and alone. His domestic bereavements recur 
to him ; and you have mistaken for the pressure 
of unrevealed guilt, the outpourings of a bruised 
and broken spirit Such sorrows are not soon 
forgotten. He who dealt the blow can alone 
supply the strength to bear it. * Thy will be 
done' is, perhaps, the latest lesson learned by the 
matured Christian." 

This was uttered with great emotion. The 
speaker's lip quivered : and the dark eye filled 
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with tears. His own hearth was desolate. He 
had known the agony of the moment when the 
bursting heart has to turn from the lone grave 
and to leave within its dark recesses earth's 
dearest treasures* 

" Your lordship^ we are aware, is lenient," 
said the stout country-gentleman. ^^ It is but 
natural that you should place the most &vour- 
able construction upon the actions of your 
clei^. But it is our conviction, my lord, our 
firm conviction, our unanimous conviction," and 
he glanced imploringly at his colleagues who 
each nodded their assent, ^^ that our misguided 
rector holds communion with supernatural 
powers : that his studies are any thing but those 
which refer to the Bible ; that he has made a 
strong compact with the Evil One ; and that 
in consequence, for a while, unlimited wealth 
has been bestowed upon him. We wait your 
lordship*s decision." 

The Bishop tapped his walking-stick smartly 
upon the pavement, and looking up uttered the 
monosyllable " Pshaw ! " 

" My Lord, we are surprised beyond 
meas ^ 

" Gentlemen," said the prelate, interrupting 
the speaker, and turning quickly towards the 
conspirators, as if a sudden thought had struck 
him — " Permit me to put to each of you one 

o2 
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question. Much has been said^ and great stress 
has been laid upon the lai^e purchases of land 
made in this neighbouAood by this aged cler- 
gyman : now has he not thwarted upon occa- 
sion each of you in this particular ? Has he not 
been a competitor ? Has he not often contested 
a purchase with you, and very generally out- 
bidded you ?" 

" Why really, my Lord, the question is so 
unexpected that — that — " 

" I do not wish to press it, I see how this 
has arisen. My own mind is made up. I have 
known your pastor long. His self-denial in 
every thing that respects himself: his unbound- 
ed benevolence towards others, has reached 
me through a dozen different channels. The 
habitual and deeply-seated dejection of his own 
manner, I can readily understand, without hav- 
ing recourse to uncharitable suppositions. I 
have seen him by his widely-spread but judicious 
benevolence change sorrow into joy — mourn- 
ing into thankfulness — ^pain into ease. I have 
known him the instrument of restoring health 
to the pale cheek and tranquillity to the an- 
guished brow. I have heard of his bounty 
opening the debtor's door, and changing the 
groan of prolonged captivity into the happy 
smile of freedom. Such are his transmutations ! 
And if I may judge of the science by the hap- 
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piness it produces, an Alchemist must be a very, 
very enviable man. I can only say I wish such 
Alchemists as your rector could be multiplied 
thirty-fold in my poverty-stricken diocese. 
Good night, gentlemen I May our great 
Judge above view our actions in a far more 
charitable light than we are disposed to re- 
gard each other. For your sakes I will en- 
deavour to forget that such an accusation has 
been ever brought before me !" 

So saying, he quitted the oratory. 

What a crest-fallen, discomfited perplexed 
triumvirate did he leave behind him ! 



CHAPTER IV. 
FURTHER EVIDENCE. 

The cares of a large diocese, his own literary 
pursuits, and the prominent and absorbing 
share which he was compelled to take firom pe- 
culiar circumstances in the parliamentary dis- 
cussions of the day, had partially obliterated 
from the Bishop's recollection the old conven- 
tual church, the conversation which had been 
held there, and the singular practices imputed 
to its rector. All the circumstances were, how- 
ever, revived in his remembrance by a casual 
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incident. An estate was advertised for sale on 
which was a valuable living — ^the incumbent, 
rumour stated to be dead. The sale, therefore, 
of the benefice under such circumstances, be- 
came simony. This was represented to the 
Bishop by his official advisers, and he forth- 
with directed his secretary to institute some in- 
quiries. 

" Nothing of the kind need be apprehended," 
was the reply. "The incumbent still lives; 
and though recovery be hopeless, is likely to 
linger on for many months. In the meantime 
another clergyman has bought the estate, ad- 
vowson, timber, and farm buildings. He has 
given an extrjaordinary price — eleven thousand 
guineas — but now he is happy I He can write 
himself Lord of the whole estate of his late 
patron poor Bertram Amyatt. Singular that 
one who came to the parish almost in want, 
should in a few years own the entire demesne I 
One would fancy that there must be some foun- 
dation for the rumour so universally credited by 
the villagers, that Mr. Bedingfield has fused 
away in that laboratory of his, till he has dis- 
covered the philosopher's stone." 

The Bishop started involuntarily. The pur- 
chaser was the clergyman-alchemist I 
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CHAPTER V. 
VIEWS OF LIFE. 

There care seme who never grow old. It is true 
the frame may bend under the pressure of years, 
and snowy locks may wave above the brow; 
but the spirits — the feelings — the hopes — the 
views taken of life — the relish for existence — 
the capacity for enjoying it — ^remain fresh, and 
buoyant, and unbroken. The heart is still 
young ! 'Tis a singular assertion, but it involves 
no paradox, that there are some who are old in 
body, but are never so in mind. 

This was the state of feeling desired by 
Shakspeare, when he says 



" Let me not li\ie 



After my flame lacks oil, to be the sniiff 
Of younger spirits.' 



»» 



** There cannot live," was the philosophic 
conclusion of Sir William Temple, ^* a more 
unhappy creature than an ill-natured old man, 
who is neither capable of receiving pleasures, 
nor sensible of doing them to others." Yet 
what more common than peevishness, discon- 
tent, and restless repining in the decline of life? 
And how rare the spectacle — all admit its 
beauty — of a cheerfid, contented, and equable 
old age I 
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" It is difficulty^ said Madame de Stael, dur- 
ing the last weeks of her brilliant but strangely 
chequered existence^ — " to grow old grace- 

fully r 

The fact is, we hope to grow old, and yet we 
fear old age. In other words, we are willing 
to live and are yet afraid to die. We too rarely 
look beyond the horizon: are slow to compre- 
hend the great truth — that the vanity of human 
life is like a river, constantly passing away, and 
yet constantly coming on. But slender, inade- 
quate, and uncertain preparation is made for his 
arrival who ^but let that graphic sentimen- 
talist Sterne describe him : — " Death opens the 
gate of fame, and shuts the gate of envy after it, 
— it unlooses the chain of ^the captive, and 
puts the bondsman's task into another man's 
hands I " 

Your pardon, gentle reader, for a digres- 
sion! 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE alchemist's LAST HOURS. 

A few — and but a few — ^years had intervened 
^ince the conversation related in the fourth 
chapter, when on one evening in early autumn, 
an unusual degree of bustle was observed in 
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Mr. Bedingfield's residence. Its aged owner, 
who had been rapidly declining during the 
preceding summer, was nearing his last hour. 

In undisturbed possession of all his faculties, 
conscious of the impending event, and fiiUy pre- 
pared for its results, he desired a young man 
whom he had educated at the University, intro- 
duced into the church, and who was understood 
to be his heir, to approach and listen to him for 
the last time. 

In the mystery which had hung around the 
rector in later life, his young companion had 
participated. He was understood to be Mr. 
Bedingfield's successor, and to be connected 
by blood with the unfortunate Amyatts. But 
the precise bond of union between the rector 
and his youthful colleague — the exact degree of 
relationship in which the latter stood to the un- 
fortunate and spendthrift family — ^were points 
studiously enveloped in doubt and uncertainty. 

" Listen to me, Wilfred," — spoke Mr. Bed- 
ingfield in those fiill, round, firm tones for which 
he was remarkable, — " Listen to me earnestly, 
attentively, and for the last time. You will 
find you owe me much. AU I ask of you in 
return is, that you will adhere to my closing in- 
junctions and carry out my intentions as you 
hope to meet me in a better world." 

The young man gave him a strong, solemn. 
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but agitated assurance of his future obedience 
to his benefactor's wishes. The dying man 
seemed soothed by it, and began : — 

CHAPTER vn. 

THE alchemist's CONFESSION. 

* 

^ It is useless to occupy the few hours of exist- 
ence that remain to me by dwelling much or 
largely upon my early life. You will under- 
stand me, Wilfred, when I state that after long 
years of honourable exertion I found myself a 
Pauper Clergyman. The agony of that po- 
sition can only be understood by those who 
have endured it 

" To maintain a decent and cheerftd outward 
appearance when your very heart is bowed down 
to earth by the conviction of fast approach- 
ing indigence — to go forth to minister calmly 
among the people with sustained voice and 
serene brow, when your spirit is sinking at the 
spectacle of abject penury which meets you at 
your home — to be depressed daily and hourly 
by a sense of degradation in the eyes of those 
upon whose respect your beneficial influence 
depends — to see yourself, and your children 
with you, hourly descending in the scale of so- 
ciety, and sinking gradually but surely into the 
very depths of pauperism — to feel life one per- 
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petual struggle — to view the downward path 
before you dark^ and bleak, and dreary ; a path, 
as far as this world is concerned, almost with- 
out earthly consolation, certainly without earthly 
hope — to be harassed with a foreboding dread 
of the wretchedness of those objects of your 
love, whom, when you die, you must leave to 
tread the wilderness of a pitiless world unpro- 
tected and portionless — ^is a martyrdom which 
I and hundreds of my brethren have endured. 

** Wilfred ! you will be rich and influentiaL 
Great means will be placed at your disposal, 
and a large share of moral influence you must 
wield. By the love and afiection which I be- 
lieve you bear me — ^by all your hopes of spending 
with me hereafter ablessed eternity — I charge you 
be to theVooR CiiERQY a ffenerous Jriend / Let 
others foriiieHeatJien follow out — and God speed 
them — their benevolent projects. Be this 
yours — to seek for and to succour the neces- 
sitous servant of the altar who, in weariness and 
painfulness, ministers before God ! 



" When fortune wore her most menacing as- 
pect, when my trials were many, and my em- 
barrassments great, the afiectionate sharer of 
my joys and sorrows sunk, ready for heaven, 
into an early grave. She died for lack of the 
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actual necessaries of life. * * I could not dig ; 
to beg I was ashamed.' Proper care — ^proper 
means — adequate restoratives might have saved 

* Much has been said touching the utter want of sympa- 
thy on the part of the higher clergy with the necessities of 
their poorer brethren. If a dignified ecclesiastic, in the 
conscientious fulfilment of a solemn trust, be obliged^ for 
example's sake, to be rigorous with an individual clergyman, a 
cry is instantly raised by the bystanders of " cruelty," ** se- 
verity,*' and " injustice," — is caught up with avidity by the 
radical press — and eagerly trumpetted throughout the length 
and breadth of the land : — while the thousand traits of gene- 
rosity, kindness, and consideration which are daily exhibited 
by the more wealthy churchman towards his less fortunate 
brother are quickly forgotten or most carefully sup^ 
pressed / 

For example : A few months since a fine for the renewal of 
some lease fell to the learned individual holding the prebend 
of *' Stow in Lindsey," in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 
** I decline," was his prompt reply on being apprised of the 
circumstance, " appropriating any portion of it to individual 
purposes. I wish the whole to be forthwith carried to the 
fund for augmenting the poor livings in the chapter pa- 
tronage." 

Now, though a more distinct allusion might be offensive, 
such acts as these ought not at the present moment, and dur- 
ing the present outcry, to be completely cushioned. 

It is one among many of a similar description quietly and 
unostentatiously performed by one of the soundest reasoners 
— by one of the most kind-hearted and popular parish priests 
<^who minister within the walls of the Church of England. 

Will not the tenor of the able tract against Popery by 
" Aristogeiton^ bear me out in my first assertion ? Will not 
the parish of St. I^eonard's Bromley, with its cheerful and 
unanimous testimony, confirm the second ? 
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her. It was when I bent over her sinking for want 
of aid which I could not procure — it was then — 
it was then — ^that I contracted that thirst, that in- 
satiable thirst for gold which has accompanied me 
through life, and which no after possession of it 
has been able to slake ! She died in my arms : 
blessing me for what she termed my life-long 
and changeless devotion — encouraging me to 
bear up against adverse fortune — urging me to 
put my hope in God, and in Him alone — con- 
signing fearlessly to my care and tenderness her 
two helpless babes — and assiuing me that the 
grave was to her a welcome shelter from the 
storms of life. With a brief expression of her 
faith, and a prayer upon her lips she ^ slept in 
Jesus.' 

" Oh ! shall I ever forget the intense, the un-r 
utterable anguish of that moment when I stood 
beside the grave and consigned to its dark and 
cheerless custody her who had been my only 
earthly comfort ? Never ! never ! " 

And the poor emaciated sufferer raised, as 
he spoke, his thin transparent hands, and wept 
without control. 

" On the evening which succeeded my wife's 
interment, I was sitting in my damp and 
miserably-fiirni^ed cottage. By dint of gentle 
persuasion and unbounded caresses I had 
soothed my poor heart-broken babes to sleep. 
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Hie wind moaned fitfiilly around the casement. 
A few straggling firs eastward of my dwelling 
creaked slowly and sadly in the blast. While 
ever and anon the dismal whoop of the owl 
issued firom the ivy covered buttresses of the 
massive tower. Oppressive was the desolation 
of that dreary — ^that melancholy hour. As I 
bent in moody meditation over the dying 
embers of a scanty fire, which I had no means 
of replenishing — I fondly called up many an 
expression of affection, truth, and tenderness of 
the dear departed — and endeavoured to solve 
the interesting and oft debated question whether 
the disembodied spirit takes any cognizance of 
those whom it has loved and left behind — the 
outer-door of my humble dweUing was roughly 
shaken, and in a moment a young man of hand- 
some, but of bold and somewhat reckless 
exterior, passed through it and abruptly stood 
before me. 

** It was Bertram Amyatt. 

" I knew him only as the owner — the thought- 
less, prodigal, and embarrassed owner — of a 
neighbouring property; and as Patron of a 
small living then actually vacant, and to which 
many of my fiiends had urged me to prefer a 
claim. This I had sternly revised. My heart 
shrunk firom communion with my kind. I was 
somewhat startled by his appearance; and 
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silently motioned him to be seated. With a 
gesture of impatience he declined. 

" * You are confoundedly surprised to see me, 
Parsonr His voice was thick: his utterance 
rapid: and he seemed evidently under the 
influence of wine. ^I'm about the last man 
from whom you expected a visit at this time of 
night My errand — as they say at Court — 
shall be my apology. I and Cyril leave England 
to-morrow, for ever — aye, for ever — pennyless, 
or thereabouts — ruined — ^hopelessly and irre- 
trievably! As the elder brother, I am patron 
of the living now vacant, and I offer it to you. 
It is yours from this very hour if you choose to 
accept it. Zounds I man, don't look at me as if 
you thought I was lying! I tell you it is yours. 
Small as it is, fifty men have asked me for it — 
men whom I have never seen — ^never heard of 
— ^never known even by name. I give it to 
you, because you have never bothered me at all. 
I like you : because you are infernally poor and 
consummately proud. I give ye then the 
living; and the old Hall with its garden, 
shrubbery, and orchard for a parsonage ; upon 
these express conditions. You think I'm drunk, 
but I'm not. Did you ever hear of a drunken man 
driving a hard bargain and imposing fixed con- 
ditions ? No ! no ! I'm more myself now than 
I've been for years. I stipulate then that you 
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reside in the Old Hall, and that you keep it as 
well together as circumstances will permit ; that 
you inhabit constantly and regularly the cedar 
drawing-room where my mother used to sit, and 
where Cyril and I have passed so many happy 
hours, and listened, oh ! how often to a mother's 
blessing and a mother's prayer ! Do you think"^ 
— continued he, suddenly changing his tone 
and speaking hoarsely with deep and ill sup- 
pressed emotion — ^ that the prayers of the good 
can utterly and entirely fail? That at no time 
they can profit, save, recall? But it matters 
not. The tide of destiny is incontrollable. Me 

it is sweeping for ever firom my native land 

Fall then what may, my mother's room must be 
preserved. The same restriction will apply to 
the little sanctum — wainscotted with dark oak 
— ^where my uncle used to sit ; and where my 
father's and mother's protraits hang. That is 
to be your study. Parson, your workshop ! You 
will find the prospect pleasant from it in sum- 
mer when you look through the oriel window 
upon the bed of blooming rhododendrons: and 
in venter you will nestle comfortably in the 
square chimney-comer, and spin out a long 
yam from a short text. Ha ! ha ! ha ! You 
don't remember my uncle ? It was his favoiuite 
seat Hech I how he screeched when, after his 
last fit, they tore him away firom it. How 
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awfully unwilling he was to leave it! He 
kicked and stru^led ; they had almost to pull 
him from his chair before he could be prevailed 
upon to quit his chosen chimney-comer. It 
was his Lares and Penates! Hal ha! ha! 
I've not forgot my Latin^ Parson ! He did not 
die so rich as was expected. No ! he disap- 
pointed us all there. There was a mystery 
about his savings which we could never unraveL 
And yet, had he left behind him millions, the 
result would have been the same. The London 
harpies would have plundered me of it all. 
It was to be so. It was to be so ? Pshaw ! 
Who Is it that says the power of fortune is con- 
fessed only by the miserable ; for the happy 
impute all their success to prudence and merit ? 
Am I drunk, think ye, now? Oh! that I 
could — could drink away the past, and banish 
for ever the apprehensions of the future! 
Now good night! No thanks. Attend to my 
wishes — and — and — ^if I might add another 
request — my mother rests in the churchyard — 
the stone I have observed is cracked, and 
mouldering, and broken. I had intended — 
proposed — determined over and over again 
to — if you feel the least obliged to me — ^lay 
another down and rail in the space around from 
rude and vulgar tread. If ever I return, I will 
gladly repay you : and if not, there will be a 

p 
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consolation to me in exile that her remains — ^ 
He stopped abruptly : wrung my hand : opened 
the door: leapt the fence : and in a moment 
was lost in the surrounding darkness. 

" I was uncertain what construction to place 
upon this interview. At first I regarded it as 
the wayward sally of a headstrong man. I 
did him wrong. 

" A few days afterwards the presentation^ on 
stamp^ reached me properly drawn up in 
every particular. It was enclosed in a soiled 
envelope on which was written the single word 
^ Remember !^^^ 

"You will scarcely credit the indifference with 
which I took possession of my new home. 
That which I had for years so anxiously 
coveted — that for which I had so long panted 
was mine— an independent position whence no 
caprice of others could dislodge me — a dwelling 
which I could call my own. But ah! ^ our 
ambition is cold with the dishes of those toe love.^ 
One thought — one feeling — one image — con- 
stantly pursued me. The change came too late 
for her! 'Tis a picturesque and sweetly se- 
cluded parsonage methought — ^had she but sur- 
vived to share its shelter ! The. income is limited 
but secure. Would to God her last hours could 
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have been soothed by the. comforts it would have 
afforded I I gazed upon my children gam- 
boUing in delighted glee upon the smoothly- 
shaven lawn; but I wanted some eye with 
mine to be lighted up with joy at witnessmg 
their transports of uncontrollable merriment 
The prospect from the terrace was fair and 
varied. The eye ranged over a lovely scene of 
hill and dale; of wood and water; but ah! I 
missed a low, sweet, gentle voice to echo my 
commendations, and to concur with me in my 
estimate of the beauty of a landscape steeped 
in sunshine I 

"Summer with its brilliant hues and many 
odours stole away — autumn with its fading 
leaves and chilly nights succeeded — but brought 
with them no tidings of my exiled Patron. 
There was a rumour that he had last been seen 
in Paris ; quitting in a state of wild excitement 
one of the hells in the Palais Royale at four in 
the morning : and in the Morgue, a day or two 
afterwards, a body was placed which was said 
to be that of an Englishman, and thought 
to be the elder Amyatt. But all was con- 
jecture. The sun of his prosperity had set. 
His patrimony had passed into other hands; 
He was a stranger in the hall of his fathers. 
And few think it worth their while to be par- 
ticularly earnest in their enquiries after the 

p2 
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absent and unfortunate. I deemed it, however, 
a matter of sacred duty, on my part, to fulfil to 
the very letter, Bertram Amyatt's requests. 
The rooms so specially commended to my care 
— they were well worthy of the encomiums 
passed on them — ^were preserved in the exact 
order in which their late owner had left them. 
The proportions of the * cedar drawing-room' 
were good ; the view from it singularly cheer- 
ful ; and the portraits of a long line of Amyatts 
which covered the walls, were many of them 
striking, and not a few of them valuable. — 
* Uncle Amyatt's sanctum,' — with its wainscot 
of dark oak, oriel window, and large, deep, old- 
fashioned chimney, — ^formed, as Bertram had 
prognosticated, an almost faultless study, and 
left me in the way of quiet and seclusion 
nothing to wish. I fancied, however, after a 
time, that it was rather sombre ; and with a 
view of remedying this objection, I meditated 
a trifling alteration. I little imagined that this 
proposed alteration was to issue in a discovery 
which would change the whole colouring of my 
after life ! The size and depth of the chimney 
in * Uncle Amyatt's Sanctum,' "tave been 
already adverted to. There was a part of it, 
methought, in which a window might be 
advantageously opened; and to this point I 
addressed my undivided attention. ^ It is an 
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improvement' — thus I reasoned — * evident — 
inexpensive — and perfectly practicable. If 
Wilfred Amyatt ever returns and disapproves of 
the alteration it will be easy to block up the 
window and restore the room to its pristine 
appearance. In the interim the increase of 
light will be great.' I resolved, therefore, that 
the attempt should be made; and forthwith the 
masons were summoned and directions given. 
In the evening, immediately previous to the day 
on which the workmen were to commence their 
task, I was anxiously endeavouring to ascertain 
the exact spot where the attempt could be made 
with the least expense and the greatest security. 
Mounted on a pair of high steps I was minutely 
inspecting the wall, when on sounding with my 
hammer, I thought I discovered a spot about 
eighteen inches square which rung strangely 
hollow. On more minute inspection I detected 
a small wooden pannel fitted with admirable 
nicety to the wall. A renewed and more 
lengthened examination convinced me of the 
existence of a narrow closet of some depth. 
After repeated failures I succeeded with my 
chisel in wrenching it open. Imagine my 
astonishment at finding it filled with a number 
of small canvass bags each carefiilly labelled and 
stored with specie. Guineas, half-guineas, 
seven-shilling pieces, and dollars presented 
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themselves to my eager gaze as I rapidly opened 
bag after bag to make myself master of the 
amount it contained. Some thousands had 
that well-contrived treasury safely concealed! 
Conceive, if you can, my emotions. Picture to 
yourself one who had stru^led for years with 
poverty — one who had endiured privation in 
almost every shape — one to whom want had even 
been familiar — becoming on a sudden the master 
of thousands! Without warning, expectation, or 
effort affluence had instantaneously become 
mine. I laughed, I shouted for joy. I hugged 
— ^yes ! I care not to conceal it — I hugged the 
gold almost deliriously to my bosom while 
words of wild exultation escaped me. 

" * Farewell want — privation — oppression — 
contumely — contempt The talisman that 
commands mankind is mine. I hold the pick- 
lock that never fails. The instrument that can 
change men's manners, alter their conditions — 
enforce authority, and engender deference is 
within my grasp. Some affect to contemn 
wealth! Ha! ha! ha! * Believe not much 
them,' said the wise Lord Bacon — * believe not 
much them that seem to despise riches ; for 
they despise them that despair of themP That 
creed is not mine ! No ! no I World, I have 
feared thee ! now I defy thee !' 
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" Conscience, it is true, was busy. She 
thundered loudly enough — * This is the miser's 
hoard ! This is the treasure by which he used 
to sit and watch ; which was his care by day, 
his dream by night ; from which he was torn 
so reluctantly away. It is not, it never was 
intended to be, thine. It belongs to others 
whom if thou retainest it thou art grossly 
wronging.' But a busy devil gently whispered 
* They are away I all trace of them seems lost 
Why search for those who are designedly 
absent, and purposely silent? Besides, was 
not ALL given to thee? The house and all 
that it contained, were they not to be on cer- 
tain conditions thine? The pinchings of 
poverty thou hast known long: enjoy for a 
season the sweets of wealth.' It is true, I 
thought for a moment of the youthfiil brothers 
— exiles— (wi^, at all events, even if it were 
true that death had claimed the other — ^in a 
foreign land. * This sum would speedily recal 
him or both to their village home.' But then 
SELF suggested the ready reply. * This hoard is 
not exhaustless. It would speedily be dissi- 
pated like the noble patrimony which has pre- 
ceded it Wine, and women, and play, would 
absorb it. Why supply fresh fiiel to feed the 
extravagance of selfish spendthrifts ? As they 
have sown, so let them reap !' 
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"Fierce and bitter was the struggle, but the 
strong temptation of the hour mastered me. 
Visions of ambition, power, influence — of easy- 
leisure for myself — of aggrandizement for my 
children — rose in dazzling array before me, and 
stifled the suggestions of my better nature. It 
was midnight before all my precautions were 
complete, and my treasure eflectually concealed^ 
As I transferred the last rouleau of guineas to a 
large, stout, oaken chest, fastened firmly ta 
the floor; and apparently containing only a 
mass of worm-eaten and strangely discoloured 
volumes of old fashioned divinity — of which 
chest I alone held the key — the village clock 
struck twelve, and the midnight chimes rang 
out clear and fiill in the still air. I listened. 
It was one of the old melodies in the christian 
church ; and in an instant it suggested to me 
the verse with which I had so often heard it 
connected : — 

For she* has treasures greater far 

Than East or West unfold ; 
And her rewards more precious are 

Than all their stores of g(Ad, 
In her right hand she holds to yiew 

A length of happy days ; 
Riches with splendid honours joined 

Are what her left displays 1 

* Celestial Wisdom. 
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She guides the young with innocence 

In pleasures' paths to tread, 
A crown of glory she bestows 

Upon the hoary head. 
According as her labours rise 

So her rewards increase ; 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness 

And all her paths are peace. 

"Never had the chime appeared so disso- 
nant Never had I listened so impatiently. 
*Will it ever cease?' was my fretful and re- 
peated exclamation. Alas I it was the knell of a 
calm and peaceful conscience! Thenceforth I 
never knew one serene or happy hour I 

" It would be a curious detail did my strength 
permit me to narrate the various stratagems I 
employed to keep those around me in profound 
ignorance of my newly acquired wealth. The 
projected window was of course never opened. 
The closet was again most careftdly closed. My 
study was a room forbidden to the rest of the 
family ; and into which no stranger by any 
chance was ever allowed to penetrate. Minor 
points were not forgotten. Caution and re- 
serve, even in trifles, were essential. Much of the 
coin consisted of guineas of the reign of George 
the First and George the Second. To get 
these changed without suspicion required con- 
siderable address and management I smile 
even now when I think of the very gradual man- 
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ner in which I brought my capital into opera- 
tion; of the slight and almost imperceptible 
change that I made in my household expenses 
and mode of living ; of the expedients I re- 
sorted to and the inconceivable pains which I 
bestowed to keep up the appearance of poverty. 
My unceasing^ unvarying aim was to disarm 
suspicion. But with all my precaution my pro- 
ceedings did not escape comment A bounc- 
ing farmer's widow, wealthy and an oracle in 
her own district, whom I had opposed and out- 
bid with reference to a purchase of land too 
tempting for me to resist — the field immedi- 
ately adjoining the parsonage — exclaimed in the 
agonies of defeat ; — * What I our parson buy it ? 
Our Parson ? Ill never believe, and no one shall 
ever persuade me that tha^s as it ought to be ! It's 
never come out of the living — ^it's unpossible. 
It's a thing morally and thoroughly unpossible ! 
Why it's against nature, law, and grace ! He 
coins money — does that man ; I'm sure he does. 
I've watched him many a time with his gold. 
He's never at a loss for a seven-shilling-piece. 
He coins it I'm morally satisfied on the 
point ; and I shall die in the fiiU belief on it. 
What ! buy this field — this large field — for 
twenty pounds more than I've offered for it ! 
O ! it's monstrous — it's shamefiil — it makes all 
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the blood in my body curdle 1 it's the devil's 
money ; and Fll maintain it" 

" * He's an alchemist, Mrs. Duckbury,' said 
the auctioneer, who delighted to teaze her, — 
* he's an alchemist beyond doubt !' 

. ** * I always knew there was a name for that 
CRIME,' replied the other, taking him quite seri- 
ously — * An Alchemist you call him — is that 
it? Very weU: then if there ever was one in 
this wicked world, he's one 1' 

" Thus the idea originated. From this single 
conversation the charge arose. I never cared 
to contradict it. In fact, I rather encouraged 
it : and the ardour with which, at intervals, I 
followed up my favourite pursuit of chemistry, 
confirmed it So that when I added another 
field to my possessions, I believe not one living 
soul in my secluded parish would have hesitated 
to swear in any court of justice that, to the best 
of his or her knowledge and belief, their parson 
was an Alchemist ! 

" Meanwhile to the education of my children 
I devoted my unremitting attention. The 
means so singularly placed at my controul^ 
enabled me to give them what I had long co- 
veted — opportunities for the developement 
of intellect, the acquirement of accomplish- 
ments, and the cultivation of taste. To attain 
these ends, neither pains, nor time, nor means. 
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were spared. Their elevation in society was 
the goal to which all my eflForts pointed. Their 
aggrandizement was the subject of my incessant 
study — the sole object for which I seemed to 
live. It was well-bestowed labour in a fertile 
soil I For if ever there were beings upon whom 
a parent's heart could fondly repose — if ever 
there were children calculated to arouse a fa- 
ther's pride and excite a Other's love — such 
were my Edgar and my Alice — the one so sin- 
gularly gifted, the other so surpassingly fair ! 

'*^ Oxford was the university to which he gave 
the preference : and to Oxford he repaired with 
a spirit panting for distinction, and an intellect 
strengthened by severe and well-directed 
study. His career was triumphant He 
quitted Brazennose with the honours of a 
* double first class,' and was pronounced by 
Frodsham Hodson, — ^no mean authority in those 
halls of learning, — to be * a young man of the 
very highest promise I' 

" It was evening, when with a throbbing heart, 
I paced impatiently the terrace commanding a 
view of the high road, anxious to catch the very 
first intimation of my son's return, and yearn- 
ing again to welcome him to his village home. 
I started when I clasped his hand. It burnt 
with fever. Nor were my apprehensions al- 
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layed when^ S^^S ^P ^^^^ ^^^ fsce^ I saw the 
deep hectic flush upon his thin cheek, and 
marked the unnatural lustre of his eye. 

" * Nothing but over-excitement, my dear 
father,' said he, understanding and replying to 
my look of alarm, — * nothing, I do assure you, 
but over-excitement and the fatigue of travel- 
Img, and the loss of sleep. The last fortnight 
has been one of incessant anxiety. Thank 
God, it is over ! Quiet — and early hours — and 
my native air — and the smiles and good nursing 
of dear Alice will soon restore me. There is 
not the shghtest ground, believe me, for uneasi- 
ness.' 

" But my fears were prophetic. Before eight- 
and-forty hours had elapsed he was delirious 
with fever ; and, on the fifth day after his arrival, 
his medical attendants bade me prepare myself 
for the worst I listened to them in silence. 
My heart was bowed within me : and the relief 
of tears was denied me. I never left him. 
Hour after hour passed away, but brought with 
it no amendment in his symptoms. Oh! the 
agony, the unutterable, the heart-rending agony 
of watching a dying child! He raved inces- 
santly about his tutors — ^his college — ^his youth- 
ful associates. I prayed earnestly that one — 
one brief interval of reason might be vouchsafed 
him. It came at last About an hour before 
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he died he was perfectly quiet. His recollec- 
tion returned. His countenance resumed its 
former tranquil expression ; and his voice, though 
low and feeble^ had much of its usual tone. Look- 
ing at me steadfastly^ he said, in accents charged 
with the deepest and most goading self-re- 
proach — 

** * My father I would that the hours I have 
bestowed on study had been bestowed on GodP 

" These were the last words he ever uttered. 
They seemed to scorch my very brain. I have 
never been able to forget them. As I stood 
beside his coffin — as I knelt beside his grave — 
on each succeeding anniversary of his death 
have these words returned to me with over- 
whelming bitterness — * Would that the hours 
I have bestowed ort study had been bestoujed ^on 

Godr 

" But my cup of sorrow was not yet filled. In 
spite of every precaution AHce caught the infec- 
tion. On the day following Edgar's fiineral she 
sickened of the same fatal fever, and before a 
fortnight had expired I laid her by her bro- 
ther's side. 

" It was then I first felt the sin of allowing 
any earthly object to interpose between God and 
the soul. It was then I first apprehended the 
great truth— ^hat the Almighty may grant our 
requests in wrath, or refuse our petitions in 
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kindness. It was then I first seemed to com- 
prehend the scope of that solemn and searching 
sentence, ^ I will curse your blessings!^ 

^' For months my state of mind defied de- 
^ription. Life ebbed away in alternations of 
fistic grief and suUen despair. The discharge 
of my ministerial fiinctions was insupportably 
irksome. I abhorred society. The poorest 
peasant in the village was an object of envy to 
me. My wealth — ^what did it avail me ? Those, 
for whom I had perilled my soul's health to 
secure it, were beyond the reach of its influence. 

" Them it could never save from the ravages 
of disease, nor wrest fi-om the feU embrace of 
the grave. And for myself — how impotent was 
it to comfort me, a childless, solitary, remorse- 
stricken old man! 

** It was midnight. I was lying restless and 
miserable on my sleepless couch after a day, 
during which my mind had been unusually agi- 
tated. I had been looking through my dear 
boy's papers and gathering firom them, for the 
fiftieth time, the bitter inference of what a 
blessing he would have proved to me, and what 
a benefactor to society, had life been spared 
to him. Then the beauty and gentleness of 
Alice would rise before me. I agiain seemed to 
gaze on her winning smile, and to hear her joy- 
ous voice. 
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*^ * Lost — ^lost for ever !' was my moody ejacu- 
lation — *aiid the cheerless remnant of exist- 
ence how is it to be passed?' 

** On a sudden I saw — nay, Wilfred, do not 
imagine me guilty of giving way to supernatural 
impressions: my hard, ru^ed, callous nature 

has been proof through life against them 

I saw, I say, on the opposite wall, a hand of 
gigantic size trace in glowing letters of light 
the stem reply 

* tn iHtjftntantt axCti l^qpAtatton/ 

** I know it was illusion. I am aware it was 
all phantasy, caused by the over-indulgence of 
long-continued grief. I am conscious it may be 
explained by nerves unstrung by sorrow, and a 
bodily frame worn down by care and watching. 
But then it told upon me. Aye I and it saved me. 
I wept. I prayed. I implored forgiveness. I 
made certain resolutions : and I sought Divine 
An) to enable me to keep them. I had not then 
to learn the folly of trusting to my own strength. 
I besought my Maker to point out to me the 
path of repentance and to assist me in steadily 
pursuing it 

" It was a night of intense agony. But I arose 
in the morning, calmed, soothed, and strength- 
ened. Thenceforth, I resolved, as the only 
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atonement I could offer to society — mark me 
Wilfred, a higher, deeper, holier atonement, I 
well knew, was necessary for myself: yesl ^wUh- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission ;' that 
the poor, the destitute, the afflicted, and the 
oppressed, should benefit by my wealth, and 
that mine should be, to its close, a life of im- 
flinching self-denial I To this determination I 
adhered. No luxury that money could pur- 
chase was ever mine again. The plainest food, 
the most common clothing, the humblest attend- 
ance were mine, — ^no more. No comfort which 
the bare income of the living would not allow 
me to procure was ever found within my walls. 
The residue of my rent-roll, and it was consider- 
able, was devoted to charitable uses. 

"Still the word * Reparation' flitted con- 
stantly before me. I determined at length to 
send an agent to the continent in search of 
Bertram and CyriL No cost was spared to 
procure authentic intelligence; but the enter- 
prise was intricate and hazardous. It was long 
before certainty could be arrived at on the sub- 
ject At length, it was placed beyond a doubt 
that Bertram had perished by suicide ; and that 
Cyril, two years afterwards, had £dlen in some 
drunken brawl in one of the frontier towns of 
Italy. But with this inteli%ence came a rumour 
which stirred up every feeling within me. It 

Q 
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was asserted that Cyril had married ; and that^ 
though his young wife had died in child-bed at 
learning unexpectedly his unhappy fate, his 
child, a boy, survived ; and was then in the cottage 
of his maternal relatives. This child — can you 
form any guess respecting him, Wilfred?" 

The young man coloured deeply; his lip 
quivered with emotion ; but no words escaped 
him. 

" This child," continued the aged speaker, 
** I determined at all hazards to secure, bring to 
England, educate, and re-establish in his ances- 
tral estates. I determined to re-purchase all the 
property which the extravagance of the Amyatts 
had alienated ; and by a finiigal, judicious, and 
christian education prepare him for the proper 
enjoyment of it. This scheme appeared to me 
the only reparation I could make him for the 
past. It was startling even to myself how visi- 
bly Providence seemed to aid and prosper my 
plan the moment I had steadily engaged upon 
it Portion after portion of the property fell 
into my hands till at length all was mine. All 
my speculations answered. All my projects 
prospered. No one scheme that had repariatioa 
and restitution for its object proved abortive ; 
and my life having been prolonged to a period 
far exceeding the usual term of existence, large 
are the accumulations which I shall leave behind 
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me. Wilfred, you axe the heir of the Amyatts, 
all is yours." 

** My father — ^my more than father," sobbed 
the young man passionately. 

** I have endeavoured to guard you from 
vice, and to instil in you a love of virtue;" 
gasped the dying man in broken and falter- 
ing accents : *^ had you in reality been my 
own son, instead of the son of my adoption, 
I could scarcely have laboured more anx- 
iously, and great has been my reward. But 
my moments are numbered: and I feel the 
chills of death creeping through my frame. 
Wilfred 1 be warned by my sins and my sorrows. 
Station, affluence, influence, all will be yours. 
With your sacred profession you may be at my 
decease largely the dispenser of blessings spi- 
ritual and temporal. In a most extended sense 
you will be a steward. Remember — this is my 
dying charge to you — remember * it is required 
in stewards that a man be found faithful!' 

** Now leave me. I would meet death, alone, 
I would wish no human eye to witness the 
struggle with which my guilty soul surrenders 
itself to the mercy of its Maker. Raise my 
hands, I am almost powerless, and clasp them 
upon my breast in the attitude of prayer. Open 
the window, and unclose the curtain, that I may 
gaze upon the face of Nature for the last time. 

q2 
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Farewell ! God's blessing be with you, Wilfred. 
You will never have to combat my temptations : 
may you never experience my remorse ! Return 

in an hour ; and fulfil your vows /" 

***** 

After the prescribed interval had elapsed, 
Wilfred sought Mr. Bedingfield's room. The spi- 
rit had fled. All was calm and still on that face 
where so many corroding and conflicting pas- 
sions had contended during the latter part of 
life. The look of severity and harshness had 
wholly disappeared. The muscles, which had 
been habitually contracted, were relaxed, and 
the deep wrinkles, which care and sorrow had 
left behind them, were totally obliterated. The 
pervading expression was that of contentment 
and repose. Wilfred gazed, till tears dimmed 
his vision, upon the features of his departed 
benefactor. Then, curbing his emotion, he 
murmured half involuntarily, "Something is 
there in that aged countenance, so tranquil, so 
gentle, so happy, that I believe — oh, yes ! I 
fondly and fully believe that thy warfare is ac- 
complished, and that thou hast entered into 
rest!" 
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WHAT SAY YOU TO A GHOST STORY ? 



** There needs no other charm, nor conjuror 
To raise infernal spirits up, but pbar 
That makes men pull their horns in like a snail 
That's both a prisoner to itself and jail.*' 

BUTLVR. 



CHAPTER I. 

In a small sequestered rayine, on the Devon- 
shire coast, there stands a village church which 
has been often and justly admired for the pic- 
turesque beauty of its position. Isolated and 
apart from the village, it occupies the centre of 
a cemetery of very considerable extent Around 
it a little noisy brook keeps up a perpetual mur- 
mur. Beneath it is a tiny bay into which the 
waves of the English Channel ripple over a 
bed of the softest and finest sand. Screened 
from the northern and eastern blast by huge 
overhanging cliffs it is a safe, though miniature, 
haven to the tempest-tost mariner; and 
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looking down as it does from the summit with 
an air of security and protection, the little 
church seems to speat of a ** Haven of Rest." 
To the slender benefice appended to the 
sanctuary a Mr. Ormerod was presented after 
years of toil, and at a period of life, when, from 
declining strength and exhausted energies, a 
limited sphere of labour was desirable. 

My life-long wish," so wrote he to a friend, 
has been gratified. My church is an old 
man's church. My dwelling is an invalid's 
home. Sheltered from the cutting blasts, — with 
a shady shrubbery in summer, and a sunny ter- 
race of greensward in spring and autumn, — 
soothed by the gentle swell of ocean at a dis- 
tance, — and charged with a little band of humble 
fishermen for my flock — mine is just the sta- 
tion, mine is precisely the limited reponsibility 
which a worn-out old man can conscientiously 
accept and grapple with, till — he sinks into the 
grave." 

Cheered with the hope of doing good, and 
anxious to labour, while the power to labour 
lasted, Mr. Ormerod proposed, soon after his 
introduction to the parish, having an additional 
weekly service on a Thursday evening. 

" You may abandon that scheme," was the 
comment of old Hiram Tune, the parish clerk, 
the most surly and self-sufficient of fimction- 
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^es. ** You may abandon it as utterly im- 
practicable." 

*' But, I will Twt abandon it," returned the 
rector firmly. " I will give it a trial." 

**Doso," replied the other testily; "preach 
to bare walls: and be your own clerk." 

" I hope not. You surely will give your 
clergyman that assistance in conducting the 
service which is expected from your office?" 

** Yes, during daylight, while the blessed sun 
is up, to whatever you say above I will cheer- 
fully say * Amen' hehw. But no master in 
England shall persuade me, in an evening, to 
lift up my voice in that church. I would 'nt do 
it for Bishop Philpotts himself. And, I'm sure, 
I fear him more than any other living man in 
the country." 

" But what is your objection ? Can we re- 
pair to the House of God too frequently ? Is 
not the homage of a grateful heart due at all 
hours and seasons to the Giver of aU our mer- 
cies?" 

" True : true : but," added he, dropping his 
voice and looking somewhat anxiously around 
him, "you know little about that church, or 
you would 'nt talk so gUbly about evening ser- 
vice. I tell ye, it 's unquiet 1" 

"What's unquiet?" 

" Why, the church," said Hiram, raising his 
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voice to its highest pitch. **I'm sure I speak 
plain enough. Don't ye understand me?" 

" Not in the least," said Mr. Onnerod, " I 
was never more at a loss." 

"Dear me!" cried Hiram, softening, till 
something very much resembling compassion 
appeared on his hard features ; " what a misfor- 
tune it is to be so dull of apprehension !" 

" An unquiet church!" repeated the other, 
musingly, not hearing or not heeding his ejacu- 
lation ; " now to me it is the most quiet church 
I ever did duty in." 

" It 's nothing of the sort," the old clert per- 
sisted, "and so you will find upon further ac- 
quaintance. Listen: and, while you listen, 
BELIEVE. Some do^nt rest there as they should! 
For my part, I cast no reflections upon the 
departed; but it is the opinion of many that 
the old Guinea slave-merchant, — he who made 
so much money by trafficking in human flesh, 
and after buying and selling hundreds of his 
fellow-creatures got hold of the Elms estate and 
built upon it the castle yonder — does 'nt find 
himself comfortable in his well-lined and vel- 
vet-covered coffin ; others believe that the crack 
shot and duellist, I forget his name — the mihtary 
colonel, who first seduced the sister and then 
shot both her brothers, makes his moan during 
many a long winter night as he paces up and 
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down the aisle ; while a few say that old Madam 
Glenthom, who used to play at cards all Sun- 
day — poor wretched woman^ as if six days a 
week were not enough to serve the devil in ! — 
has been seen wringing her hands, bitterly, and 
imploringly, near the vault where her heirs, the 
lady's-maid and butler, joyfully placed her. 
Which are the disturbed parties, I don't pretend 
to say. It's none of my business! I've always 
made a point of avoiding the wicked while they 
were alive, and its abominable that I'm to be 
harassed by them after they are dead. In point 
of fact with my own consent I never will. Now 
I've said my say. You may receive it or reject 
it, but it 's die truth." 

And without waiting for comment or reply 
Hiram touched his hat and strode away. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Ormerod, though surprised at the man's 
manner and amused at the dogged perseverance 
with which he maintained his position, re- 
solved his story into a mere vulgar superstition, 
adopted by a self-willed and half educated 
man, and when once entertained, obstinately 
cherished. His surprise therefore was pro- 
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portionate at finding Hiram's strange opinion 
shared by the great majority of his flock. Little 
was said in the way of objection. All seemed 
to shrink from even an approach to discussion. 
But the project was generally and steadily dis- 
countenanced. 

^* They liked the church best by day-light/' 
was the comment of some. *^ A church was a 
blessed place at all times surely: but it was 
least so they thought in the darksome hour" — 
thus reasoned others. 

" His reverence knew best," — ^remarked the 
oldest and gravest fisherman on the beach, — 
** but I think he will find before the vear is out, 
that his church is not (yoer canny. But I would 
rather not speak about it His reverence will 
have proof on some occasion when he least 
expects it. And seeing^ all men agree, is he- 
liemngP 

And with this apophthegm old Samuel applied 
to his tobacco pouch, and again resumed the 
task of patching his net 

It was monstrously provoking: but Mr. 
Ormerod found Hiram Tune was right when 
he asserted that any scheme for establishing an 
evening service, either on the Sunday or the 
week-day was perfectly impracticable. Still 
that, ** the chiurch was unquiet^^ — that unearthly 
sounds had been heard to issue from it — or that 
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shadowy forms had been seen flitting within it, 
—he could not bring himself for one moment to 
beUeve. ** The whole is a chimaera" — it was 
thus he reasoned — "all sailors are superstitious; 
fishermen proverbially so. Their lonely life — 
their want of education — the perils that con- 
tinually beset them — the large proportion of 
existence which they pass, with nought around 
them save the ocean, and nought above them 
save the sky — all tend to create and keep up a 
diseased imagination. But at most it is but a 
question of time. The evening lecture will 
follow other projected measures of improve- 
ment: and this absurd fancy will disappear 
before my village-school, and lending library, 
and cottage lectures." 

What dreamers we are ! And how roughly 
and disagreeably are we continually aroused 
from our slumber 1 To this besetting calamity 
of all sanguine people, Mr. Ormerod was 
doomed to be no exception. 

He had been keeping an anxious vigil by the 
sick couch of one of his children : and at length 
had the satisfaction of seeing the little sufierer 
sink into a profound and tranquil slumber. 
Fevered with anxiety and unduly excited for 
want of rest, he turned to the casement to still 
the tumult of his own feelings, by gating at that 
scene so lovely, and so soothing — nature in 
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repose. All lay hushed and still around him. 
The stars were keeping their silent watch-fires 
in the firmament The winds were sleeping in 
their ocean caves. The sullen moan of the 
ever-restless sea fell softly and soothingly on 
the ear. 'Twas an hour to say with the poet : — 

** How beautiful is night" 

As Mr. Ormerod withdrew from the window 
his eye rested for a moment upon the church. 
It was rivetted there! Unless he were dreaming, 
there were lights within the building. He gazed 
at it steadily ; then passed his hand rapidly over 
his brow to assiu'e himself that he laboured 
under no optical delusion ; and again resumed 
his observation. The lights vrithin the church 
burned steadily ; and seemed to him, since he 
first saw them, to have increased both in strength 
and number. Who could have gained access ? 
To the building there was but one entrance, and 
of that entrance but one key. That key was in 
his own possession. To assure himself of this 
latter fact he descended to his study. There 
lay the key where he himself had placed it in 
the morning, after visiting the church on a 
matter connected with duty, and locking it 
carefully^ as was his wont, when he left. The 
matter was inexplicable. Another gaze I There 
the lights were burning brightly and visibly. 
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Determined to probe the mystery to the 
bottom, he gently quitted the parsonage, and 
noiselessly passing through his garden by a 
private door, stood in the centre of the village 
green. Again he looked up at the church. All 
was dark! The lights had wholly disappeared. 
He paused for a moment from surprise, but was 
not to be diverted from his purpose. Hurrying 
onward he soon mastered the ascent on which 
the sanctuary stood. No obstacle presented 
itsel£ No human being crossed his path. All 
seemed buried in slumber. Turning the key 
quickly, he hastily passed into the church to 
meet — and his heart, despite of all his phi- 
losophy, beat almost audibly — the solution of 
the mystery. All was still. He took the most 
deliberate survey of all around him. No trace 
— ^no vestige of the living met his eye. He 
paced the church in every direction. Silence 
reigned around him! He was alone mth the 
dead! 



CHAPTER in. 



In the heart of every man, — no matter what 
may be his adventitious position in society, — 
there is implanted a yearning after the myste- 
rious and the supernatural. Against this feeling 
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none are altogether proof Napoleon had his 
lucky and unlucky days. Nelson abhorred leav- 
ing port on a Friday. Madame de Stael scru- 
pulously avoided meeting a funeral procession, 
and was wretched for hours when on one occa- 
sion by some mischance the dreaded rencontre 
was forced upon her. Even the mind of Wash- 
ington, calm and equable as was his general 
temperament, gave way to groundless apprehen- 
sion and gloomy forebodings at hearing the 
cock crow at midnight. While of the suscep- 
tibility of the great minstrel's mind to super- 
natural impressions, and his invincible aversion 
to hearing them ridiculed, a striking instance is 
given in Lockhart's exquisite life of Scott.* 

To a greater or less extent all men are super- 
stitious. The awfiil indistinctness which broods 
over the future, — the imperceptible boundary 
which divides us from the invisible world, — the 
awe wisely thrown by the Supreme Creator 

* I quote from memory, for I have not the volume by me. 
But, in the account given of Abbotsford, towards the conclu- 
sion of the work, an anecdote will be found of some stranger 
guest, who, having discovered that by standing at some par- 
ticular angle in the Hall, and allowing the light to fall in a 
certain direction, the illusion of an old chieftain was fully pre- 
sented to the eye, chose to make merry with the circumstance, 
and bad much to say in ridicule of the belief in the super • 
natural. Sir Walter at once changed the current of conver- 
sation. To him it was evidently disagreeable ; and by him 
it was, on the instant, resolutely discountenanced. 
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over the features of death, — the dread with which 
the extinction of being is almost universally 
regarded, — the restless anxiety with which man 
strives to penetrate the secrets of that state 
which lies beyond the grave, — the avidity with 
which any supposed message from thence is 
welcomed, — each and all tend to create and keep 
up a morbid and ungovernable curiosity with 
respect to any appearance which seems in the 
slightest degree connected with the spirits of 
the departed. 

Feehngs of this description obtained painful 
possession of Mr. Ormerod's mind as, tho- 
roughly baffled and perplexed, he let himself 
quietly out of the church, and slowly and 
thoughtfully pursued his way homeward. 

" How is this to be explained ?" was the con- 
stantly-recurring question. **What solution 
from rational and natural causes suggests itself? 
Those lights, by whom were they kindled and 
by whom extinguished ? On every side save 
that which slopes precipitously to the ocean the 
high stone fence effectually bars the churchyard 
from intruders. And from its elevated position 
no one could possibly have quitted the church, 
this night, without being exposed to my obser- 
vation as I ascended the hill. Then, again, of 
the cemetery gate, and of the main, and 
indeed sole, entrance to the church, I hold the 
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iygdy key. And^ on my arrival^ each I found 
locked as usual. I will renew my examination 
to-morrow, and to test the privacy of the ceme- 
tery as well as sanctuary will place my own seal 
on each door. Meanwhile, these matters, in 
despite of philosophy, perplex and harass one." 
He turned from the tumult and painful con- 
fusion of his own heart to the tranquillizing 
beauty of the spectacle above him. Innumera- 
ble stars were studding the clear and cloudless 
sky, and imaging forth, though faintly, the glory 
and grandeur of their Creator. " How sooth- 
ing," he exclaimed, "to turn from the perplexi- 
ties and vicissitudes of the earthly and the 
TEMPORAi^ to the serenity and unchangeable- 
ness of the iNFmiTE and the perpetual! 
Yes ! those far kingdoms of light are peopled 
with myriads of Uving spirits: and there dweU- 
eth the Eternal sustaining worlds beyond worlds 
in the infinity of space. ^ He telleth the num- 
ber of the stars : he calleth them all by their 
names.' Hymned are bis prabes in those dim 
and distant worlds, as well as amid the thousand 
times ten thous^id that worship around his 
throne. ^ And yet not even the sparrow falleth 
to the ground without his knowledge I' . . . The 
works of God look down upon me in shining 
array. The firmament, burning with fire, but 
not consumed, tells of its Maker's presence ; and 
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millions in their glory seem to mock at man's 
stat^ and challenge the purpose of his exist- 
ence. This — this is the answer of the soul, 
conscious of her lofty destiny, and vindicating 
her onward prc^ess to immortality ; one star dif- 
ferethfrom another star in glory: so ai^so is tHb 

RfiSUBiUSCTION OF THE Dead!" 



CHAPTER IV. 

Lengthened, minute, and persevering was the 
investigation which the little church underwent 
the following morning, under the scrutinizing 
eye of its perplexed incumbent The result 
convinced him that there was no access to the 
building, save that with which he was conver- 
ijant, and of which he held the key. The 
mystery, therefore, remained as impenetrable 
as ever. After some days of calm and de- 
liberate reflection, he resolved to communicate 
what he had witnessed to his eldest son, 
Francis — and to a staunch retainer whom he 
had brought with him from Wiltshire. With 
them he felt disposed to concert and follow up 
some plan for satisfying his own mind as to 
the cause of these perplexing occurrences. 
^^ If they do not shrink from accompanying 

R 
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me," was his mental conclusion, " matters shall 
not long remain in this painful uncertainty. 
The next time the lights appear in the church, 
it is not a visit of a few minutes that shall con- 
tent me : till morning will I ^ hold watch and 
ward' within the building!" 

His son, with the buoyant and sanguine 
temperament of youth, caught at the proposal, 
and closed with it at once. 

" Watch with you, dear father ? yes I any 
night you please. I would gladly keep vigil 
with you fifty nights in succession, if it were 
necessary, rather than that your mind should be 
harassed and disturbed by these inexplicable 
occiurences. The sooner the better ! Whom 
in that church can I — ought I — to have any 
reason to fear?" 

Darcy Dunbody, the Wiltshire lad, was 
equally prompt and resolute. Darcy, be it 
observed, was a character. He had been 
secretary to some defunct Debating Club near 
Devizes — ^it had ruined him by the way ; had a 
passion for the marvellous, and a great love of 
light reading; was cheered by a most com- 
placent view of his own attainments; and 
cherished a thorough persuasion that " a 
sprinkle more eddicatiovH^ was all that was 
requisite to ttun him out a finished orator. 
His maxims too were peculiar. He held that 
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^^ smooth talk made many a marCs fortune ; false 
talk ruined many a fair lassie; and foul talk 
marred every cause it meddled with ;" — ^but that 
^^ talk" in the general — talk by itself, talk — 
was ^^one of the great purposes of mmCs ex- 
istence V 

" You may depend on me, sir," — ^was his 
instant reply to his master's statement and 
enquiry — " I'll never fail ye I By night or by 
day, it matters not to Darcy. I've read Sir 
Walter Scott upon * Demmonhology ;^ and his 
opinion is mine touching that class of the 
Creation ! That book was in our Club — our 
late Club. No Club, alas ! here ! Oh ! Mr. 
Ormerod, it's an awful waste of life to dwell 
among people of this description. Therms so 
little Christianity among them I ^^ 

"Christianity! Nay, Dunbody, do them 
justice. After all, the villagers are not an 
immoral set of people." 

" No, sir, they're worse — theyWe unsodahle! 
They are like the Red Indians. And they, 
poor heathens ! — so at least I learnt from one 
of the many books of travels belonging to our 
late society — will sit in a circle for hours 
together in perfect silence — ^yes! in perfect 
silence ! What an awful profanation of the 
great purposes of existence !" 

" But these men do not sit in a circle, Dun- 

r2 
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body^" said Mr. Ormerod^ with a succesBfid 
attempt at gravity. 

^^ Sir^ they do on the Beach Gcmstantly : and 
when I approach them they always purse up 
their lips and seem so a&aid of saying one word 
more to me than is absolutely necessary. What 
they should be afraid of nry hearing, or coming 
to the knowledge o£y pozd^s me unaccountably. 
A person who has seen 90 much of life aiid 
manners as I have" — ccmtinuied Dunbody draw- 
ing himself up, and speaking with the most 
delicious self-cc^nplacency — "why they might 
learn from me ! — yes ! they m%ht learn firom 
me! Theirs is the advants^e. It's not in- 
formation that / seek: or that they — poor 
ilUterate beings — could give I'* 

The magniloquence with which this was 
spoken was superb. 

"Ah!" — continued Dunbody^ musingly — 
*' it was not so in Wiltshire. Dr. Whampo, of 
Westbury — ^you remember Dr. Whampo — used 
to say * Knowledge, Darcy Dunbody, knowledge 

resembles' ^the outer bell — ^yes it is, verily, 

the outer bell that's ringing ! Some urchin for 
amusement has given it a pull. Oh! the 
misery — the never ending misery of dwelling in 
a scarcely civilized country ! But I 111 not feil 
ye, master — no! I'll not fail ye when the 
opportunity arrives!" 
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And — moving as he spoke — in a combined 
tone of lamentation^ murmur, and objurgation, 
Darcy Dunbodj's voice died away in the 
distance. 



CHAPTER V. 

"We have no time to lose, fiither" — said 
Francis, coming hastily into Mr. Ormerod's 
study at a late hour one evening about a month 
afier the conversation detailed in the last 
chapter, — ^^ there are lights in the church once 
more." 

" No I no I Francis, I hope not Surely, 
«urely, you are deceived! Fancy sometimes 
proves an ignis fatims,^ 

*^ Would that it were so now, my dear Father : 
but if you will look towards the church, in this 
direction, and fix your eye steadily on the west 
window, you will very speedily be able to form 
your own opinion. There! There! Two — 
four — five — the church is one blaze of light !" 

WhUe gazing earnestly on the scene before 
them, a smart tap was heard at the study door ; 
and Darcy Dunbody made his appearance with 
a thieves' lantern in oaie hand and a stout crab- 
thorn in the other ! 
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"We had. better be moving, Sir," said he, 
with inconceivable coolness. *^ Some fool is 
playing up his cantrips in yon consecrated 
building: and methinks the sooner he is stopped 
the more agreeable." 

And without waiting for direction, remon- 
strance, or reply, in strides of the most un- 
conscionable length, the Wiltshire lad boldly led 
the way. 

" This comes" — said he, as he rose the hill, 
for silence under such circumstances was im- 
possible — " this comes of having to do with 
people who are barely civilized I Sad change 
— Monday night too — the regular speech night 
at the Club. Alas! alas! if our late presi- 
dent could but behold his secretary in such 
mournful circumstances ! To say nothing of 
Dr. Whampo, of Westbury — ^but whereabouts 
are the lights? and where on earth is my 
master?" 



CHAPTER VI. 



The night was dark. The wind blew in 
sharp, angry, gusts from the sea : and a cold, 
thick sleet — it hardly deserved the name of rain 
— ^fell at intervals. The lights in the church 
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shone dimly through the damp, dull atmo- 
sphere ; and the rough, miry, road over which 
he had to pass, presented serious difficulties to 
the onward progress of the elder, and somewhat 
enfeebled, Mr. Ormerod. It was in vain either 
he or his son endeavoured to keep up with Darcy 
Dunbody. To that worthy ruts, fords, mire, 
mud, seemed alike immaterial. He strode up 
and over the hill as if once more on his springy 
Wiltshire Downs. 

" Don't hiury yourself, father. Here is the 
stepping-stone. We are close upon the church," 
said the younger Ormerod, cheerfully. " To- 
night will unravel the mystery of these pro- 
ceedings, or I'm most marvellously mistaken I " 

" I know not," returned the elder gentleman, 
musingly, " there seems to me a degree of im- 
penetrable " 

*^ Where are the lights?" interrupted Fran- 
cis, as in an instant the church became shrouded 
in darkness. 

" Gone !" replied Dunbody, in a tone of the 
most profound amazement, as, breathless from 
his exertions, he paused and panted by his mas- 
ter's side. 

" The keyl" said Mr. Ormerod, hastily, to 
his son. ^^ I will pass into the church. Do you 
and Dunbody watch without" 

In an instant he was in the body of the sane- 
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tuary. All was stilL Silence reigned unbroken 
within and without the building. The churcU 
was empty. Nothing within it appeared to 
have been disturbed. There was not the slight- 
est trace of any intruder. That no human 
being had quitted the building, Francis Ormerod 
and Dunbody could most positively aSirm. 

« But yet the lights— the lights!'' murmured 
Darcy. 

A renewed and minute survey of every part 
of the building was again and firuitlessly under- 
taken. At its close the baffled parties looked 
at each other in speechless but ungovernable 
astonishment. 

*^ I will not retreat," said the elder gentleman 
at length, in a low whisper to his son, " it is 
impossible I can be satisfied with this result. 
Conceal the dark lantern. We will watch till 
daybreak in silence.^ 

Long was that vigil remembered — aye, even 
to the close of life, — ^by each of those who 
shared it! It appeared interminable. Hour 
after hour passed away on leaden wings. The 
darkness — the silence — the state of nervous 
excitement to which the fe^ings of each were 
roused, the high wrought expectation with which 
the eye was bent and the ear was strained to 
catch sight or sound through the 'gloom which 
might confirm or dispel suspicion — ^lent to those 
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few hours unimaginable torment They lapsed^ 
however, in unbroken silence. Darkness, at 
length, gave way : and the grey dawn of morn- 
ing was faintly perceptible. 

*^ It verges upon day-break," said Mr, Oniie- 
rod, rising and termmating the long silence they 
had so strictly maintained. 

As he spoke, a burst of wild laughter rang 
through the building ! Hush I Again I And 
another peal of the most scornful, frantic, and 
unearthly merriment reverberated around them I 
Something was there in its tone so frenzied and 
defying — ^it sounded so fearfully dissonant amid 
the holy stillness of the hour — ^there was in it 
so much of bold and reckless defiance to the 
sanctity of the place where they were assem- 
bled — ^that those who heard it hid their faces 
and cowered beneath its influence. 

Mr. Ormerod was the first to gain his self- 
possession. He turned anxiously to his son, 
who had convulsively grasped his hand. The 
high-spirited youth had uttered no cry ; but the 
intensity of the moment had been too mudb for 
him. Surprized at his silence, the agitated 
&ther bent over him, and clasped him to his 
bosom. The young man faintly returned the 
embrace. Blood was gushing freely from his 
mouth and nostrils ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" I should really like to know," said Dun- 
body, as he ruminated ahud on the following 
morning over the previous night's adventure — 
" I should really like to know what view the 
Club, had it been in existence, would have taken 
of the late occurrences ! Of course, the oppo- 
sition people, for there always is such cattle 
every where," continued he peevishly, " would 
have said that / was under the influence of 
drink ; and that my old master and my young 
master were under the influence of — delusion. 
Delusion, indeed! Here's Mr. Francis bleed- 
ing as if he had just left a battle-field, confined 
to the sofa, and charged to keep quiet for fear 
of a return: all this is vastly like delusion I 
Here's the old gentleman, his father, quite 
blown, bewildered, stagnated, and stupified. 
No delusion about that! The effects, there- 
fore, are somewhat difierent, though the cause 
is the same. It ail comes of resorting to the 
back settlements of the island. Yes ! it comes 
of people's 'committing,' — as that itinerant 
lecturer said, — I forget his name, — ^but, — no 
matter — ^he was transported shortly afterwards — 
' a sort of moral suicide:'^ going clean away 
from the world before their time. He did it. 
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to be sure, himself I But then it wasn't by 
choice ! Yes I this is one of the consequences 
of being buried alive ! It wouldn't, it couldn 't, 
have happened among a population of quiet, 
orderly habits and communicative disposition. 
As to these people, their suUenness and silence 
exceed belief. Delusion, indeed! The lights 
and the laughter! I verily believe they would 
have puzzled even Dr. Whampo himself!" 



CHAPTER vn. 

^^ I cannot rest, I really cannot," — said Darcy 
Dunbody to his master about three months 
after the memorable vigil, during which period 
the lights had been more than once distinctly 
visible, — " I must make another effort, if I die 
for it, to plumb the mystery of these appear- 
ances. I have an idea. Sir, on the subject. I 
won't say at present what it is. But I'm en- 
lightened, I believe, at last. Mr. Francis being 
at college, no harm can happen to him. The 
rheumatism confines you. Sir, to your chamber. 
Indeed I wish to he alone ! Mine be the success 
and mine the failure. Master, vnll you allow 
ME to light up the churchy and see what co mes 

THEN ?" 
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Are you in your senses, Dunbody ?" 

I humbly hope so, Su* P was the W^tshire 
lad's reply, delivered in a most deprecatory 
tone. 

^^ I should doubt it from the nature of your 
request" 

^ It has a meaning. Sir: it has a meaning," 
repeated Darcy earnestly : " for once. Sir — 
only once — let me prevail." 

" You ask what is most objectionable. The 
church is a place solemnly set apart for sacred 
purposes. It is desecrated by experiments of 
the kind you propose. I honour your zeal, 
Darcy," said the old clergyman, softening, — 
but I peremptorily refiise your request" 

Nay, master, do not baulk me" — ^urged 
Darcy imploringly. ^* I have set my heart upon 
this scheme. Something will come of it, I feel 
persuaded. If you will not allow me to return 
Ae compliment of a general iUumination, at 
least permit me the use of a few candles." 

I forbid," — said Mr. Ormerod, sternly — 
any candles being lighted up in my church." 

Will you be pleased to repeat that. Sir?" 
fiaid Darcy in his most deferential manner. 

I thought" — returned his master — "you 
had lived with me long enough to understand 
my orders when once given. To prevent doubt 
however, I say again, that I forbid candles being 






id 
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lighted up in this church, I repeat, that I expect 
you will heed my order and strictly obey it" 

"I will. Sir" — said Dunbody as he retired 
with a respectful air, but with a countenance 
any thing but indicative of disappointment or 
chagrin. 

*^That Dunbody k getting crazed upon the 
subject of these annoyances !" was the soliloquy 
of Mr. Ormerod, as he retired to his room for 
the night " He would ^ light up the church 
and was sure something would come of it' A 
notable project truly 1 Ha! There are the 
vnU (} the tdsps again I But unusually feeble. 
I could almost &ncy that to be a solitaiy light 
How easily," said he, as he continued to gaze 
from the casement " I could persuade myself 
that I saw the shadow of a man's form flit across 
the windows ! So ! Again ! No I I am not 
deceived. I'll to the church though ill and 
alone. Something substantial and material is 
now within its walls. Spirits do not cast sha~ 
dows I In that all philosophers agree." 

He hurried to the church; and, having 
reached it, listened at the half closed door ; and 
heard to his great relief steps within. Ad- 
vancing, he entered very softly; and then, 
making a grasp at a man who was standing with 
his back towards him busily engaged in trim- 
ming a light, he exclaimed loudly and delight- 
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fully — " NoWy Sir, at last, I have you! Who are 
you f 

"Darcy Dunbody" — replied a well-known 
voice. 

" Dunbody !" said his master^ what with an- 
noyance and disappointment unusually angry — 
*^ how dare you thus disobey my positive com- 
mands ?" 

"I have done nothing of the kind" said 
Darcy composedly. 

His master pointed in silence to the light 
burning in the middle of the western window. 

" You forbad^ " continued Darcy under- 
standing his master's look and instantly reply- 
ing to it, " my having candles lighted in this 
church. I have only one — a large one, I confess, 
— the lai^est I could find — still hut one after allF 

" I am more surprised, grieved, and displeased 
at your conduct than I can well express. This 
is neither the place nor hour for remark : but 
to-morrow I will show you " 

" Hist ! Hist !" cried Darcy — " what noise is 
that r 

Mr. Ormerod listened; and a dull heavy 
grating sound was, for some seconds, audible, 
as if a cumbrous, weighty substance was with 
difficulty moved by some machinery near them. 

" Did you hear that. Sir ?" said Darcy in a 
low whisper. 
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"I did: and the sound appeared to issue 
from that comer of the church," observed Mr. 
Ormerod, pointing to the Colonel's monument, 
and advancing, as he spoke, in that direction. 

" I judged as much" — said Darcy with the 
most unruffled composure. 

" Come this way, " said his more nervous 
companion in a low hurried whisper — " quick 
— quick ! and bring your light." 

While Darcy was in the act of compliance, 
he heard the same dull, grating sound repeated. 
Turning his head in the direction whence it 
proceeded, he saw Mr. Ormerod's figure grow, 
as it seemed to him in the gloom, strangely and 
frightfully tall. — He staggered, A faint cry 
escaped him : and he fell. The light Darcy 
held was at the same moment instantly and 
unaccountably extinguished, and he was left in 
utter darkness with his insensible companion. 



CHAPTER IX. 

How Darcy managed to conduct to his home 
his agitated and suffering master, was what he 
was never very well able to explain. Long and 
bitterly did he reproach himself for his ob- 
stinacy and disobedience. 



J 
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*^ Bat for me, this mischance would never 
have happened"— was his repeated self^accusa- 
tion. " My mild and kind-hearted master may, 
and will, forgive me : but when shall I be able 
to forgive myself?" 

It was some weeks before Mr. Ormerod 
rallied from the shock which his nervous system 
had sustained, and was sufficiently recovered to 
rejoin his family in the sitting-room. Even 
then all conversation on the late event was 
positively interdicted. 

And when returning health at length per- 
mitted him to allude to the subject, the details 
he had to give were singularly meagre. 

^^Immediately on calling Darcy to come tome 
with the light, I fancied — but of coiurse it could 
be but fancy — that the slab on which I stood rose 
with a very rapid and unsteady motion. I 
became giddy ; staggered ; lost my recollection ; 
and of what followed can give no account." 

" But I can," murmured Darcy to himself — 
" time, place, and circumstances fitting!" 



CHAPTER X. 



These, after an interval, presented them- 
selves ; and Darcy with an air of extraordinary 
importance commenced bis explanation. 
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** It is now immaterial," said Mr. Ormerod, 
carefully affixing his signature and seal to a 
document then before him ; " I have ceased to 
feel any interest in the subject. I have resigned 
the living, Darcy. May it fall into abler 
hands 1" 

"But, Sir, do — do pray listen to my 
suspicions." 

" No. They may be ill-founded. I wish 
to leave this place in peace and charity with alL 
It has been to me the scene of bitter trials and 
most unexpected disappointments. May I be 
the better for both I On you Darcy, — and you 
will not again disobey me, — I enjoin silence.^^ 

It was the severest sentence that could have 
been passed upon him: and Darcy winced 
accordingly. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The intelligence that their Vicar was about 
to leave them, seemed to draw forth something 
like an expression of regret from the singular 
congregation with which he had been so pain- 
fully connected. The attendance was much 
larger on the Sabbath : and in the week day 
there was evidently some strong feeling at 

8 
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work. The elder fishermen met fi:om time to 
time in small groups upon the beach: and 
during these meetings there was manifestly 
keen debate and warm discussion. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ormerod did not slacken his 
preparations for departure. They were all but 
completed when, late one evening, a fisherman 
— the grave old man mentioned in the earlier 
part of this narrative — demanded to see Mr. 
Ormerod alone. 

His request was readily complied with. 

*^ You are going to leave us. Sir, I under- 
stand?" 

"Yes: within the next ten days!" 

" And mainly on account of those — those — 
night proceedings at the church ?" 

" Not altogether" — said Mr. Ormerod calmly ; 
— " other feelings have weighed with me. The 
little progress I have been able to make as a 
clergyman amongst you — the coldness, apathy, 
nay even aversion, with which you met all my 
attempts to promote a kindly feeling between 
us — have sensibly discouraged me. I have 
felt that I have never been able to make any 
lodgement in your affections, or any impression 
on your respect or regard. My retirement then 
became desirable : and I willingly give place to 
a better, younger, and, I hope, more successfiil 



man." 
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" We don't want to lose you. Sir," — said the 
old fisherman, after a pause. " You have been a 
Mend in need to many of us. From you we have 
always had kind words, and very often kinder 
deeds. I have, therefore, orders to make clear 
to you all that has happened ; and to rely upon 
your honour for not betraying us. Your word 
will be quite suflScient" 

" That I pledge at once" — was the reply. 

" Did you never bethink yourself. Sir, when 
you came into our cottages — oftener, sometimes, 
than some of our people liked — that you saw 
there in plenty, luxuries, such as tea^ spirits, 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, which a poor man can 
very seldom obtain?" 

"Never! my mind is not cankered with 
suspicion:" said Mr. Ormerod coldly, and 
somewhat proudly. 

" Did our idleness never surprise you ? our 
indifference to farm-work — out-of-door-work I 
mean?" 

" No I I regarded you as a peculiarly reserved, 
stem, morose set of people — very opposite in 
habits, feelings, views, and prepossessions to 
those I had just quitted. But I drew no 
conclusion thence to your disadvantage. I 
was willing to believe the fault might rest with 
myself." 

" That was kind, indeed I" said theold man 

s2 
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softening visibly at this fresh proof of Christian 
feeling on the part of his clergyman. " Well ! 
the truth must out. Our's is a smuggling 
village. With scarcely an exception, the head 
of every family in it is connected with the con- 
traband trade. It is a desperate calling ; and 
we care not to be disturbed in it" 

^* Desperate indeed !" exclaimed the old 
clergyman musingly. 

^* What I have now told you will, methinks, 
clear up a little that's cloudy," said the smuggler. 
" Alas I alas I" was the only reply made to 
this enquiry. 

" Those lights in the church were all signals. 
They were understood by bold hearts miles 
away upon the deep." 

*^ But the coast guard — the revenue oflScers — 
the blockade — ^how were they employed ?" said 
Mr. Ormerod in evident perplexity. 

" The coast blockade!" repeated the smug- 
gler, and his hard features relaxed into a grim 
smile — " the ^ goaoarmenf should pay their bull 
dogs better, and their sight would improve! 
It's astonishing how dimly a man sees when a 
five pound note is put over his eyes I" 

The dry caustic humour, with which this was 
said, provoked from his listener, vexed as he 
was, a smile. 

" Well I this removes a little of the mystery I 
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It accounts, at all events, for the superstition of 
the neighbourhood, and the church being called 
a haunted church." 

" It was our object," said the other, " so to 
represent it. Besides it was haunted : haunted 
by as brave a band of free traders as ever spread 
sail over the billow." 

" But your access to it — how was that ma- 
naged?" 

*^ Quite independent of you, sir ! and quite 
secure from all curious and prying eyes. Bolt 
and bar as you would we had ftdl command of 
the church at any hour of the night !" 
Ayel indeed I" 

rU make it plain to ye. The Colonel's 
large vault was our store house. Many is the 
valuable cargo of tobacco, tea, and spirits which 
has been run there. Now this vault communi- 
cates on one side with the church by means of 
a slab moveable up or down at pleasure; and 
from which we were obliged on one occasion 
rather roughly to shift you." 

" I remember," said Mr. Ormerod : and for 
the moment he felt uneasy and agitated. 

" On the other side it communicates with the 
sea by means of a passage hewn right down 
through the cUff to the water's edge. This is 
accessible at all times of the tide ; and twenty 
minutes wiU bring us at any hour of the day or 
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night up from the beach into the church with- 
out being seen by any living creature. Now, 
sir, I think I've let the daylight in upon all our 
proceedings. 

*^ Your confidence will not be abused.** 
^^ I don't fear it, sir, I don't fear it,!' said the 
seaman roughly ; " Informers are not generally 
made of your stuff. But the night wears and I 
must finish. AU we wanted was the church to 
ourselves in the dark hours. No harm was ever 
intended. We should have been quite content 
to have frightened you; and we thought we 
had succeeded. You'll own that that laugh at 
day-break was somewhat startling ?" Mr. Orm- 
erod shuddered. 

*^ To you, sir, we never wished or intended 
any injury; but as for that prying, peering, 
chattering, Darcy Dunbody, I could have wrung 
his neck with pleasure any time ! But for 
his connection with you he would have found 
his way over the cliff before now ! Change of 
air would be of use to him. By tampering 
with one of our giddy girls we were convinced 
he had got some notion of the trade we were 
driving. This led him to light up the church, 
A more destructive scheme he could not have 
hit upon ! That very night a lugger was off the 
coast laden to the water's edge with contraband. 
That light would have misled her and ruined 
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iLs ! A single light is a signal of peculiar peril 
— never used but in extremity ; and how that 
shallow-pated magpie could have devised such 
a murderous scheme bothers me. At all ha- 
zards then that light was to be extinguished. 
It was done ; and cleverly ; as both you and 
Darcy must admit ?" 

Again a grim smile passed over his hard 
features. 

" I give no opinion on that point," said Mr. 
Ormerod somewhat drily. 

" Well ! well ! it is not probable we should 
think alike 1 But don't leave us. We respect 
you, and believe you mean us welL |Had we not 
thought so we should not, as now, have placed 
our lives in your hands. The moon is up, I 
must be gone." 

** One word before you leave me — is my 
grave, precise, and very scrupulous clerk, Hiram 
Tune, at all a party to these proceedings?" 

The free-trader paused and fixed his keen, 
grey, searching eyes upon Mr. Ormerod, as if 
he would read his secret souL *^I have no 
answer to give to that question. I was told to 
communicate facts to you not names. The for- 
mer I have done, — ^freely. The lattcfr no per- 
suasion, no entreaty, no contrivance on your 
part will get out of me. Good night ! " 
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CHAPTER XH. 

^^The blood-thirsty villains I" soliloquized 
Dunbody, who had by some means, he did not 
particularly care to specify them, become aufait 
of every particular of the interview which bore 
upon himself, — ^* the sanguinary heathens ! 
They would have thrown me over the cliff then ! 
People talk of the inseciuity of life and property 
in Botany Bay ! Look at this place I Despe- 
radoes I Not content with robbing the king of 
his dues, they must wish to rob me of my life. 
And my crime ? The singular quickness of a 
cultivated capacity ! K I should ever live to 
be connected with another Club, what a history 
I shall have to disclose I My experience will 
be invaluable. * Over the Cliffs, indeed 1' Why, 
there is nothing in the learned Dr. Whampo's 
travels that can at all come up to it !" 



CHAPTER XIII. 



" How little !" said Mr. Ormerod, as, leaning 
back in the carriage, he lost sight of the shelving 
Bay, " how little do we know the bearings of 
the fiiture. In that village, which I deemed 
the abode of innocence and quiet, to which I so 
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anxiously hurried, and where I resolved to close 
my days — what a series of bitter disappoint- 
ments has awaited me 1 In it have I spent by 
far the most painful portion of a chequered life. 
Surely, it will leave on my mind lessons of 
humility and submission : of earnestness as to 
the present, and wholesome indifference as to 
the events of the morrow! Ah! how much 
greater would be the amount of happiness en- 
joyed by us all if we looked more anxiously to 
the Christian discharge of present duties, and 
left the future more implicitly to Him whose 
wisdom cannot err!" 
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ARNSBY AND ROBERT HALL. 



'* At Arnsby, he* retraced the scenes of his youth, often 
visited the grave- yard, which would naturally awaken many 
interesting recollections of his early life, and on these occa- 
sions he has more than once been seen kneeling at his father's 
grave engaged in earnest prayer." 

Dr, Gregory^ 8 Memoir of Robert Hall. 



Of all her sons there is none, in modem times, 
of whom nonconformity may be so justly 
proud as Robert Hall. His noble intellect — the 
vigour, depth, and clearness of his argumenta- 
tive powers — his fertile and finely disciplined 
imagination — the majesty of his style — the deep 
solemnity of his appeals — the thrilling earnest- 
ness of his persuasions and the burning force 
of his invective — placed him in the foremost 
rank of modem preachers ; while his singular 
transparency of character — his undeviating sin- 

* Mr. HaU. 
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cerity — his noble indifference to money — his 
freedom from all petty jealousy and paltry rivalry 
— his abhorrence of whatever was mean and sini- 
ster — ^his instant and cordial appreciation of 
whatever was just and noble and pure and 
true — ^his widely-spread and costly benevolence 
— costly, because exercised at the expense of sys- 
tematic self-denial — shed the brightest lustre on 
his life and conversation as a private Christian. 

To the combination of these varied excellen- 
cies may, unquestionably, be ascribed much of 
the fascination of his ministry. 

Perhaps, I was fortunate in hearing him to- 
wards the close of life, when there was a mel- 
lowness in his doctrine, an unction in his 
preaching, a strain of earnest and unbroken 
seriousness, and a deepening solemnity of ap- 
peal which it has been contended he possessed 
not at an earlier period of his course. Be this 
as it may, one of the recollections which I 
should be loth to lose, which I should desire 
above all others to preserve fresh and uneffaced, 
is the memory of a Sermon I heard him preach 
at Kettering, in the summer of 1825, on "The 
Resurrection." The scene and the auditory 
were alike singular. The building was crowded 
almost to suffocation. It contained men of all 
creeds and parties ; the grave and the gay ; the 
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infidel and the Unitarian ; the Quaker and the 
Episcopalian. It was curious to observe the air 
of evident disappointment on the face of seve- 
ral of his hearers as he commenced his ser- 
mon. Their look of surprise and concern spoke 
as plainly as look could speak — 

** Here is some woful mistake I This feeble^ 
hesitating^ speaker can never he the eloquent Mr, 
Halir 

He began in a very low tone ; seemed lan- 
guid and dispirited ; coughed repeatedly ; gave 
you the idea of a speaker who felt quite uncer- 
tain whether he should be able to proceed ; and 
paused at firequent intervals, painfully, to draw 
breath. His friend, Mr. Jacomb, told me that 
two hour's sleep was the whole he had had on 
the preceding night; and that, passing the re- 
mainder of it lying on the floor, perspiration had 
more than once rolled profusely fi:om his brow 
with the intense agony of his complaint. 

Well might he appear exhausted and de- 
pressed I 

Presently he warmed with his subject. His 
voice assumed a deeper, fuller, rounder tone. 
All hesitation vanished. Period after period 
of cogent argument, pathetic intreaty, and 
pointed illustration held his various auditory in 
unbroken and delighted attention. As he pro- 
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ceeded one after another of the congregation 
rose with the excitement of the subject, style, 
and argument, till at the conclusion, half of his 
audience were standing, in wrapt and spell- 
bound admiration of his powers. 

The breathless silence of many seconds which 
succeeded, was to my mind a marked and 
affecting tribute to the solemnity of the subject, 
and the absorbing eloquence of the man. 

Such being my admiration of the orator, and 
my recollection of his triumphs, it was with no 
slight feeling of satisfaction that I found myself 
enabled in the autumn succeeding his death, to 
carry into effect what I had long projected — a 
pilgrimage to his birth-place. 

And this, be it observed, was an arduous en- 
terprise. My hospitable but resolute host and 
hostess were loud in their condemnation of my 
scheme. 

*^ What can possess you," said the first, " to 
give yourself so much trouble to see the birth- 
place of a Baptist teacher ?" 

" A Sectarian too, always bitterly opposed to 
your church — a contemner of infant baptism — 
and a hater of the Bishops !" said the second. 

" The friend and eulogist of Robinson," was 
my reply, *^ and the avowed admirer of Bishop 
Ryder !" 

** To serve his ovm ends," cried both in a 
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breathy ** nothing else. Those sort of people 
never praise us, but for their own purposes! 
We shall hear of. your being dipped I That 
will be the next news. Weill we will not be 
parties to any such proceeding. You shall 
have no feciUties from us. We will lend you 
neither horse nor carriage. Kyou will go, you 
shall walk I" 

And walk I did. The exertion was not slight ; 
for my route across the country embraced 
a distance of nearly twenty miles. It was 
cimous that at the end of my journey I should 
be greeted by an exhibition of the very selfsame 
feeling, though in a different form and under 
different circumstances, which I had had to 
combat on commencing it ! 

" It is marvellous to me," said the lady who 
did the honours of the Baptist residence, " how 
you, who, I am persuaded, belong to the Esta- 
blishment can take such interest in what refers 
to a Dissenter. His father and mother lie 
there," pointing to the grave-yard, " but what 
can they be to you f^ 

" Objects of reverential interest even in their 
grave, as closely connected with their dis- 
tinguished son." 

'^But HE did not belong to you:" she reit- 
erated. 
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" Is it not possible to admire intellect, and 
eloquence, and religious devotedness in the 
person of those who belong to a communion 
widely differing from our own ?" 

" No it isn't I cant." 

I bowed, but attempted no reply. In feet 
what reply would have availed ? But a senti- 
ment, now out of fashion, occurred to me : 
" Above all these things put on charity which 
is the bond of perfectness." Now for my jour- 
ney. My road lay through a succession of 
small villages. I passed Little Ashby, Dun- 
ton, Ashby Magna, with its pretty, rural, 
church-yard graced, by a modest and well de- 
signed monument to the " memory of Daven- 
port Gilmour, M. A., thirty -five years the 
feithful and affectionate pastor of this parish ;" 
how much of ministerial excellence do these 
few words convey I pressed on through Wil- 
loughby and Great PeatUng; and at length 
tolerably well wearied, and with a very halting 
pace reached Amsby. 

It is a bleak, straggling, miserable-looking 
village : nor with all my determination to be 
pleased, could I find one single picturesque 
object about it. Its only point of interest is 
its connection with Robert Hall. The build- 
ing where he preached his first sermon is no 
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longer a chapel. It has been converted into a 
huge bam and outhouse. A larger and still more 
unsightly mass of brick and mortar has arisen 
for the accommodation of the Baptist congrega- 
tion of the present day, who, I should fear, pre- 
dominate in Amsby. But the grave-yard re- 
mains unchanged. It had evidently once been a 
garden and that at no very remote period, I 
noticed one very old apple-tree flourishing 
among the tombs, — here and there a flower 
root, — and the remains of a famous bed of 
horse-radish. The burial-ground runs up close 
to the minister's dwelling: is the connecting 
link, in fact, between it and the chapel. In 
this silent inclosure I confess I lingered; and 
on it, despite of a sharp lecture which was 
wasted on me, gazed very earnestly. It was 
among the tomb-stones of this cemetery — ^nay, 
fr(ym them — that Robert Hall first learnt his 
letters ! It contains the ashes of his parents — 
of those to whose memory he was so fondly 
attached — and of whose piety, worth, and early 
stru^les he has been heard to make such 
affecting mention. 

They lie side by side ; hard by the little gate 
leading fi^om the minister's house into the grave- 
yard. 

Amid many expressions of wonderment I 
succeeded in copying the inscriptions : — 
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In memory of the Rey. Robbrt Hall, 
Who for Thirty-seren years was the &itfafiil and cnooestfot 

Pastor of this Church. 

He was loved - by hisr Congregation : 

And as a Friend, Relation, Christian, and Minister, 

Worthy of imitation. 
He was bom near Stannington, in Northumberland, 
April 15th, 1728, O. S., 
Came to Amsby in Jane, 1753 ; and died Maroh 13th, 1791,' 

In the 63rd year of his age. 

''RlxjSSKD ABS THB DBAD that DIB IN THB LOBD.'' 



In memory of Jane Hall, * 

Wife of Robert Hall, Minister, 

Whose joy in Jesus, towards the close of life« was unspeakable 

and full of glory.— 1 Pet i. 8. 

She died in the Lord, Dec 21«t, 1776. 

Aged 47 years. 

But my visit to Amsby was not wholly over- 
shadowed with gloom, in one of the cottages 
where I happened to rest myself, I had the great 
good fortune to light upon a very aged but in- 
telligent man, who had a perfect recollection of 
old Mr. Hall — ^his "ailing, weakly wife"— **young 
Mr. Robert, of Leicester" — and of other branches 
of the family. Their joys and sorrows-theif 
sad and their sunny days — seemed all to have 
been chronicled; and he evidently dwelt fondly 
and minutely upon each particular that in an j 
way referred to them. 

T 
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It is almost needless to premise that he ^^ was 
a Baptist; had belonged to that communioa 
more than forty years." 

I was touched with the reverential and 
affectionate manner in which he alluded to his 
former pastor. 

** We never knew his worth," said he, ** till 
we felt his loss. Ah, Sir, he was a Caleb, 
He ^followed his LordfuUyV^ 

I observed too, with pleasure, how decidedly 
the old man preferred the ministrations of the 
elder Mr. Hall, to those of his better known and 
more popular son. 

*^Ypu have heard," said I, "Mr. Robert 
Hall, — the Leicester Hall I mean, — ^frequently ? 
His celebrity was great as a preacher." 

** His fiither" — ^he repUed emphatically — "was 
a great preacher. Yes! he was a searching 
preacher. To my mind Mr. Robert never 
equalled him. His sermons were too wide. He 
newer pinched the conscience as his father did!" 

*^ And his mother ?" — ^said I— curious to leam 
whether the theory embraced by many of clever 
men being indebted for their brains to clever 
mothers, could in this instance be supported. 

" I knew her weU. She was a weak, sickly, 
ailing woman ; but remarkably quick and clever: 
and had a readiness of utterance, and an ability 
in expressing herself which remained with 
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her to the last. Her closing hours were very 
happy." 

"Mr. Hall then was for some years a 
widower?" 

" Yes ! His own call was sudden. He died 
in his kitchen. I was with him on business an 
hour or two before he was summoned home. 
He was then as cheerful and hearty as I had 
ever seen him. He had Vrritten— or was intend-^ 
ing to write that very day — to his son Robert. 
Ah I his thoughts dwelt much on that young 
man. They are together now. Yes 1 they ar^ 
together now." 

The tone of deep feeling with which this 
homely sentiment was uttered, gave it an un- 
usual degree of pathos. To change the cur- 
rent of his thoughts I remarked, "sudden death 
is not to be — ^" 

"Dreaded" — said the old man interrupting 
me, and finishing the sentence in his own way 
— " because sudden death is sudden glory to the 
prepared spirit. I doubt not it was so to him* 
He had always prayed to be spared the pang of 
dwining faculties and dow decay. His prayer 
was heard. He died in his fiill strength. I'm 
inclined to think" — continued the narrator 
musingly — " that sudden death was peculiar to 
that fajnily. Robert's elder brother, John, died 
still more suddenly. He was in fuU health and 

t2 
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Strength one moment, and a corpse the next. 
But I've not much to say about him. He was 
not a minister. He was the eldest son and a 
farmer — well enough in his way — active, shrewd, 
and sensible-like in his business — quick in 
accounts, and keen at a bargain — ^but he had 
not that relish, that savour of divine things 
which his father and his brother enjoyed. No ! 
I can't say I fesh my memory about Aiwi," 

** And how did the old gentleman employ his 
leisure ? Was much of his time bestowed on 
the education of Robert?" 

"No! He liked a bit of land; carried on 
himself the farming business till his son John 
was old enough to take it off his hands. He 
was a good judge of cattle; and had a rare 
knowledge of land, its quality, and what it 
would produce. But his gift — his gift^ you 
understand me" — continued he inquiringly — 
"was that of a preacher. He would pound 
away at a sinner's conscience till he was made 
to feel all his corruption. The connexion never 
had his equal, and never will. You should have 
been at Amsby when his funeral sermon was 
preached. There was such a concourse of 
people that the meeting could not hold them. 
And so the funeral sermon was preached in the 
graVe-yard in the open air. It was an imposing 
sight and a most affecting service !" 
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"And the text?" 

"Three words — ^it is finished^ They who 
heard it said that it was a deep, faithful, and 
stirring sermon. I heeded it not. My thoughts 
were with the dead I ^^ 

« Was Robert Hall present ?" 

" I don't remember : one thing I mind well — 
the Psalm after sermon. They may talk that 
will of the choirs, and cathedral services, 
anthems, and oratorios, but what could be more 
impressive than that solemn psalm, as it rose in 
open air on that calm spring evening, above 
the grave of the departed pastor — swelled 
bv a thousand voices — ^relations — ^firiends — ^and 
hearers — many of whom had listened to him as 
their spiritual father — and looked forward to a 
blissfol meeting with him again? Those who 
heard that hymn. Sir, will never forget it. It 
made some think and feel who had never done 
so before. Others it reminded of a future song 
of joy and gratitude above" 

The old man paused abruptly; wiped away a 
rebeUious tear ; and seemed to soothe himself by 
one or two references, lowly murmured, to scrip- 
ture, among which I distinctly caught the verse — 
" Praise waiteth for Thee, O God, in Zion." 

I cared not to interrupt the silence. The 
aged wayfarer's thoughts had evidently taken 
wing towards that distant world where he .was 
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soon to be, and be for ever. All his warmest 
feelings, happiest recollections, and tenderest 
sympathies seemed to be bound up with him 
who had already finished his race ; " and whom" 
— methought, as I gazed on his hoary head, 
bending figure, and wrinkled brow — " thou wilt 
veiry shortly join." 

^^ Is there any other information I can gire 
you. Sir," — said he at length rousing himself up 
firom his reverie— "What I have to say is per- 
baps not much to the purpose. It's only value 
is inasmuch as it comes from an eye-wifeess." 

*^ We part not, my worthy chronicler, for this 
half hour. I purpose tasking your memory 
and good nature still fiirther. And among 
other matters let me ask you, is the metaphy- 
sical tailor still living ?" 

" Now you pose me. I thought my recol- 
lections about the Halls were pretty clear. But 
here Fm dead beat A tailor? Iremember no tailor 
connected with them. What called ye him ?" 

" A metaphysical tailor y by way of distinction I 
But listen to me. — ^Those, who knew Robert 
Hall well, have more than once told me that, 
when alluding to his early life and education, 
he was accustomed to say that he derived much 
of his knowledge'of metaphysics and all his love 
for them firom a tailor in his Other's village who 
had made some progress in that science ; and 
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• 

with whoni he, in his boyhood, had spent many 
a hi^ppy hour. I think too that in some one of 
Mr. Hall's letters he alludes to this metaphysical 
companion and to the aiguments, particularly 
on religious subjects, which he used to hold 
with him." 

** Aliments : oh ! now I recollect him per- 
fectly ; — a talkative, noisy, little body, clever in 
some respects, and very skilful in dispute* 
Subtle was he as a serpent! He would wind 
and wind about — you never knew where you 
had him ! He used to confound most shame-< 
fiilly when it suited him, light with darkness, 
and truth with &lsehood. Well! well! He 
knows which is which now ! He has been 
dead this many a long year." 

*^ But did he live to see his former pupil in 
possession of the celebrity which he used to an- 
ticipate for him?" 

** He did not But to his dying day he always 
declared that * Robert Hall would prove to be 
one of the greatest men the Baptists ever had.^ 
Pshaw!" 

The scorn with which the old man uttered 
this monysyllable, and the air with which he 
took a pinch of snuff after it, would have done 
credit to a critic of metropolitan pretensions. 

" Robert Hall," he resumed, " was extrava- 
gantly fond of him! Come down here when he 
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^ould, one of his first visits was to his old 
friend^ the argument-loving tailor. It was an 
unwise preference. The root was one of bit- 
terness ; and the fruit it bore was gall." 

" Now," said I, " you pose me. It is my 
turn to call for explanation." 

" Soon given ; but painfiil : Did you never 
hear," said he, drawing closer to me, and speak- 
ing in a kind of whisper, « that Robert en- 
tertained in the earlier part of his life some very 
pecuUar notions — in &ct, that his religious 
views were strangely mmgled with— with— 
with what philosophers call materialism?" 

" I have understood as much." 

" For that taint 'tis my firm belief he was in- 
debted to his intimacy with that supple-tongued 
tailor. I don't know what you mean by meta- 
physics ; but to my mind that tailor was some- 
what of a fi^ee-thinker. He had no clear view 
on any one subject. It was all cloudy, shifting, 
shadowy-like. And yet 'twas amusing to hear 
him argue. Say what you would you couldn't 
ruffle him." 

** You should make lai^e allowance, then, 
for the attraction which a youth of Robert 
Hall's grasp of mind would feel towards his 
society." 

"I do: but it grieved his fiither. Often 
when he remonstrated with Robert, and would 
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t!ipeak to him boldly and plainly — ^for he was a 
man of strong, useftil, every-day sense; and this 
-beating about the bush suited him neither in 
precept nor practice^ in the pulpit nor out of 
it — Robert would meet him with one of the 
subtleties — the shadows I call them — of that 
wily friend of his." 

" And yet he loved his father — revered his 
memory — delighted to quote him, — and, in 
after life, no surer passport could be found to 
his attention and regard than having had in 
any way a previous knowledge of his fiither?" 

" True : and his &ther was proud of him — 
prized him as the apple of his eye. But he 
trembled for him too !" 

" On the score of his health?" 
" No I on the score of his principles ; his sta- 
biUty ; his religious creed ; his ministerial use- 
fulness. What did not Robert Hall owe to 
such a parent ? How I have heard him wrestle 
for him in prayer I How I have heard him 
commend him to the care and governance of 
his Heavenly Father I How I have heard him 
beg of God that Robert's gifts might be over- 
balanced by his graces! How I have heard 
him supplicate for that son the earnest of the 
Spirit I From his very birth he was the child 
of prayer ! Ah ! it will never be known on this 
i^de Heaven how largely the success and rescue 
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of Robert Hall may be ascribed to the unwea^ 
ried^ fervent, fidthfiil, effectual prayer of his 
pious and devoted &ther. It has been an- 
swered — He is safe from spiritual shipwreck now.^ 

There waa something in this closing remark 
which induced me to take another look at that 
affectionate father's lowly grave. 

While I stood beside it, the passage which I 
have taken as the epigraph of this chapter re- 
curred to me and suggested a train of specula- 
tion which I cared not to check. 

^* Kneelinff at his father^s grave engaged in 
earnest prayer.^ 

What would be the burden, scope, and object 
of that prayer ? It would be no prayer for the 
repose of his &ther's soul — for its deliverance 
from purgatory — for its exemption from punish- 
ment. No I His would be a petition consonant 
vrith a purer, humbler, brighter faith. 

He would pray that the excellencies of such 
a parent might serve as a perpetual stimulus to 
him in his own sphere of labour; that the peti- 
tions of such a parent might be availing before 
God, in behalf of him for whom they had been 
offered ; that his father's memory might prove 
a &ithfiil talisman to guard him against the 
re-admission of error ; that any past youthfiil 
indifference to his admonitions, any apparent 
heedlessness of his commands, any levity, frivo- 
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lity, or obstinacy^ by which he had grieved that 
kind and affectionate parent, might be forgiven 
him; and that blissful, glorious, and eternal^ 
might be their re- union above I 

He prayed : — " Yes ! all noble minds pray : 
it is the soldier pointing to the colours under 
which he serves." * 



CHAFTEB U. 

But if his eloquence as a preacher was great, 
and his style as a writer nervous and noble, 
most captivating were his conversational powers. 
Of them I can only ffive one or two instances, 
my .» «« ft»n'ei™^ «,Ud^ like » 
adequate idea of the power, wit, and readiness 
of the man. 

To the doctrines held by the Millenarians, 
when mentioned in his presence, I remember 
he gave neither assent nor rebuke. He ap» 
peared disinclined to enter upon any contro- 
versial discussion of the subject : but upon the 
eternity of Heaven, he made, as I conceived, 
a memorable and striking remark. Would that 
I could record it with the fire, force, and free- 
dom of the speaker ! 

* Madame de Stael. 
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" Sir, it is the perpetuity of Heaven on which 
my soul reposes. If the Deity, sir, had assured 
me that I should be a dweller in the heavenly 
temple for any limited period, how long so- 
ever it might be, stilly if it had an end, it would 
not be heaven ! My thoughts, sir, would take 
wing beyond it. I should be continually ha- 
rassing myself with the conjecture of what was 
to succeed beyond the end. I should feel 
that, though distant, there was an end. This, 
sir, would mar to me all the melody of heaven. 
Its sweetness is in its endlessness. Once in the 
heavenly temple, thence the saint goes out no 
more for ever." 



Some one spoke of the incense offered up to 
wealth, rank, and power: and this led to a 
remark on the idolatry paid by some to wealth, 
and by others to influence. 

" Sir, there is an idolatry worse than either, 
the idolatry of intellect. That, sir, may yet ruin 
this great country. Look at the flagitious pri- 
vate character of some of our rulers. Hear the 
people hurrahing them as if they were more 
than mortal The homage is paid to the in- 
tellect of the man. The viciousness of his cha- 
racter is forgotten : a loathsome distinction in 
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the ^ight of One who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity." 



** I have the greatest aversion, sir, to Episco- 
pacy. I hold it to be unscriptural. But the 
activity, worth, and gentleness of Dr. Ryder 
have done more, sir, to reconcile me to it than 
all the arguments of the Tomline school of 
divines." 



The name of a certain nobleman, whose in- 
trigues have placed him prominently before the 
pubUc, was mentioned : and some one styled him 
" a selfish sensualist." Mr. Hall exclaimed : — 

** Sir, that is a pleonasm ! Where will you 
find a sensualist otherwise? Senstudityy sir^ 
first hardens the hearty then contracts it. Felix, 
the slave of the adulteress Drusilla, hoped that 
money would have been given him for Paul's 
release ; was disappointed in his object ; felt 
persuaded of the apostle's innocence ; yet left 
him bound 1" 



** Sir, I object to your ritual, but I admire 
>ur liturgy. The first I hold to be in more 
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places than one irreconcileable with Scripture. 
The last I conceive as perfect as uninspired men 
could make it. One petition it involves, em- 
bracing to my mind the very essence of Christ's 
teaching, and breathing the impress of Christ's 
spirit — ** that it may please God to have mercy 
upon all m£n.^^ 



There was one evening in his company a 
young man — " a pert London joker" — who was 
evidendy fired with the novel ambition of 
showing off in the presence of the great 
debater. Some rather outre subjects — con- 
sidering the persons around him, — ^were intro- 
duced by this young man ; and among the rest 

the histrionic abilities of Mrs. ^ who was 

then starring it at the Leicester theatre. First 
there came a criticism on Shakspeare — ^then a 
lamentation over the present state of the drama 

' — then an outline of Mrs. 's theatrical career 

— and finally a summary of her professional 
abilities. ^^ Sir, she is a chaste actress : not an 
atom of tinsel or glare about her I " Mr. Hall 
eyed him, firom time to time, but was silent By 
and bye the current of conversation drew him 
in, and it was his turn to command attention. 
The subject was some clerical personage whom 
he slyly affirmed to be a chaste preacher. 
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'^ Pray^ sir^ will you explain what you mean 
by that rather paradoxical phrase, a chaste 
preacher?** 

" Sir, I will do so with pleasure, if you will 
previously favour me with your explanation of 
the still more paradoxical phrase — ^^a chaste 
actress." 

The joker was perplexed profoundly. 

Reference has aheady been made to his free-^ 
dom from all sordid and selfish feelings. The 
accumulation of property — ^which had he pub* 
lished more freely would have been within his 
reach — seems at no time to have entered into 
his calculations. I remember to have heard that 
Mr. Combe, of Leicester, profiered him five 
hundred pounds for eight single sermons to have 
been given to Mr. C. at intervals most conve- 
nient to Mr. Hall's health and leisure. The 
ofier would to many men would have been 
tempting, but was instantly rejected* ^* Sir, I 
couldn't do it I wouldn't hire myself to 
do it!" 

Mr. Jacomb, in commenting on his character, 
told me that he knew from Mr. Hall's own lips 
that advantageous ofiers were twice made him> 
had he felt disposed to quit the ranks of dissent, 
and conform to the Church of England. The 
latter of these two overtures came from Bishop 
BarringtoD> during the period he held the see of 
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Salisbury. His characteristic comment on these 
matters ran thus — " I might have been more 
useful in the Church of England^ but I must 
have been less honest." 

Much has been said on the amount of prepa- 
ration for the pulpit, to which Mr. Hall's sermons 
on public occasions, were previously subjected. 
It has been contended by some of his critics 
that all his finest efforts were extemporaneous. 
Others have affirmed with equal confidence 
that every expression had been weighed — every 
epithet carefully selected — every sentence ela- 
borately polished — and the whole deUvered me^ 
mariter. Neither of these opinions will, in all 
respects, hold good. Truth seems to lie be- 
tween them. It is probable that all the promir 
nent passages of his sermon — ^his illustrations — 
simile — appUcation — and conclusion — were pre- 
viously prepared and committed to memory; 
and that for the remainder he abandoned him- 
self to the impulse of the moment 

This suggestion is founded on an anecdote 
which the same early and attached firiend * of 
Mr. Hall gave me respecting him, and which 
appears to me to throw some light on this much 
controverted question. 

« 

* Mr. Jacomb, of Wellingborough. To those who knew 
him, I need scarcely say how accurate were all his assertions, 
and liow tenaciousi till disease attacked it, was his memory. 
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" When Robert Hall was in the meridian 
of his powers, he was announced to preach 
twice in London on one day for some fund con- 
nected with the Baptist denomination. Being 
then in the neighbourhood of the metropoUs, I 
hurried up to London expressly to hear him and 
arrived early in the morning of the day he was to 
preach. With some effort I succeeded in reach- 
ing the chapel, and after a stru^le obtained 
standing-room. I was well repaid. A more 
splendid effort of human intellect was never 
listened to by a delighted auditory. In the 
evening he was to plead in a different and dis- 
tant part of town ; and taking an early dinner 
with my friends, I pursued him. He surprised 
me when he commenced by stating that owing 
to severe illness and very limited notice he had 
not been able to prepare himself as he could 
have wished: and that therefore some of his 
audience would probably hear that night the 
same sermon which they had listened to in the 
morning. I fancied I was better able to enter 
into its varied excellencies upon its second, than 
upon its first, delivery. But what struck me 
clearly, forcibly, and lastingly was this : — that 
all the finest passages in the sermon — the ap- 
peals, the peroration, the application, were word 
for word the same as he had uttered them in 
the morning. The conclusion which I then 
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arrived at was this : — that Hall did not preach 
extemporaneously; did not preach from me- 
mory ; in other words, that he was a preacher 
sui generis — occupied an eminence hopeless 
for other men to reach — alone and unapproach- 
able ! " 
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** Obligation is thraldom, and thraldom is hateful.'' 

Hobbe$. 

** I forget whether advice be among ^e lost things which 
Ariosto says are to be found in the moon ; that and time 
ought to haye been there." 

Dean Swift. 

'* One ought not, I know, to be proud of anything ; hU 

really my oeramiums ! " 

Miss Milord's Counity Stories. 



In the summer of 1833 I, with a friend, under- 
took a pedestrian excursion. 

We were both of us lovers of nature — ^fond of 
church architecture — ^had a wholesome ab- 
horrence of modem churchwardens — ^liked to 
pore over an old tomb— grudged no labour in 
decyphering a faded and time worn inscription — 
would linger delightedly over a finely groined 
arch and mullioned window^ rejoiced to recall ia 
many a Gothic and time honoured sanctuary a 
long train of God's departed servants who had 

u2 
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ministered there in his faith and fear, and who, 
having led the praises of their Redeemer here 
below, had, at length, passed triumphantly to the 
realms of eternal praise above I 

In this one particular we might take a lesson 
from the Romanists.* The care they bestow on 
their churches is worthy of all imitation. Why 
should our sanctuaries be to us objects of lighter 
veneration ? We should prize them — exult in 
them — watch over them with affectionate and 
unwearied solicitude. Every object within their 
hallowed walls is haunted by the memory of all 
that is precious to a Christian. Consecrated to 
Christ's service, the echo of his words seem to 
linger within its precincts, and every stone, 
methinks, is hallowed by his presence. Me- 
mentos of his majesty and his mercy present 
themselves on every side. The font should re- 
mind us of the baptism and mission of Christ. 
The altar — of his cosdy and all sufficient 
sacrifice. The sacramental table — of the last 
sorrowing supper which he ate with his disciplesr 
and of the assurances which he then gave to his 
CHURCH of his quenchless and undying love. 

* Whoeyer wishes to see the relatiye position of Romanist 
and Protestant /atV/y and caknly stated, should consult a little 
work entitled '' A Review of Papal Infallibility ;»' by the Rer. 
W. Keary, of Hull: a clergyman who oueHT to occupy as 
\agh a position in the church, as he does in the heart and 
affections of a large and most attached congregation. 
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The tapering spire — of the heaven where he 
hath ascended, and in which he delights — 
blessed thought !— still to carry on the availing 
oflSce of a mediator. Oh yes ! fair may be die 
natural landscape, — and vallies there may be 
that laugh with abundance, — and heights that 
are crested with beauty, — but the object most 
dear to the thoughtful Christian is the old grey 
stone building in the vale, and the mound of 
humble graves around it: meet emblems of 
man's transitory state here below, and perpetual 
mementx) to him to prepare for another and a 
better I 

Cherishing these feelings, my fiiend and 
myself resolved to bend our steps towards a 
church, of which we had heard a most singular 
description, and of which we were desirous to 
form our own opinion by a private inspection. 

A close and very particular allusion I shall 
not hazard. It may be sufficient to state that 
it stands in Leicestershire ; is in the patronage 
of the crowa; and will be found within a day's 
journey of the county town. 

We had some difficulty in gaining admission ; 
and when we succeeded great was our astonish* 
ment and unequivocally expressed. The church 
was a greenhouse on a very extended principle I 
>One has heard of a tulip mania — and a dahlia 
mania— but very rarely of a Geranium mania* 
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Of such it seemed the incumbent was the 
victim : and the church having but few windows^ 
and those fronting the -souths was conceived to 
be " a delight^ nursery for geraniums for the 
greater part of the year," and was tenanted 
accordingly. 

There were geraniums in the windows, along 
the sounding-board, around the font, on the 
pulpit stairs, across the singing-gaUeiy, hei«, 
there ; and in all directions. 

Where, and in what comer, the congregation 
could be placed on a Sunday seemed the mys- 
tery : unless indeed the congregation consisted 
of Geraniums ! Be that as it might, the effect 
was most extraordinary. 

My companion — he was a layman — ^after a 
long and heavy grumble at what he termed 
*^ most shameless desecration,** took out his 
sketch book, and was busily engaged in trans- 
ferring to it a curious inscription which had at- 
tracted his notice, when a middle-aged gentle- 
man bustled, with rather a flurried manner, into 
the church. The first object that caught his eye 
was the ponderous book of my friend. It was 
large and had certainly somewhat of an ofiicial 
air. He glanced uneasily at the owner and then 
said: 

" You seem busy, sir ? eh ! making observa- 
tions, eh !** 
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** Merely taking notes, sir :" replied my comt^ 
panion, carelessly. 

I saw by the twinkle of his eye that he was 
ripe for mischief I 

Another and another glance did the elderly 
gentleman bestow on the thick, grave-looking 
quarto. Neither seemed to re-assure him. He 
fidgetted about for some moments; and then 
enquired in what was meant to be a tone of 
complete unconcern — ** Connected, perhaps, 
with the Church Commissioners?^ 

With profound and incomparable gravity my 
friend bowed. 

No message to me, I hope ?" 
Yes, sir^ I have a message for you, and it is 
this : if you don't remove these geraniums from 
this church within six-and-thirty hours you will 
be cited before the Bishop I" 

** You really don't mean to say so ?" said the 
Geranium Fancier, in a tone of considerable 
perplexity. 

** Perhaps," — said his tormentor^ vouchsafing 
him no fiirther reply, but turning to me with 
the most unruffled gravity ; — ** perhaps the 
reverend gentleman would prefer being served 
officially with a copy of the instrument; if so 
you can at once ^ 

** No— by no means — ^there's no necessity for 
it ! Here John — ^Thomas — help me with these 
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plants I Sir, it shall be done at once ! Fm a 
man of peace ! Oh dear ! oh dear I What un- 
easy times these are for the Church !" 

The work of removal now commenced in good 
earnest. 

" Take the greatest care of ^ The Painted 
Lady :' gently raise * The Royal Charlotte :* 
mind the head of * Anne Boleyn :' where is 
* Queen Adelaide ?' Pass over ^ Lord Brough- 
am : ' you will require help for the * Hero of 
Waterloo :' (this sounded strangely enough !) 
preserve at any risk, * The Bloody Mary;' " were 
the anxious directions issued at intervals by thq 
panting owner. I thought my friend would 
have gone into fits from suppressed laughter at 
witnessing the paroxysms of activity which the 
elderly gentleman displayed on this pressing 
occasion I It was in vain I asked for leave to 
undeceive him. It was in vain I begged per- 
mission to put a period to his apprehensions^ 
Twice was I on the point of quieting him when 
my companion checked me by the remark — 

" Do so ; and this is our last expedition ! 
Apprehensions ! He deserves to be frightened ! 
It's as lenient a punishment as he could expect 
for having ventured to turn a Church into a 
Greexhouse. Hush I hush I Here he comes !" 

" Soh I Soh I" cried the criminal, breathing 
hardly after his .exertions of removing, singler 
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handed, a very large and very valuable gera- 
nium : " I 've heard many atrocious things of 
this Church Commission : but nothing half so 
infamous as this — that it must actually meddle 
with me and my poor Geraniums !" 

Many and hearty has been the laugh which 
my friend and I have enjoyed at the cost of this 
clerical recluse. A most injured man he doubt- 
less conceives himself to be I The Church Com- 
mission is in his eyes a revival of the Inquisition, 
" Meddling," " oppressive," " tyrannical," are 
the mildest epithets he applies to it. 

From its operation he anticipates nothing less 
than the downfal of the Hierarchy and the 
destruction of the Constitution : and sums up 
all its flagitiousness with this crowning act of 
tyranny, " it expelled from the church my poor 
geraniums !" 
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LADY HUNTINGDON'S RESTING- 
PLACE. 



** How the innocenti 
As in a gentle slumber, pass away ! 
But to cut off the knotty thread of life 
In guilty men, must force stern Atropos 
To use her sharp knife often." 

Massinger. 

*^ Let grace and goodness be the principal loadstone of thy 
affections. For love which hath ends, will have an end ; 
whereas that which is founded on true yirtue, will always con- 
tinue.»» 

Dryden. 



** Peace ! Peace /" is the cry which many, it is 
to be feared hollow friends of the Church, very 
diligently raise if a protest be ui^ed against 
the promulgation of unsound doctrines or the 
introduction of superstitious observances. 

Now peace itself, be it remembered, may be 
bought too dear. 

Its price is extravagant when it is purchased 
by the sinrender of principle. Its price is ex- 
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travagant when it is to be obtained only at the 
expense of conscience, and with mortal injury 
to the cause of truth. Its price is extravagant 
when its cost is the loss of honour. I am aware 
these are obsolete notions wretchedly out of 
keeping with present fashionable principles. 
Ours is a day of compromise and concession. 
Conciliation is the cry. Cosdy is the sacrifice 
made to " the Moloch of EXPEDi!teNCY." The 
Papists are to be called our ** separated brethr 
renV Their college, where the obscenities of 
Peter Dens form a text-book for the aspirant to 
the ministry, is to be supported out of the purse 
of a Protestant people. Popish bishops are to 
be sent out to our colonies, and maintained there 
by government grants. To our prisons Popish 
priests are to be appointed as salaried chaplains 
at the national cost Processions, accompanied 
by all the imposing paraphernalia of the Rom- 
ish church, are permitted to parade at noon-day 
the streets of our principal towns; and the 
high sheriff of the largest county in England 
meets the judges of assize with a Popish chap- 
lain in fall costume by his side. The health of 
his holiness the Pope, as the head of the 
CHURCH, is proposed by Papists, and drank 
with acclamation at a pubUc entertainment: 
and the official advisers of a Protestant Queen 
address the pseudo-bishops of the Romish 
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church in Ireland as " My Lord," and f^ Your 
Grace." 

These are sad indications of an indifference 
to Protestant principles : and if a sincere pro- 
fessor of the reformed faith venture to express 
his opinion that our rulers should meet^ unmask, 
and check the stealthy progress of Romanism, 
the hollow reply is instantly heard — " Only 
BIGOTS remonstrate and resist : the true Christian 
seeks peace and conciliates,^ 

This indifference and heartlessness in mat- 
ters of religion — this morbid unconcern as to 
the spread of false principles — ^was not the 
feeling which kindled and kept alive the pure 
flame of Protestantism in Luther and Cranmer, 
and Ridley, and Hooper, and Jewel, and HalL 
They never shrank from " contending earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints ;" ab- 
horred all compromise ; loathed concession. 
Never were they induced, as a matter of expe- 
diencyy to " call evil good and good evil" Their 
voices trumpet-tongued, and hushed only in 
death — unfalteringly maintained that Popery 
was the predicted apostacy of later times, and 
Rome, the mystic Babylon of the Apocalypse. 
How — when we read Jewel's spirit-stirring apo- 
logy for the Church of England, and Hall's 
noble exposition of true reformation principles 
at the synod of Dort — are we struck with the 
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laxity, cowardice, feebleness, and apostacy of 
latter days ! 

Fresh from the perusal of the last-mentioned 
volume I visited the house — now a humble 
farm dwelling, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch — where 
this persecuted, conscientious, and intrepid man 
was bom. 

The picturesque little town of Ashby is in 
fact closely connected with his memory ; and 
it is hardly possible to enter its handsome but 
sombre church without reverting to the deprived 
and saintly^minded bishop. In the parish of 
Ashby, within a mile of the town, Joseph Hall 
drew his first breath. The mastership of its 
grammar school was his earliest preferment. In 
its church he first opened his ministerial com- 
mission. The poor of its parish he expressly 
mentions in his will ; and among the tablets in 
the gallery one will be found commemorative 
of the benevolence of the Bishop towards the 
aged and necessitous of his native place, of 
which in prosperity and adversity he was alike 
mindfiil. 

In some autograph letters of his which may be 
seen in the library of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, grateful mention is made by him of the 
advantages which he enjoyed at the grammar 
school of Ashby, and touching reference to the 
happiness, competence, and content^ which it 
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pleased Almighty God to grant unto him in his 
early humble home. 

Nor is this the only name of note with 
which the parish church of Ashby is associated. 
Within its walls repose the ashes of an eminent 
Christian — of her who was the Patroness of 
Whitefield and the friend of Wesley — ^who was, 
successively, the witty and the wise — the gay 
and the accomplished — the serious and the 
meditative — the ardent and the enthusiastic — 
the benevolent and the devout — Selina, the 
celebrated Countess of Huntingdon. 

At Ashby this extraordinary woman passed 
the greater portion of her latter life : and at 
*^ Ashby placed the site of the present " Manor 
House," she died. 

But to the church. It is built in the form of 
a cross. To the right, as you approach the altar, 
is a small chapel which has evidently been the 
sepulchre of many of the noble family with 
which she was connected. It is called, if I 
remember rightly, the Huntingdon ChapeL 
Scattered carelessly around — some dusty, some 
defaced, some mutilated — are hatchments, and 
escutcheons, and all the pomp and mockery of 
death ; fit mementos of the transitory glory of 
those over whose influence and existence the 
grave has alike closed^ 

Facing the entrance of the chapel is a large 
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marble monument^ of inferior execution^ bearing 
a lengthy^ verbose, and inflated inscription to a 
former member of the family, whose name and 
title have escaped me. But by far the most 
interesting feature in the chapel is the un* 
honoured grave of that generous hearted woman 
whose virtues reflect a lustre even on the dis- 
tinguished name she bore. She lies close 
beneath the window. The sun-beam falls 
cheerily over the stone which covers her: but 
fails to dispel with its warmth the green mould 
which is rapidly accumulating over it Yrom 
damp and want of care it is evidently decaying : 
and it is only after a diligent search that you 
can discover, partially efiaced, the two letters 

S. H. 
which serve to identify the spot where all that 
is mortal of her slumbers. 

Strange that no monument has been raised to 
her memory I Strange that no tablet, no in- 
scription, no durable record — alas, that all such 
records are, at the best, so perishable and fleet- 
ing I — should mark the place where that earnest 
follower of her Mighty Master awaits "the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God!** 

One muses over her grave and recals the 
while some of her ardent and impassioned expres- 
sions on a subject on which many are so cold, 
and listless, and heartless. How animiating was 
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her faith I How ceaseless her endeavours to 
spread the knowledge of her Redeemer I Whai 
intimate acquaintance do many of her letters 
evince of the windings and treachery of the 
human heart! How jealously did she watch 
the workings of her own I What comprehensive 
benevolence stamped all her plans for the welfare 
of others I What marked and undeviating self- 
denial maybe traced in the few indulgences she 
allowed herself! 

The world of course styled her — does still — 
an enthusiast^ a fanatic^ an excited religionist, 
a bigotted devotee ! It is Paley, I think, who 
well remarks that "the wildest notions, the 
most erratic impressions as to religion are pre-» 
ferable to utter indifference and unconcern 
respecting it." 

It, unquestionably, is singular that her de- 
scendant the present Marquis of Hastings, who 
is known to cherish a deep interest in the past 
history of his house, should have omitted — it can 
be but an omission — erecting some monument 
to her memory. To his Lordship belongs the 
fame of being one of the keenest fox-hunters in 
Leicestershire — "the best fellow," his friends 
say, "in all England," But no matter how 
devoted to the chace Lord Hastings may be, or 
how shy and reserved his habits in general 
society, he is understood to be proud of his 
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ancestry and very jealous of the honour of his 
race. His own disposition will enable him to 
appreciate the many virtues of the Countess : 
and his descent gives him the right of grace- 
fully putting them on record for the imitation of 
others. 

But atv all events there is one of his house 
who recalls both in feature, form, and character 
her distinguished ancestress. To an authentic 
and very agreeable portrait extant of the cele- 
brated Countess when in the bloom of youth, 
the present Lady Flora Hastings bears a 
marked resemblance. The finely developed 
brow — the calm yet courageous eye — the thin 
lip and expression of firm resolve about the 
mouth may be clearly traced both in the portrait 
and in the living resemblance. Is there not ako 
some further similitude ? Fixedness of princi- 
ple and decision of character — ^promptness in 
adopting a certain line of conduct and unalter- 
able resolution in abiding by it — a noble and 
stem defiance of calumny — a high and sustaining 
sense of self-respect — these we gather from 
countless paragraphs in Lady Huntingdon's 
private letters to have been very prominent 
features in her character ; and have not all these 
been evinced by her intrepid descendant who 
has recently attracted so much of the admira- 
tion and sympathy of the British nation ? 

x 
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May a higher and a holier resemblance yet 
await her ! 

A deep sense of the paramount importance of 
religion— a conviction of the worthlessness of 
all worldly distinctions — the vntness of the spirit 
unthin the soul — a large share of those un&iling 
consolations and enduring supports which reU- 
gion can alone bestow; — be these the further 
resemblance borne by her to her distinguished 
kinswoman ; bestowed by, and ripened under, 
the fostering grace of God t 
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THE DESERTED PROPHETESS. 



** There is not a sadder i^ectade to be seen on earth than 
a man of correct doctrinat yiews from whom the Spirit of God, 
has departed. It is like the magnificent pile of a former age> 
rich in architectural adornment, where love and joy were once 
the indwellers, but where, desolate and hastening to ruin, 
dothed with ivy and become the abode of the screech owl, 
there haYe long ceased the Yoice of mirth, and the voice of 
gladness, the Toice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride.'' 

I^ouffhU on Union to ChrUi, by Sosthenes. 



If th^re be one appointment within the reach 
of a parochial clergyman which more than an- 
other requires judgment, experience, tenderness, 
tact, and temper, it is that of chaplain to a 
workhouse. 

So strange, so sad, so pitiable is the auditory 
which surrounds him — so helpless as to the pre- 
sent, so hopeless as to the future — that it seems 
to call forth dl his sympathy and to require 
from him the application of the soothing, com- 

£)rting, cheering topics of Scripture clothed in 

x2 
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the simplest and plainest language. Whom has 
he to address? The aged, the afflicted^ the 
despondent, the way-worn, the homeless, the 
deserted. Little need has he to warn them 
against the gay temptations of the world : from 
them they are effectually excluded ! No neces- 
sity has he to caution them against the deaden- 
ing effects of pleasure. It they now know but 
by name. Nor needs he to point out to them 
the danger and responsibility of wealth. Wealth 
to them is but a dream. 

But he has to speak to them of resignation 
to God's will and acquiescence in his appoint- 
ments. He has to lead their thoughts to that 
world which sorrow can never enter. He has 
to remind them that this their pilgrim state — 
how bitter and thorny soever it may be — cannot 
last for ever ; and that the Almighty makes his 
children perfect through suffering. Gontinualiy 
is he to remind them of the uses of affliction ; to 
cheer their night of sorrow with the bright 
beams of Gospel truth ; to show them " the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God " after the 
" burden and heat of the day ;" and to point 
to the example of their suffering Lord. 

Such an office it was for a short time my lot 
to fill : and among my poor decrepid, sorrow- 
stricken auditory was one whose case I have 
never reflected on but with feelings of the most 
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sincere compassion. She was blind — of quick 
capacity — of extraordinary memory — had great 
fluency of utterance and considerable command 
of language. Her general knowledge of Scrip- 
ture was good : but her acquaintance with every 
part of the New Testament was singularly ac^ 
curate and intimate. Mention the three or 
four first words of any verse in either of the 
Gospels and she would finish it : tell you the 
verse which preceded it, and the verse which 
followed it ; and the length of the chapter in 
which it was found. In reading the Psalms she 
responded to the minister with unerring accu- 
racy, verse by verse. And yet Scripture seemed 
to give her no comfort. She listened to it with- 
out pleasvure, without relish, without interest. 
She appeared devoured with hopeless and in- 
curable melancholy. 

I watched her for some time with great in- 
terest ; and at the close of one service when she 
with the rest had left the Board-room, thought 
aloud, " Poor creature she is a woman mueb 
to be pitied !"* 

* The line of argument adopted by th^ hnmane Mr. Waltxr, 
in his place in the House, during the debates on the Poor Law, 
it has been the fashion to decry. To the truth of many of his 
statements touching the starving nature of the diet I rejoice 
at being able to bear my feeble testimony. Nor will I shrink 
from animadyerting on the flippancy and anrogance with which 
the Assistant Commissioners treated many a parochial ckrgy- 
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^^ She is a woman much to be dreaded^ and 
you would say so if you knew of her but one- 
half as much as I do;" returned the matron 
stoutly. 

^^ You shall explain that," — was my mental 
conclusion as I took my leave. 



CHAPTER II. 

It was not long before an opportunity was 
given. 

" That blind woman ! sir, she is the very 
worst creature we have in the house ! You 
often talk of awful characters : now she's one ! 
That woman with all her knowledge of Scrip- 
man who ventured to entertain a doubt as to the befiefidal 
working of the measure. THeir intention was obvious enough ! 
But what real good can ever result from degrading the paro- 
chial clergy in the eyes of their parishioners — lowering their 
influence — and crippling their exertions ! Harsh as the en- 
actment is, it is now the law of the land ; and as such most be 
obeyed. But the exertions to expose its injustice and miti- 
gate its rigour, made by Mr. Walter when member for Berk- 
shire, reflect on him lasting honour. They were in admirable 
keeping with his benevolent disposition : to which those who 
live in his neighbourhood are no strangers. The meed of 
praise which his cotemporaries refused him, their successors 
will unhesitatingly accord : and a highsb teibunal confirm. 
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ture will swear by the hour together if you hap- 
pen to displease her." 

" Are you really sure that such is the fiict ?" 

" Yes : to my sorrow ; I Ve fled beyond the 
reach of her tongue many a time ! It's not a 
trifle that will quail me ; but really her impreca- 
tions were more than I dared listen to 1" 

^^ But her knowledge of the book of God — 
where and how was that acquired ?" 

^* Dear me, sir, don't you know her history ? 
She was a preacher — a prophetess they called 
her — among the " Primitives." For years she 
was in the habit of addressing hurge assemblages 
of the lower orders : and her gift of prayer— 
her fluency of language and ready knowledge 
of Scripture — ^made her remarkably acceptable 
to the sect with which she was connected. 
People would come for miles around to h^ar 
this woman pray and preach t But at last the 
foundation gave way." 
Explain yourself." 

Readily. Her religion was one that would 
not stand temptation. There are villains in all 
societies. She met with one, and he betrayed 
her." 

" Alas !" said I, ^ The ower true tale so often 
told !' " 

" And so it should be," — returned the ma- 
tron firmly; "people are not to sail for ever 
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under false colours ! The Primitives when they 
discovered the guilt of their Prophetess expelled 
her from the society. They declared she had 
been, all her life long, a hypocrite. This she 
denied. * Holy and happy influences,* she per- 
sisted, * had once been hers ; but — they had 
DESERTED her !' " 

" Let us hope they will return. She may 
yet escape the trials of the Tempter if she will 
but have recourse to her early principles, and 
seek for guidance in that book where she will 
assuredly find it." 

*^ I don't pretend to give any opinion on the 
subject," was the matron's blunt reply. ** But 
this I know to my cost, that a more rebellious, 
dissolute, refractory woman never entered a 
HOUSE I Others too she renders as dissatisfied 
as herself. I look upon her as little better than 
a firebrand. Twice has she been put under 
restraint for the violence of her conduct : and 
I see very clearly from present appearances 
that it will not be long before another attempt 
to create a mutiny throughout the house will 
oblige us again to visit her with more or less 
punishment," 
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CHAPTER ni. 

The expected outbreak occurred. I saw the 
unhappy woman while under restraint; and 
endeavoured to bring her back to happier views 
and more Christian feelings. 

Nothing seemed to move her. Even . the 
authority of Scripture appeared to have lost its 
weight. It was in vain I reminded her of her 
previous avocation — and of her former profes- 
sions. It was in vain I recalled to her that the 
grand object of her own life had formerly been 
to reclaim and reform others. 

" I know," was her reply — " all that you can 
ui^e upon me full well. I have said it over 
and over again to myself before this. And that 
I am here shows that I have said it without 
avail. I know every text that you have quoted 
to me far better than you do yourself. I don't 
say this offensively. Nothing is fiirther from 
my intention. But you have read other books. 
I have studied only one, and that constantly — 
the Bible. But its eflScacy is lost for ever. 
Its promises do not cheer me. Its threats do 
not terrify me. It is wholly powerless. It was 
not always so. Once I enjoyed spiritual li- 
berty. I could look up, confidingly, to God as 
my reconciled Father. Now I only feel utter 
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indifference. So much for holding the truth 
in unrighteousness ! Constantly having its lan- 
guage on my lip, while my heart was a stranger 
to its influence, the authority of God's word 
no longer tells upon me. Don't waste any 
more time on me. It would be better bestowed 
elsewhere. Nothing that you can say, nothing 
that you can quote, no aigument that you can 
use can freshen my early convictions^ or make 
me feel, as I once did, happy in believing. 
Yes! once I knew the truth* Once I was a 

child of God. Now I belong to but 

leave me." 

Other interviews were equally fruideas. Her 
early impressions seemed beyond recall : and 
her parting. remark was in painful keeping with 
her peculiar impressions. 

*^ Don't think my farewell ungrateful, sir, 
I mean it to be any thing but that Though 
importunate you deserve none but good wishes 
at my hands. Mine is this. May we never 
meet again!" 

Her history has often recurred to me, and at 
no period without inspiring feelings of profound 
melancholy. Is it possible to trifle with reli- 
gious convictions till the spirit becomes wholly 
callous — the affections deadened — and the 
heart closed ? 

Is a relish for divine truth when once slighted 
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withheld, and withheld for ever ? Again and 
again when musing on her history, has this 
striking passage flashed on my recollection — 
" For it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and have tasted the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come, if they shall fall 
away, to renew them again unto repentence ; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put him to an open shame.'' 
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THE CROWN PRINCE. 



*^ Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause good or 
evil times ; and which have much veneration but no rest. All 
precepts concerning kings are in effect comprehended in those 
two remembrancesi ' memento quod es homo ;* and, * memento 
quodetDeuSf aut vice Dei;^ the one bridleth their power, 
and the other their will." 

Lo&D Bacon. 



General^ keen^ and not easily satisfied is the 
curiosity that prevails relative to the private life 
of Princes. 

In what does this feeling originate ? Does 
it take its rise firom the vulgar prejudice that 
those in exalted stations are secure fi:om the 
inroads of pain, and care, and trial, and sorrow? 
— that the storm of affliction, in which the lowly 
are so often wrecked, by the elevated passes 
altogether harmless? — that the lot of some 
is all gloom and of others all sunshine? A 
^Ise and a &tal inference: opposed to 
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reason ; condemned by scripture ! A passing 
glance at the private habits of princes, where it 
can be given without offence, carries with it a 
very weighty lesson. It shows that all can 
suffer; that all have a share in the common 
heritage of sorrow : that no rank brings along 
with it immunity from trial. And hence is 
drawn the pregnant inference that the balance 
of happiness is far more equally adjusted than 
men are willing, at first sight, to suppose. 

With these preliminary observations let me 
transcribe my letter. 

" Hanover, March 22, 1839. 

" Many thanks to you, mon amiy for the 
packet of newspapers. There is not in them 
much of information; but an infinite deal of 
amusement. 

" The protracted series of * alarming facts' 
which you, good people of England, contrive 
to swallow without a single wry face, concern- 
ing us exiles in Hanover, is most amusing. 
According to your journalists we have long been 
on the eve of a revolution, and an emeute on a 
grand scale may be hourly expected. 

"Now if you will credit me, whose oppor- 
tunities of observation are tolerably good, the 
subject— I had almost said the only subject — 
which gives the court real uneasiness is the 
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situation of the Crown Prince. That I do con- 
fess is most painful. It is a point on which 
their Majesties (the King particulariy) fieel 
acutely. It is a bitter and perplexing dispensa^ 
tion that one so young and amiable^ and bom 
to such lofty prospects, should be the subject of 
such a heavy affliction. Add to this the per- 
petual state of anxiety in which those who love 
him (and they include the whole household) 
are kept by the ever-varying and conflicting 
reports of the physicians as to the proper period 
for the operation, and the practicability of hi» 
cure, and you will have some idea of the 
never-ceasing agony of suspense under which 
we live. 

" The sufferer bears it the best His cheerful- 
ness and resignation are remarkable. Naturally 
his disposition is buoyant : and the manner in 
which he sustains and cheers the (at times) 
drooping spirits of their Majesties deserves far 
higher praise than an humble individual (like 
myself) can give. 

" My own unsupported and peculiar opinion 
is this: that the case was trifled with in an 
earlier stage. I know this opinion is rank 
heresy. I entertain it notwithstanding. You 

remember the late Sir who used to 

walk about Brighton holding his hands behind 
him — ^very dirty hands they were too — each one 
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of his thin, skinny, fingers being covered with 
rings? Well! He, at one time, had the 
management of Prince Geoi^'s case : and was 
at the very period passe. Yes I were I to be 
shot for it to-morrow — I shall be if there's Ian 
emeute — I would persist in affirming that the 
owner of Pope's Villa (rings and all) was a 
veritable old woman I You heard of the pacquet 

that was one day handed up to him at the 

table with a show of infinite importance, and 
mystery, and diplomacy, as a despatch from a 
Foreign Prince? It contained, after sundry 
wrappings were abstracted, a rose-coloured 
billet on which was written in glaring characters 
the following sentiment from some sarcastic 
author: — 

** *As OLD LADIES advance in life they increase 
in finery : — so the cow's age can be accurately 
known by her rings^ His fingers shook with 
rage as he read till I thought all their incum- 
brances would have rolled on the table. Young 

was suspected of having planned this 

fi-eak, and was never forgiven by Sir 

to his dying day. But he was innocent of all 
participation in the affair further than enjoying 

it heartily. Poor Sir ! well ! there's 

one conceited body less in the world at all 
events. 

" But to the main subject of my letter. The 
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great resource of the Crown Prince is music. 
He is himself a performer ; and his ear, since 
his affliction^ has become wonderfully fine and 
true. He is read to for hours. And to his me- 
mory, which is tenacious, there belongs this 
valuable quality — that of rejecting the chaff and 
retaining the grain. His guesses at person 
and character, from the tone of voice, are shrewd 
and singular. 

^^ ^ She must be handsome : she has such a 
very sweet, low voice,' was his opinion of 
one. 

" * Don't confide in him. He is acting a part. 
Every tone of his voice speaks insincerity :' was 
the judgment passed upon another and verified 
by experience. 

*^ Nor must you imagine fi-om this that he is 
suspicious. He is not. He is kind, consider- 
ate, and patient. Schooled in sorrow and suf- 
fering, his character has profited by the steim 
lessons they teach. He has all the essentials 
of a good ruler. While the love of arbitrary 
power, and a continual reference to self — 
inherent properties in a bad one — ^he has not. 

*^ There is no one of his house whom he closely 
resembles. The one to whom in disposition, 
firankness, and bonhommie he is most like, is the 
* good old King,' his grandfather. Like him 
he is fond of sacred ' music, particularly of 
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Handel; and like him his tastes and in- 
clinations are, mainly, of the most simple 
kind. But then he has much of the courtly 
address, and elegant manners, and kind plea- 
santry of Geoi^e the Fourth, whom I am still 
unfashionable enough to admire, (notwithstand- 
ing Lord has written so bitterly against 

him,) engrafted on the firmness, good sense, 
and high principles of George the Third. In 
another and most material point the resem- 
blance holds good. His religious feelings are 
strong and abiding. On the most important of 
all subjects he has read much, and reflected 
earnestly. The conversations which took place 
between the Prince and the Bishop of Rochester, 
prior to his confirmation, left a very powerful as 
well as pleasing impression on the mind of that 
anxious and inquiring prelate. He expressed him- 
self surprised as well as gratified by the solidity, 
depth, and clearness of his Royal Highness's 
religious views; and characterised him ably 
but briefly when he said of him : — * He is truly 
a Protestant Prince.' 

" But how shall I describe his medical attend- 
ants ? You have never seen a German physi- 
cian? then a rich treat is in store for you !" 

** Very unlike, believe me, the courtly Halford 
and the sententious Chambers ! By the way 
at Wistow, the former has a valuable collection 
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of royal letters, (autographs) many of them from 
GeorgS the Fourth; and most of them far su- 
perior to the trashy, feeble, ill-expressed notes 
which Lady Knighton has published as written 
by the late monarch to Sir William. One of 
the collection, addressed to Sir Henry soon after 
the death of George the Third, shows how his 
son and successor could feel and write. More- 
over, there is a small bust of George the Fourth 
in gold ; (with a collar round the neck studded 
with brilliants and rubies) presented by the joint 
contribution of the monarch's surviving family, 
to Sir Henry, as a mark of their royal regard, 
and as expressive of the sense they unitedly en- 
tertained of his ceaseless attention to their de- 
parted brother. It is an ornament of which 
any man may well feel proud ! By the way, 
did you know that Sir Henry wrote the cele- 
brated Latin address which the Duke spouted 
at Apsley House when the Heads of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Dons and Doctors waited on 
him as their Chancellor ? There was a good 
deal of speculation about its paternity at the 
time. It was said that Bishop had cor- 
rected it ; and that Dean had suggested 

it ; and Mr. Prebendary supplied the heads 

of it ! but the real writer was Sir Henry. And 
he mentioned as a proof of the versatility of 
the powers of that great man, who will never 
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be properly valued till he is gone, that though, 
as may naturally be supposed, classics and the 
Duke had for years parted company, it was 
astonishing, after a few hours' attention, with 
what clearness and accuracy his Latinity seemed 
to return to his Grace's recollection. 

" My paper warns me to draw to a close. You 
desired from me a long letter. I have obeyed 
you. For a court ours is undoubtedly not the 
gayest in Christendom. The King is not so 
well as those about him could wish. His close 
attention to business, added to his ceaseless 
domestic anxiety, tells upon him. A kinder 
master— a firmer friend— one in whom there 
was less of vacillation and caprice — never pub- 
Uc servant had. But he has had, and has still, 
much to try him. 

" Send your next through . It will 

reach me much sooner. If you are not satisfied 
with the length of this scrawl, I condemn you 
as unconscionable. You wished for a sketch 
of matters in general. I have given it These 
are my real sentiments : and I care not if they 
were known to all the world. Kind regards to 

. is still unmarried. Tell 

her so. 

** Yours ever sincerely. 
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RELIGION AND INSANITY. 



'* Justice is itself the great standing poliey of civil society ; 
and any emiifent departure from it, under any circumstancey 
lies under the suspicion of being no policy at ail/' 

Burks. 



<< 



Seeming devotion doth but gild the knave. 
That's neither faithful, honest, just, nor brave : 
But where religion doth with virtue join. 
It makes a hero like an aogel shine." 

Waller. 



Dr. Haslam, in his memorable evidence given 
before the Commissicmers in the case* of Mr. 
Davis, of Philpot-lane, asserted with singular 
gravity, and the most enviable self-possession, 
that "no one is perfectly sane;" that "the 
mind of no human being is thoroughly healthy ;'* 
and that " all men are more or less maik" 

His assertion was much canvassed at the 
time ; has been frequently quoted since ; and 

* Writ de Lunatico Inquirendo, 
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provoked many an animated and curious dis- 
cussion. Most of his medical brethren have 
had a fling at the dogma. It has been bandied 
about amongst them like a shuttlecock. Some 
have professed themselves shocked by it. 
Others have moralized upon it. A few have 
mourned over it. But the million appear to 
have warmly and cordially espoused it In 
this latter class must be included men of the 
world. 

It is a favourite and cherished conviction of 
worldly men, that all eaknest religious charac- 
ters are more or less insane. And this singular 
sentiment seems to have been largely shared by 
many of the witnesses in the extraordinary case 
of Mr. George Davenport. 

Mr. Davenport was a decidedly religious man. 
The sole aim — the one object of his innocent 
and upright life was the spread of religious 
knowledge, and the ameUoration of the spiritual 
state of his fellow-creatures. 

Those who were admitted to his confidence, 
and can remember him in private life, will bear 
out by their testimony the assertion that he was 
^ man of peculiarly simple habits and inexpen<- 
sive tastes; that he had no selfish pleasures; 
and that in every thing that related to the pam^ 
pering of appetite, and to personal gratifica^ 
tion, he was abstemious and self-denying in the 
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extreme. Pomp and parade he hated. He 
shrunk from popular observation and popular 
applause. From the wide notoriety excited by 
his acts of splendid benevolence he carefully 
retired : and the deserved encomiums bestowed 
upon the generous and open-hearted he calmly 
but skilfully parried. His conversation was 
cautious, simple, guarded, and humble in the 
extreme. But he was a man living for eternity : 
deeply impressed, — if you will, — that ** the 
things that are seen are temporal;" and a sin- 
cere mourner over the triumphant vice and cal- 
lous profligacy of the great metropolis in which 
he dwelt. 

Bom of dissenting parents, he had been 
brought up in the principles of non-conformity. 
But that communion he left, from conviction, in 
mature manhood. " I quitted the dissenters,^ 
he has been heard to say, ** on principle^, I with- 
drew from their communion because I saw that 
dissenters had ceased to be a religious, and were 
fast becoming a merely poUtical body. They 
had wholly departed from their original prin- 
ciples. I saw that their wish was not to purify 
the Establishment but to subvert it — not to re- 
form but to raze. Every day I heard them ad- 
mit that the Establishment was becoming more 
useful, more active, more spiritual; — that a 
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large addition of able, active, and pious men was 
at each ordination infused into the ranks of her 
ministers ; and yet every day saw the dissenters 
adopting more vigorous, concentrated, and well- 
defined measures for her total demoUtion and 
downfall How, therefore, could I give them 
credit for sincerity or feel at ease in belonging 
to their communion ?" 

In musing over the details of this unparalleled 
case — the verdict given — and the evidence on 
which that verdict was founded, two very nice 
questions suggest themselves. 

1. Was there not some sectarian spirit ac- 
tively at work in first mooting the question ? 

In other words, would a doubt ever have been 
raised as to Mr. Davenport's perfect sanity, had 
his benevolence flowed wholly for the advantage of 
dissent f 

2. Would this commission have been ever 
issued if Mr. Davenport had been a gay, dis- 
sipated, thoughtless character, who squandered 
his means on some one of the fashionable foUies 
of the day ? 

If these questions are answered as I fear they 
must toith truth be answered — the latter more 
particularly — in the affirmative, it follows 
that earnest zeal on the most important of all 
subjects is to be the condemnation of a man's 
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intellect: that a human beuxg may toil night 
and day for wealth, or rank, or personal dis- 
tinction, or literary pre-eminence, that his 
hobby may occupy every thought, and employ 
every energy, that his conversation and cor- 
respondence may overflow with it — that whether 
he walks, or rides, or drives, it may be the one 
absorbing and governing topic — ^and that STUX 
he may he safe. 

But let him bestow his energies, activity, 
property, upon religion, and he is mad I 

Such, most unquestionably, was the convic- 
tion of many of the witnesses called in the 
course of this deeply interesting inquiry. 

One witness said *^ he was quite sure that 
Mr. Davenport was insane, because he was so 

UNNATURALLY RELIGIOUS !" 

Another said " not a doubt existed upon his 
own mind that Mr. Davenport was, and had 
been for a length of time quite incompetent to the 
management of his own afiairs, because be was 
so EXTRAVAGANTLY religious^ 

Extravagantly religious!! 

The same remark will apply to WiDiam of 
Wykeham. Whether we look at Winchester, 
or New College, Oxford, the same censure is 
applicable — he was ** Extravagantly religious." 

Mrs. Ramsden who left all her property to 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, for religious uses 
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alone^ was in the same hopeless dilemma. Poor 
lady I she was extravagantly religious. 

It is well if Mrs. Partis of Bath escapes — the 
munificent foundress of Partis College — a cha- 
rity that will ever hallow her name with pos- 
terity — ^for she is — as all who have the happiness 
of knowing her in private life will readily con- 
fess, ** extravagantly religious." 

It is droll, however, that no writs de lunatico 
are ever hurled against those whose extrava- 
gance alights on worldly objects. 

Mr. Hughes Ball — the golden Ball as he was 
termed, contrived to find the end of a very 
splendid fortune. But to this day no one has 
ventured to impeach the perfect sanity of Mr. 
Hughes Ball's intellects, either in court or out 
of it. 

Mr. Wellesley Long found the heiress of 
Wanstead's immense dowry considerably too 
scanty for him ; but nobody ever ventured to 
say that for this discovery Mr. Wellesley Long's 
intellects were in the slightest degree impaired. 

Mr. Beckford spent three fortunes on the de- 
corations of Fonthill. Not a whisper was ever 
breathed against his mental sanity. On the 
contrary, all admit his possession of the most 
perfect intellect and polished taste. 

" The world loves its own." 

But let a man become thoroughly and in 
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earnest religious — ^let him bestow much of his 
worldly means in honouring that Being from 
whom he derives all his blessings — ^let him ex- 
pend thousands in building churches in dark and 
densely populated neighbourhoods — let hea- 
thens share largely in his compassionate regard 
— ^let a parish, menaced by the inroads of Po- 
pery, find in him one who will cheerfiilly lay 
down thousands to oppose by schools and an 
augmented ministry its fiirther progress — let 
the widows and orphans of deceased clergy- 
men experience his bounty — and then where 
is Mr. Commissioner Whitmarsh? Where is 
Mr. Commissioner Phillimore? Take out a 
writ de Lunatico instanter. " The man is 
madI" 

Oh I Dr. Haslam, Dr. Haslam ! Able, scien- 
tific, and eloquent as you are — ^you are wrong ! 
Abjure your theory and adopt mine. What a 
SANE world we live int What a blessing it is 
to be a denizen of such a world ! a world so 
happily constituted — a world where right and 
wrong are so admirably balanced — where all 
questions are viewed in so just a light — where 
poverty is never considered a crime — and where 
worth, though in rags, is so abundantly hon- 
oured — where a man may be as lavish and pro- 
fligate as he will — may squander every sixpence 
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he possesses on his racers ; at the gaming table; 
on a danseuse ; on a picture ; on a bruiser ; and 
so long as he remains a niggard towards his 
God, be viewed by his fellow-men as a per- 
fectly sane member of a most respectable com- 
munity. 
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** He that pursues fame with just claims, trusts his happi. 
ness to the winds ; but he that endeavours after it by false 
merit, has to fear not only the violence of the storm , but the 
leaks of his vessel/' 

Dr. Johnson'. 

** When our souls shall leave this dwelling 
The glory of one fair and virtuous action 
Is above all the 'scutcheons on our tomb 
Or silken banners over us.** 

Shirley. 



If ever there was a living paradox it was the 
late vrell-known and deeply venerated Dr. 
Havrker. In him the most opposite qualities 
met and blended ; and formed a being " virhom 
to know was to love." 

Holding the sternest creed and possessing the 
most affectionate heart — denouncing all alms- 
deeds, — all acts of mercy, charity, and benevo- 
lence as " mere filthy rags of rotten righteous- 
ness;" and yet taking continual care to be adorned 
himself with as many of them as possible — ^pro- 
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fessing high Calvinistic tenets ; — tenets which 
more than approximated to Antinomianism, 
and were therefore condemned by many as en- 
couraging laxity of morals, and looseness of 
principle ; and yet himself upright and irre- 
proachable in his Christian walk and conversa- 
tion — ^high, austere, and even impatient of con- 
tradiction in public ; and yet in private cheer- 
fiilly giving a share of his time, means, and 
counsel to the poorest and meanest and most 
destitute of his flock — loudly enforcing at times 
the duty of caution and fhigality; and yet 
evincing himself the most thorough contempt, 
the most supreme indifierence about money, 
where good was to be done — famili^ to an ex- 
treme in his pubUc addresses ; and in private 
the finished and perfect gentleman — his fol- 
lowers may well lament over him as one who 
had no model and has left behind him no 
successor I 

His church* at Plymouth during evening 
service was a spectacle. It was not crowded. 
That word would not describe it It was crammed. 
What was " the pressure firom without," I know 
not The pressure from within was scarcely 
bearable. All classes were to be found there : 
from the extremely opulent, down to the ex- 

* Charles the Martyr : one of the most singular churches 
in the kingdom. 
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tremely indigent All ages were to be found 
there. 

^* Don't estrange yourselves from ordinances 
on account of your fiimily," — ^was the Doctor's 
well-known parenthesis to mothers^ — ^^ bring 
your babes with you : I love to see them^ aye 
and to hear them, in the House of God." 

And then followed with peculiar emphasis the 
quotation, " Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise." 

In every particular, in every department, the 
scene was extraordinary. Mr. Trego— worthy 
man ! does he still survive ? Some one told me 
that profiting by past privileges he had started 
on his own account ; not that I believe such an 
assumption — was like no other clerk under 
heaven. And then the Psalmody I If the 
singing at Charles' Church was not congr^a- 
tional, tell me what is ? Men, women, and chil- 
dren all sung. Poor asthmatical old creatures 
that seemed to have no lungs lefi — and feeble 
decrepid beings with scarcely a tooth in their 
head very cheerfully swelled the strain. And 
then the hymns. There was the " Abba Hymn :" 
and there was the " Amen Hymn." I don't 
presume to criticise either as compositions ; but 
they were both established favourites. At least 
I never was at Charles without hearing one of 
them. 
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And if the congregation, clerk, and singing 
were unique, so unquestionably was the preacher. 
The extraordinary fluency of his utterance — the 
ease with which long complicated sentences one 
after another flowed from his lips, — the quaint- 
ness of some of his comparisons — his wide range 
of illustration — the point and readiness with 
which he' would indulge in scriptural quotation, 
giving chapter and verse for each with unerring 
accuracy — the earnestness of his delivery — the 
intimate and aflectionate bond of union which 
seemed to exist between him and his people — 
the gushes of irrepressible tenderness with 
which, despite of his gloomy creed, he would 
occasionally address them — rendered the minis- 
trations of Dr. Hawker attractive to the very 
close of life. 

His many and varied excellencies in the pul- 
pit he ever seemed unable to transfer to the 
desk. His reading of the service was painiul. 
It was hurried, careless, and lamentably anti-^ 
devotional. The rapidity with which he read 
might be wondered at : by no real churchman 
could it be admired. An exception to this vici- 
ous habit was to be found in his delivery of the 
Eighty-ninth Psalm — his favourite Psalm, — a 
matchless composition — to which he ever strove 
to do full justice. Those who have ever heard 
him read it will never forget the impression it 
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would leave. A similar remark may be made 
as to the first and second chapters of Ephesians, 
his favourite chapters^ — his ** strengtheniDg and 
reposing chapters " as he has been beard to call 
them — the chapters which he expounded on 
his dying bed to his sorrowing family as they 
gathered around him but a very few moments 
before he passed to glory. Hiose wbo have 
ever been privileged to hear those chapters lead 
as he could read them will never wish to hear 
them again firom other Ups. 

It would be difficult for any anecdotes^ — how- 
ever well selected and carefully authenticated, — 
to convey to the reader an adequate impression 
of the man : but the following may throw some 
little light upon his temperament and feelings. 

Like all generous and kind-hearted men who 
act fi'om impulse the Doctor was firequendy the 
dupe of designing individuals. A knave who 
had long preyed upon him and was at length 
exposed, watched, one evening, as the congre- 
gation of Charles were separating, at the litde 
door in the chancel where the Doctor generally 
left the church, and waiting till his former bene- 
factor was within earshot, exclaimed at the top 
of his voice ; — *^ Here comes that old rascal Dr. 
Hawker ! Oh t you vile, bad, wiched manP His 
answer was immediate. ^^ No news, my fritndy 
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no newSn I have been aware of that fact these 
Jifly yearsr 

His aversion to Bible Societies, Missionary 
Societies, Societies for the Conversion of the 
Jews, and similar religious Unions was deeply 
rooted and openly avowed. A short time after 
the formation of the last named society when its 
friends were imusually active, one of the travel- 
ling secretaries called on the Doctor and re- 
quested the use of his pulpit in aid of the 
society's designs. 

** No I no !" — was the reply, ** you will never 
mount that pulpit I can tell ye while I Uve, 
Pretty fellows indeed to presume to take the 
Lorits work out of the Lord^s hands T 

His visits to the metropolis — where he was 
a favourite — ^were frequent. After each of these 
excursions he invariably retiuned to his Ply- 
mouth congregation with some new idea, — or as 
they were pleased to phrase it, — with ^^ fresh 
light r 

I remember being present at his first sermon 
after one of these absences when the new idea 
was sure to be broached. His subject was 
Jacob's Vision. 

*^ Many people and even some of the Lord's 
people at times indulge the persuasion that they 
shall know each other in another world. It is 
a fond and foolish delusion I Rid yourselves of 

z 
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it at once. No I when once I part from you on 
earth I part from you for ever. I shall never 
know my flock^ my fold, my friends, my family, 
my brethren and sisters after the flesAi, agaixk 
Earth and things of earth will have hold of me 
no more. I shall be occupied, engolphed, ab- 
sorbed, in contemplating the glory and adoring 
the matchless love of our Triune God." 

His voice trembled and he paused. 

This was the austere declaration of the religi-* 
ous teacher. Next came the kindly feelings of 
the man. He could not thus leave the senti- 
ment. The dogma which his lips pronounced, 
his affections refrised to ratify. He gased 
around him with emotion and added ; — ** But 
thither may you all come — yes, thither, through 
the blood of Jesus, may you all eeme I" 

The tone — the gesture — ^the gush of feeling 
with which he pronounced these few simple 
words told visibly upon his congregation ; and 
prompted, I believe, the response from many a 
bosom — ^I am sure it did from mine — God in 
his mercy bring thee there thou kind-hearted 
and affectionate old man ! 

Occasionally his language was most extraor- 
dinary. I have heard him speak of ** the ter- 
ritories of two eternities being jdedged for the 
sinner's security." 

At other times it was very forcible. 
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** No firame^ ^caying, drooping, dying under 
the most loathsome disease is more revolting 
than the state of our souls in their native cover- 
ing of sin.** 

" Close is the communication between earth 
and heaven. Wherever the Lord's pec^le are 
talking one with another of their Master, * he 
hearkens and hears.' " 

** Listen to me ye that are travelling along 
the turnpike road of fcdly, I am about to speak 
to you of soul transactions." 

*^ The highest taught saint hath never yet 
&diomed the depth of his own inherent vile* 
ness." 

^ It is only in his character of a covenant 
God that fallen creatures can ever approadi 
the throne." 

^ The best prayer I «ver uttered would be 
my condemnation if offered, without being 
cleansed, and sanctified, and purified in the 
Mood of Christ" 

** That house, that person, that church, 
that nation, that lacketh Christ, lacketh all 
things." 

^ Deal faithfully with the Holy ^irit— 
What? have you no Bethel visits to re- 
count ?" 

" The Scriptures are a telescope : the faithful 
see Christ through them." 

z2 
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*^ What is the first cry of an awakened soul ? 
^ Help 1' What is the first act of an awakened 
soul? A gaze backward to the interminable 
horizon of eternity where he sees himself chosen 
before all worlds." 

" Rather than the Lord's poor children shall 
want bread, Jesus will feed them at their ene- 
mies' table." 

*^ Your time is gone : * but I cannot dismiss this 
subject without observing that in this sweet 
Scripture, Jesus makes known what he is, and 
what his love to his people is, and ever will be, 
until the shadows flee away, and the daybreak 
of everlasting morning shineth in upon the soul, 
and the sun of his redeemed ariseth no more to 
go down, neither the moon to withdraw her 
shining, but the Lord himself becometh their 
everlasting light, and their God their glory.** 

" In those whom we most love there is some- 
thing also to forgive: every portrait however 
beautiful must have its shade : but not so with 
the Lord Christ. He is a morning toithout a 
cloudJ^ 

" The Church is the Lord's property both 
by purchase and by conquest Its indwellers 
are in heart and mind the same. They all 

* A favourite expression : which those who were in the 
habit of hearing him will readily remember. 
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speak the same language ; wear the same gar- 
ment; love the same Lord; seek the same 
Zion. Know ye aught about them ?" 

" Old Testament saints were far less blessed 
than New Testament believers." 

" Listen to the angels' words ; and hear in the 
ear of faith their blessed tidings vibrating in the 
sweetest sound on your ravished senses, — ^ unto 
you is horn this day in the city of David a 
Saviour Christ the Lord.' " 

" Blessed Lord Jesus I come as thou hast 
said to my house, to my home, to my heart, to 
my spirit, while thine hands are dropping with 
myrrh; and thy fingers with sweet smelling 
myrrh ; and be thou * like a young roe or a 
hart upon the mountains of spices.' " 

" All the hallelujahs of heaven cannot call off 
the attention of Jesus fi-om the necessities of 
even the poorest of his little ones here upon 
earth." 

" You will hear people talk by the hour about 
the efficacy of prayer. I tell you prayer with- 
out practice is hypocrisy." 

" Don't you agree with me that Judge Gallia 
was a most gentlemanly man, and would have 
sent you, and me, and St Paul, and every Gos- 
pel believer, at once about our business ?" 

" Mark me ! Very different is the sigh of 
guilt fi-om the sigh of sorrow!" 
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^^ Jesus engaged fronx everlasting as our 
surety ; took our natures ; padd our debts ; bore 
the whole weight and pressure both of our sine 
and his Father's wrath; and canceUed God's claim 
against the sinner by payii^ the debt in blood. 
He is now carrying on the whole purposes of 
redemption; and nerer intermits one moment 
an unceasing attention to our present and ever- 
lasting interests ; neither will he^ until he hath 
brought home all his redeemed to glory> tiiat 
' where he is, there they may be alaow' " 

But never did he appear to greater advanti^ 
than on that memorable morning when, to the 
surprise and grief of his congregation, he occo- 
pied his pulpit under very painful and peculiar 
circumstances. His ardent feeling of attadkn 
ment as a pastor to his flock have been already 
adverted to. These were tame and lac^uid 
compared with his feelings as a parents In his 
domestic relations he was a noble model for 
imitaticMi : and if ever &ther's heart reposed de- 
lightedly on a child his did on his youngest 
daughter Sarah. She was very unexpectedly 
removed from him. While lying in her shroud 
within his mournful dwelling, he resolved to 
meet his congregation as usual. His appearaosce 
in the pulpit on that oeca^on has been often 
described to me. Hie death-like stillness 
which reigned throughout that large and 
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crowded churchy amid which in tremulous tones 
he began his address, — the visible and unc<m- 
trolled emotion, as he proceeded, of his auditory 
who loved him, and in all his moments of joy 
and sorrow invariably sympathized with him — 
his own appearance so humble, so submissive, 
so touching, — the Altering and uncertain tones 
of his voice — his whole bowed air and gentle 
manner in which the affliction of the man was 
so strikingly contrasted with the hope and faith 
of the Christian — made this one of the most im- 
pressive services ever witnessed. 

He began : — 

"I believe that my attendance here this 
morning was not expected by some and may be 
a matter of surprise to others. Those to whom 
it is known, that the Lord hath made a breach 
in my family by the death of my child, may 
have supposed that my absence would have 
been excusable. But it is not so with me. I 
dared not that my private feelings should take 
place of my public labours The Lord's cause 
supersedes with me every other consideration. 
True it is that by this event the Lord hath made 
a deep wound in my heart — ^and perhaps the 
more poignant from my age and increasing 
infirmities. Like an old tree of the forest, over 
which the storms of many a winter have beaten, 
my greenest branch is now broken off and I 
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myself am withering. But a wisdom which 
cannot err hath so appointed : and sure I am 
that in this as in every other dispensation of the 
Lord to his people, a love which cannot fail nor 
change is also at the bottom. And while I 
bend submissively to His holy will I hear His 
voice graciously speaking in tender but sovereign 
language : ^ Be still and know that I am God.' 
It is my mercy, therefore, that the Lord dries 
the tear of nature and grants me the suited 
grace. Moreover as according to the course of 
years I have but a few sabbaths more to enjoy 
helow^ every one becomes the more precious in 
ministering to holy things, before the Lord shall 
take me home to the everlasting sabbath which 
is above." 

In another point of view must I present him 
to the reader, and I have done. 

The charity sermons preached at Charles 
were neither few nor feebly responded to. All 
local charities — every institution that had a 
merciful bearing on the poor, the sick, the 
destitute, the afflicted or the outcast came in for 
a full share of his benevolent regard. Of that 
peculiarly christian* institution, which has for 
its object the reception of penitent Magdalens, 
he was ever a willing advocate and a liberal 

* " Go and sin no more ! *' 
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supporter. He was pleading for it on one 
occasion — and by the way it may be remarked 
that three or four sentences at the close of his 
sermon, sometimes only a few words forcible in 
their import and pertinent in their application, 
formed the whole of his direct appeal — ^from the 
passage " Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light:"* as he proceeded he remarked 
that one of the forms in which satan tempts pecu- 
liarly, and the young most successfully, was the 
stage.f He dwelt on the appeals it makes to 
the animal passions; its false colouring; the 
manner in which it makes virtue appear vice 
and vice virtue; the votaries it enslaves; and 
the souls it ruins. His remarks were not many 
on this head, but they were caustic and in 
admirable taste. Perhaps he might have been 
led to them by the crowded state of the theatre 

* 2 Corinthians xi. 14. 

t Not that he was insensible to the beauty of dramatic 
writing. He had not only read Shakspeare in his early days — 
but was fond of him — ^familiar with him — and would often 
indulge with a friend an apt quotation from him. ^^ Of all 
men least have I avoided thee I '* has been his address to one 
whom he had been searching for the whole morning. To 
another y alluding to his siesta, " as U my custom of an trfter^ 
noon,** And often when a favourite but somewhat romantic 
young friend would make him the confidant of her day dreams 
he would playfully reply, " / then I see Queen Mob hath 
been with you I ^^ 
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during the preceding week, where Mrs. Jordan^ 
— always passionately admired by the *^Une 
jlickets,'' — had been playing a favourite round 
of characters. 

His surprise, therefore, was great when on 
looking over the collection he found a two pound 
Bank of England note, inclosed in a slip of 
^per, on which was written in large and l^ble 
characters in pencil — ^ From a poor player. 
The donor was asserted, by the churchwarden, 
to have been one of two ladies — strangers — ^who 
occupied a pew at the extremity of the churdi, 
and the pew-opener's daughter — ^a young woman 
who lay under the suspicion of being very 
theatrically inclined — affirmed that *^the stoutest 
of the two was Mbs. Jordan I" 

But the supposition that Mrs. Jordan, how* 
ever careftdly muffled up and closely veiled, 
should ever have been induced to enter Charles' 
church or any church at allt was scouted as ab- 
surd : and the unfortunate young person who 
hazarded the assertion, and who still by the 
way pertinaciously adhered to it — the effect of 
contradiction on some people is most extraor^ 
dinary I — was abused and denounced without 
mercy. 

Two years rolled away. The theatre was 
again open— it was war time : if not the Augus- 
tan certainly the golden age of Plymouth — and 
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again filled. Time seemed to have laid his re- 
morseless hand lightly upon the Doctor who 
was aa active and energetic as ever. Early (»e 
morning a note was brought to him firom a lady 
stating that she was under great distress of mind 
and begging that he would see her without de- 
lay at her lodgings in Frankfort-Street. She 
declined putting her name on paper as she was 
a perfect stranger to him ; and was not sure that 
he would comply with her request She would 
announce herself when they met ; and she in* 
treated of him to inquire for her in the first in- 
stance as the stranger lady. She should be 
ansiously5 most anxiously^ awaiting the result of 
her application till twelve o'clock that day. 

With that confiding shnplicity and perfect 
unsuspiciousness which in spite of dear-bought 
experience he never lost, the Doctor hastened to 
Frankfort-street, rang at the door of No% 11 ; 
and asked for '^ the stranger lady who was lodg- 
ing there ?" 

" Oh I you mean Mrs. ." 

^^ Never mind the name," said the doctor with 
true delicacy: **tell her Dr. Hawker is here? 
that is all that is necessary.** 

"You had better follow me, sir," said the 
servant leading the way to the drawing-room. 

He found there a lady somewhat passed the 
meridian of life, with a most prepossessing 
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address, a smile of singular fascination, and a 
voice of perfect melody. As he entered, he 
announced his errand. She appeared surprised 
and somewhat confused ; and to give her time 
to recover herself the doctor commenced one of 
his usual religious topics. She listened with 
great attention and evident pleasure. The con- 
versation grew animated: and at length the 
visitor touched upon the necessity of entire 
abandonment of the world, its pleasures, follies, 
and amusements. 

" Do you know who I am?" 

"No:" said he presenting the note as his 
credentials : " that I was to learn from yoursel£" 

** lam Mrs. Jordan ! " 

The hoax* was then apparent : but when the 

* It was not the only one. Previous to this he had been 
the dupe of a letter purporting to come from the Marchioness 
of Hertford and to this eifeet — that the writer felt herself 
dying ; that her life had been one entirely devoted to the 
world and passed in utter forgetfiilness of the great ends for 
which life was given ; that conscience was now active and its 
reproaches loud and unceasing; that the dying lady had 
formerly read some portion of a work of Dr. Hawker's, and 
that in this painful hour it had recurred to her memory ; that 
she earnestly desired to see him and without the smallest 
delay ; and she begged that (regardless of expense for which 
she would be answerable) he would immediately post tip to 
London for the purpose of soothing her last hours* The 
doctor started immediately ; travelled day and night ; and in 
a perfect fever of apprehension reached Manchester House just 
in time to see the Regent enter it to dine tete-a-tete with the 
Marchioness. 
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doctor seemed a little ruffled at its success^ the 
lady said she never could consent to blame either 
the letter or its writer : since she could not but 
feel greatly indebted to the individual, be he 
whom he might, for the pleasure and instruction 
he had procured her. ** Believe me. Dr. Hawker, 
I shall long remember this conversation, and I 
flatter myself greatly profit by it." 

And yet more words passed, for the Doctor 
seemed not desirous to terminate the inter- 
view, 

" Farewell!" said he as he quitted her with 
feelings of admiration and interest for which he 
could scarcely account, and did not care to 
repress — " I pray not that your path may be 
one of pleasantness and peace. It can be neither. 
But I pray earnestly and sincerely that, under 
correction^ it may be the path that leadeth to 
life eternal!" 

Can any one of those who remember that 
lovely, gifted, and generous-hearted being sup- 
press the wish that that prayer may have been 
heard and answered ? 

With the venerable Vicar I have done. In 
creed I completely differ from him. From many 
of his explanations of Scripture I withhold my 
assent: and the low estimation in which he 
held the lituigy I unhesitatingly condemn. But 
I believe him to have been a kind-hearted, no- 
ble-minded, and open-handed man ; a faithful 
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labourer in the best of yineyards, a soldier of 
trust in the noblest of all armies; and that 
"having finished his course with joy,** he is now 
safe, and with his Master in glory. 

Christian and courteous reader, can I take 
my farewell of thee with a better wish than that 
Thou and I may meet him there f 
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The narrative is admirably told, captivating, and highly instruc- 
tive, and the style rapid, oignified, and elegant." 

Met. Conservative Journal. 

The Rhine, &c. 

TRAVELS of MINNA and GODFREY in 
-^ MANY LANDS. From the Journals of the Author. THE 
RHINE, NASSAU, AND BADEN. With numerous Engravings, 
by Cook, &c. Price 7s. cloth boards. 

Recently published, uniform with the abate, 

TRAVELS tbrouifb HOLLAND. Beautifullj 
-'- illustrated ttom the old Dutch Masters. 

** This is truly a delightful and useftQ little book, abounding in 
information. It is written for the young; but many who have 
passed the age of manhood may read these volumes with advan- 
tage. "^Metropolitan. 

'< A very in^tty sensible book. We should have no objection 
to travel through every coustry in Eunme in the mental com- 
pany of such an origins observer, who, though mec^ enough to 
amuse little duldren, has talent suficient to interest adults.^' 

Court Magazink. 

*< Hardly less entertaining than Tieck's < Fairy Tales,' or MIk . 
Sedgwick's * American Tmtns.' "— ATHSNiEUM. 

( 
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INTERESTING WORKS, 



THE LAST of the PLANTAGENETS ; an 

-■- Historical Narrative, illustrating some of the Public Events 
and Domestic and Ecclesiastical Manners of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. 3d Edition, in 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. cloth 
boards, price 78. 

*'This is a work that must make its way into a permanent 
place in our literature. The quaintness of its language, the 
touching simplicity of its descriptions and dialogiies, ana the 
reverential spirit of love which breathes through it, will insure 
it a welcome reception amongst all readers of refined taste and 
discernment.'' — Atla s. 

** The contest of the rival houses of York and Lancaster, which 
deluged England with blood, is beautifully described in this 
interesting volume."— Sunday Times. 



pUTCH; or, Random Sketches taken during* 
^ a Residence in one of the Northern Provinces of Western 
India, interspersed with Legends and Traditions. By Mrs. 
PosTANS. In 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous coloured Engravings 
and Woodcuts, cloth boards, price 14s. 

" Mrs. Postans is the wife of an officer on the staff now in India, 
and her local acquaintance with Cutch, and rank in society, have 
enabled her to produce one of the most interesting and talented 
works published this season." — London Review. 

*' A more instructive or entertaining volume than this it has 
not been our fortune to meet with for a long time." 

Athbnaum. 

THE PROGRESS of CREATION, considered 

-^ with reference to the present Condition of the Earth. An 
interesting and useful work for Young People. By Mart 
Roberts, Author of " Annals of My village," &c. &c. In 
small 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 78. in fancy cloth. 

" This volume forms a profitable addition to that important 
class of works which now abound in our language, whose aim is 
to improve the heart through the understanding^ by makinr the 
discoveries of Science subservient to the great interests of Reli- 
gion. We particularly recommend this work as eminently cal- 
culated to exalt the mind and purify the heart."— Scots Times. 

INVESTIGATION; or, Travels in the Boudoir. 
-^ By Caroline A. Halsted, Author of "The Life of Margaret 
Beaufort," &c. In small 8vo. with highly-finished Phites^ price 
7s. in embossed cloth. 

This is an elegantly written and highly instructive work for 
Young People, in which a general knowledge of various interest- 
ing topics, connected with every-day life, is presented to the 
youthral mind in an attractive and amusing form. 
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THE DIADEM : a Book for the Boudoir. Edited 
-^ by Miss Louisa H. Sheridan, and embellished with 13 
higbly-finished Enf^raving^ by H. Cook, from Drawing^s of 
Female Groups, designed expressly for this work. In 1 laree 4to. 
volmne, most beautinilly bound in maroon morocco, emoossed 
and gilt, price ^l. lis. 6d. 

*'The thirteen embellishments are truly beautiful, and the 
book altogether has that degree and kind of merit which must 
make it the constant companion of fashionable life— missed and 
inquired after in every drawing-room where it is not."— Times. 

" This is a most magnificent work : it is splendidly printed, 
bound, and embellished, and forms one of the most elegant 
table-books that modem art has produced."— Atlas. 



T ITTLE DERWENT'S BREAKFAST. By a 
-^ La DT . Illustrated by Engravings, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 

"As too much stress cannot be laid upon works of this kind, 
that skilfully combine the useful and the entertaining, we 
stronglv recommend this pretty little book to the juvenile pub- 
lic"— Atlas. 



« 



A good idea, and equally well executed."— Spectator. 



PICTURES of PRIVATE LIFE; containing 
"An Apology for Fiction;" "The Hall and the Cottage;" 
" Ellen Eskdale;^' "The Curate's Widow;" and "Marriage as 
it may be." By Sarah Sticrnet. 3d Edition, fcp. 8vo. beau- 
tifully illustrated, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra ; or 10s. 6d. elegantly 
bouna in morocco. 

Uni/onH trith the abovCf the Second Series, comprising 

"MISANTHROPY," and "THE PAINS OF 

PLEASING." 

" The aim of the writer is evidently to instruct as well as 
amuse, by offering these admirable sketches as beacons to warn 
the young, especially of her own sex, against the errors which 
have shipwrecked the happiness of so many." — Gbnt.'s Mag. 

The Third Series, containing a highly-interesting narrative, 

under the title of 

"PRETENSION." 

" Sarah Stickney is an honour to her sex, and an ornament to 
literature. How rich in experience— how subtle in thought- 
how deep in knowledge— what pictures of real life she can call up 
by the magic of her pen I We would place her volumes in an ex- 
quisite small library, sacred to Sabbath feelings and the heart's 
best moods, when love and charity and hope combine to throw 
over the mind that soft and tranquil glow, only to be compared 
to the later glories of the day."— Spectator. 
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INTERESTING WORKS, 



THE LANDGRAVE: APLAT^inFWeActe. With 
-^ Drunatic lUnttratioiis of Female CharaGter. ByELBAKOBA 
ItOinsA MoNTAOV. In iunall 8v«. price 8s. in lieat doth. 

** This is a yery beautiful play, and it ajSbrds us much atitim' 
fkction to find that a writer of such talent has come forward to 
occupy the place vacant by the death of Mrs. Hemans.'* 

Bell's MBsssireitR. 

"We know not a more diarminr yolume than this to place in 
the hands of a young hidy, filled as it is to ovei Howing with 
tendo*, toudiin^. and gentle feelings, Inost poetically and taste- 
fatkf aKpressed."— UNrfBD Sbbticb J«vaarAiN 



THE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES of 
-■- KOBTH AMERICA) firom ihe Plaatatim of the British 
Oolonies till their Revolt and Dec^arstimi of ladepwidemce in 
1776. By James Grahams, Esq. 

This work commences with a greatly amended edition of the 
early portion of the Author's fivrsaer History of North Aaaerica, 
which is now for the first time completed and brought down to 
1776. In 4 vols. 8ro. price £2. 10s. bds. 



THE AUTO.BIOGRAPHY of a DISSENTING 

-^ MINISTER. Ml Edition, in fcp. 8V0. price 4s. 6d. boards. 
Ai the Evangelical MagaSine, and other periodicals of that class, 
have taken upon themselves to imjiugn the validity of this work, 
and wish to attribute the authorship to a Member of the Church 
of England, the Publishers feel called upon, in Justice to the 
Public, to the Rev. Author, uad to themselv^ most unequivo- 
cally and distinctly to state, that the volume is, as it professes to 
be, from the pen of a Disseatii^ Minister, and contams a record 
of his many years' experience in that office. 

** It is a safe prediction, that the leators of dissent wttl cither 
stifle or abuse the book ; yet the anmthering tpttem can scarcely 
Succeed. It is sure to be read : substantial truth it certainly is, 
and n(rthing but the truth."— Monthly RsPosiToaT. 

** We warmly recommend this most exceUent iroitk. to poblic 
notice."— British MAaAZiNB. 

''This volume issure to make a considerable stir in the religious, 
high church, and dissenting world."— Literary Gazette. 

** Our own observsftion has shown us *fhe truth of the state- 
ments put fbrth in this well-written exposure ot the tyranny to 
Which the greater poition of Dissenting Ministers are oompeBed 
to submit."— Court Journal. 

*' We have not met with a better or more efi^ectoal reply to the 
' sound and fiiry' of the Dissenters, than this volume, wnich con- 
tains a most forcible representation of the great and crying evils 
of the voluntary system."— Edinburgh Evening Post. 
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JOURNAL of an EXPEDITION from 
^ SINCAPORE to JAPAN ; with a Visit to Loo-Choo ; de- 
scriptive T>f these Islands and their Inhabitants, in an attempt, 
with the aid of Natives educated in England, to create an open- 
ing for Missionary Labours in Japan. By P. Parker, M.D. 
Medical Missionary from the American Missionary Board. Re- 
vised by the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. Inl vol. fcp. 8vo. price 
2b. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 



OIX YEARS in BISCAY: comprising^ a Per- 
^ sonal Narrative of the Sieges of Bilboa, in June 1835 and 
Oct. to Dec. 1836, and of the principal events which occurred in 
that City and the Basque Provinces during the Years 1830 to 1837. 
By John Francis Bacon. In demy 8vo. with a Map and 
Plates, price 14s. 

"This is an able work, and it appears opportunely, for it makes 
the puUic well acquanted with what is called the Spanish Ques- 
tion. " — Sunday Review. 

** This work is written by a gentleman who resided for six years 
in the heart of the insurgent districts. The account g^ven is 
frank and clear, and drawn entirely from personal observation. 
It gives much information of an available kind to the general 
reader, that is not to be found in any of the numerous publica- 
tions that have been generated by the unnatural war in Spain." 

Atlas. 



A VALUABLE AND INSTRUCTIYB PRESENT FOR THE TOUNO. 

THE PARENT'S CABINET of AMUSEMENT 
•^ and INSTRUCTION. In 6 neatly-bound vols. Ss. 6d. each. 

Each volume of this useful and instructive little work com- 
prises a variety of information on different subjects. Natural 
History, Biography, Travels, &c. ; Tales, original and selected : 
and animated Conversations on the subjects that daily surround 
Young People. 

The various Tales and subjects are illustrated with Woodcuts. 
Each volume is complete in itself, and may be purchased sepe- 
rately. 

" Every parent at all interested in his children must have felt 
the difficulty of providing suitable reading for them in their 
hours of amusement. This little work presents these advan- 
tages in a considerable degree, as it contains just that descrip- 
tion of reading which will be beneficial to young children." 

QUARTBBLT JoUBNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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INTERESTING WORKS* 



THE LIFE of ADMIRAL VISCOUNT 

-■" EXMOUTH; drawn np from Official and other Authentic 
Documents supplied by his Family and Friends. By Edward 
OsLBR, Esq. In demy 8vo. price 14s. boards, with a Portrait and 
other Plates. 



(( 



Here 



is a valuable addition to our naval biofp^phy; a book 
not to be read by Eng'lishmen without pride of heart. The name 
of Exmouth occupies an honourable place beside those of Nelson 
and CoUing^ood ; his services were hardly less numerous or 
brilliant than theirs." — ATHENiBUM. 

" This is a valuable memoir of an officer whom his oountrv 
will ever acknowledf^e as one of its most brilliant heroes. "We 
have had to notice many valuable historical memoirs, bat on no 
occasion have we had more pleasure than in the examination of 
the one before us." — Naval and Military Oazbttb. 



THE LONDON FLORA; or. Guide to the 
Knowledge and Localities of the Spontaneous Vegetation of 
the Metropolitan Counties ; comprising a New Arranflrement of 
all the British Phsnogamous Plants ; a Brief Introduction to the 
Science ; a View of the most Popular Methods of Classificatiim ; 
and an Essay on Botanical Geography, &c. By Alexandbr 
Irvine, of Marischal College, Aberdeen. In 1 vol. 13mo. price 
10s. cloth bds. 

*«* In this work the Student will find every thinr necessary 
for prosecuting the study of British Phsnogamous Vc»[etation ; 
and, in addition, considerable information respecting Exotic or 
Foreign Plants. 



THE RECTORY of VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 

-■- R. W. Evans, M.A. 10th Edition, enlarged, with an illus- 
trative Plate, price 6s. neatly bound in cloth ; or 9s. elegantty 
bound in morocco. 

" Universally and cordially do we recommend this delijrhtftd 
volume. Impressed with the genuine spirit of Christianitr, — a 
diary, as it were, of the feelings, hopes, and sorrows of a ftimfly,-^ 
it comes home to al 1, either in sympathy or example. It is a beau- 
tiful picture of a religious household, influencing to excellence 
all within its sphere. We believe no person could read this work 
and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons. It is a 
page taken from the book of life, and eloquent with all the in- 
struction of an excellent pattern : it is a commentary on tiie 
affectionate warning, * Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.' We have not for some time seen a work we could so 
deservedly praise, or so conscientiously recommend.*' — ^Lit. Qaz. 
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QTANFIELD'S COAST SCENERY : comprising 
*^ a Series of 40 Picturesque Views in the British Channel. 
From Original Drawinj^s taken expressly for this publication. 
By Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. R.A. The work is published in 
super-royal 8vo. containing^ beautifully finished Line-Engravings, 
by the most eminent Artists, accompanied by highly interesting 
Topographical Descriptions, forming altogether one of the most 
splendid works of the kind which has ever appeared, and may 
now be had, done up in appropriate and elegant morocco bind- 
ing, price 32s. 6d. 

** It seems almost a sin against patriotism, as well as a good 
taste, not to possess oneself of a work so peculiarly national, and 
so exceedingly beautiful." — Metropolitan. 

" Amidst the unnumbered embellishments for the drawing- 
room table or the portfolio, which are now brought within the 
reach of every one, the difficulty is to know what is the most 
worthy of our choice. As directors, though in humble sphere, 
of the public taste, we would wish, as opportunity offers, to point 
out those works of art which deserve peculiarly the public pa- 
tronage. With this feeling we introduce the work now before 
us, assured that the admirers of coast scenery — and who is not ? — 
will be gratified with these exquisite engravings of subjects 
taken from both sides of the British Channel." 

Hampshire Independent. 



THE BYRON GALLERY. — A Series of 36 
-*■ Historical Embellishments to illustrate the Poetical Works of 
Lord Byron ; beautifully engraved from Drawings and Paintings 
by the most celebrated Artists, and adapted, by their size and 
excellence, to bind up with, and embellish, every edition pub- 
lished in England of Lord Byron's Works, and also the various 
sizes and editions published in France, Germany, and America ; 
ample directions being given for placing them in the respective 
editions. Elegantly bound in morocco, price jSI. 16s. forming a 
splendid Ornament for the Drawing-Room Table. 

" Adequately to describe the delicate beauty of these splendid 
i^tes, does not appear to lie within the power of language. There 
IS not an admirer of the works of the departed noble poet, who 
can feel satisfied that he has a perfect edition of them, unless 
the * Byron Gallery' be attached to it. There is no instance in 
which excellence in poetry and the arts are so admirably com- 
bihed.'*— Imperial Magazine. 
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DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HBR MAJESTY. 

THE ORIENTAL PORTFOLIO; being- a Series 
-^ of Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquiti^, Architeetmre, 
Manners, Costumes, &c. of the East. From orinnal Sketckea, in 
the collections of Lord William Bentinck, K.C.B., Captain &. M. 
Orindlay, Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir Henry Willock, &X.S^ 
Thomas Bacon, Esq., James Baillie Fraser, Esq., and other Tra- 
vellers. The Literary Department of the work under the taperin- 
tendence of Horace H. Wilson, Esq. M.A.. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
In Parts, price j^I. Is. each. In a neat Vorttolio, containini^ S 
En^avin^s, 15 inches by 10, with Descriptive Lett^XM^eaa. 

The object of this undertaking is to supply what has long been 
felt to be a desideratum ; namely. Graphic Illastnrtums of the 
Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, Costumes, &c. of 
the East, which, as the theatre of so many brilliant military 
achievements, and such extensive commercial enterprise, is 
daily increasing in interest with the British Public. 

The Drawings for the Work are made bv the first Artists in 
the kinjcdom, from the original Sketches taken on the spot. 



THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 

TRANSACTIONS of the METEOROLOGICAL 
■^ SOCIETY of LONDON. Illustrated by a Synoptical Chart 
and numerous Diagrams. Royal 8vo. price ^2. 2s. 

*»* The first paper in the volume, entitled, " DirecHona for 
makintf Meteorological ObseniatUms on Land or at Sea,** by 
R. C. Woods, Esq. may be purchased separately, price 28. 6d. 



QCENES in ihe HOP GARDENS. 1 vol. 6ina11 

^ 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, with a Frontispiece and Vig"- 
nette, price 4s. 

** There is a tone of unaffected but deep piety throughout this 
little work ; the peculiar truths of the Gospel are kept in view, 
and reasons for adhering to the national worship of our land are 
forcibly laid down."— Church of England Maoazinb. 

" We strongly reeommend this little volume before us to the 
attention of our readers, and would strenuously advise its adop- 
tion as a present to the young, and a reward book to the senior 
classes in Sunday and other schools. "--Crristi an Guardian. 



Th^TYMOLOGY of SOUTHWARK. By Ralm 

-*-^ Lindsay, Esq. 3d Edition, small 8vo. price Is. 6d. 
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RECORDS of a GOOD MAN'S LIFE. By the 
Rev. Charles B. Tayleiu M.A. Author of "May you 
Like it," &c. &c. 7th Edition, m 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7fi. 
neatly bound in cloth. 

" We most earnestly recommend this work to the perusal of 
all those who desire instruction blended with aniusement. A 
spirit of true piety breathes through every pa^e ; and whilst the 
innocent recreation of the reader is amply consulted, his motives 
to virtue and morality receive an additional stimulus." 

Monthly Review. 
By the same Author, 

MONTAGUE; or. Is this Religion? A Pa|re 
from the Book of the World. New Edition, rcp. 8vo. illustrated, 
price 6s. cloth ; 9s. morocco extra. 

** To Christian parents we recommend the work, as adn.irably 
adapted to remind them of their important duties and their 
awful responsibility ; and to our youn^ readers, as aifording' them 
much excellent advice and example, and displaying in the most 
lively colours the hig^h rewards of filial obedience." 

Christian Monitor. 
2. 

A FIRESIDE BOOK ; or, the Account of a 
Christmas spent at Old Court. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 
cloth ; 9s. morocco extra. 

" This little volume is a row of pearls strung^ upon a thread of 
^old. It has an elegant simi)licity pervading it which is very 
pleasing, and asterhng value in its pure Christian morality, that 
gives it a still higher claim to praise."— Gent. 's Magazine. 

A VOLUME of SERMONS. 2d Edition, demy 
12mo. price 5s. boards. 

" Well meriting a high rank among the pious labours of the 
ministry, is this simple but admirable volume ; directed to in- 
struct and iinprove even the most ignorant : while it reflects 
lustre on the Christian motives of its amiable author, it at the 
same time does honour to his talents."— Literary Gazette. 

LEGENDS and ^RECORDS, chiefly 
HISTORICAL. Post 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price IDs. 6d. 
elegantly bound. 

THE CHILD of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

Price 28. neatly half-bound. 

" These are truly Christian Parents* Books, and happy would 
it be for the rising generation if their instructors and tutors 
would put these admirable works of Mr. Tayler into the hands of 
the young, while their tender minds are yet open to receive the 
good impressions which they are so well calculated to convey." 

Christian Monitor. 
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•J^HE LIBRARY of ROMANCE: 
A Highly Interesting Series of Fifteen Voui. 

COMPRISING 

ORIGINAL TALES, NOVELS, AND ROMANCES, 

By the moat diatingvUhed Writers of the dap. 
Price only Six Shilling^ i)er Yolame ; 
Each volame complete in itself. 
And equal in extent to Three Volumes of the Modem Novels. 

*»* Fifteen volumes of this work— Allowed to be the boldest 
literary speculation to which the enterprise of the are ii^« rirea 
birth— are now published ; the reception they have met ^th— 
the praises lavished upon the work— and upon the Romances 
individually, bv the British press — have been warm and nnivensl. 
Each volume has been reprinted in America ; they have ahnost 
all been translated into German, many into French ; and some 
have been reprinted in Paris, in the orieiiial language, tot the 
accommodation of the English abroad. The names of Banin, 
Eraser, Galt, the late Andrew Picken, Victor Hugo t& 
Author of " Tales of a Physician," the Author of " Wild Sports 
of the West," Leitch Ritchie, &c. grace the list of Authors, 
and prove that the word of promise has been kept to the fullest 
extent. 

The following is a Catalogue of the Seriea. 

I. THE GHOST HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY. A TWe from 
the powerful pen of Banin. Exhibiting a Picture of Irish 
Manners ; supposed to be the most striking, as well as the most 
beautiful, of the works of this well-known master. 

II. SCHINDERHANNES, THE ROBBER OF THE RHINE. 

A Romantic Sketch, drawn up from Historical and Legal 
Documents of the celebrated Banditti System of Germany. By 
the Editor, Leitch Ritchie. 

III. WALTHAM. A Domestic Narrative. BythelateANDRsw 
Picken. Anatomizing some of the most strange and mystic 
Sympathies of our Nature, in illustration of the Doctrine of 
Fatalism. 

IV. THE STOLEN CHILD: A TALE OF THE TOWN. 
Detailing, in the minute and original manner of its Author, 
Galt, one of the most remarkable histories of evidence ever 
penned— in reference, it is understood, to a very important j 
event in an illustrious family. ] 

V. THE BONDMAN. An Historical Narrative of the Times of 
Wat Tyler. The production of Airs. O'Neill. The woric is 
filled with historical and legal knowledge, and presents a 
romantic picture, not less accurate than extraordinary, of one of 
the most singular epochs of our history. 
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Library of Romance — continued, 

VI. THE SLAVE KING. A skilful and elegant adaptation of 
the Buo Jargal of Victor Hugo. Containing a romantic 
and historical description of the Rebellion of the Blacks of Saint 
Domingo. By Elizabeth Margaret Ritchie. Illustrated 
with Notes, contributed by a recent Traveller. 

VII. THE KHAN'S TALE. A TALE OF THE CARAVAN- 
SERAI. By Jas. Baillie Frasbr. Exhibiting a picture of 
Persian manners of the same kind as that wnich at once 
startled and delighted the public in his ** Kuzzilbash." 

VIII. WALDEMAR; or, The Sack of Magdeburg. A Tale 
OF THE Thirty Years* War. In which the skilkful Author 
of ** Tales of a Physician^' has chosen for the exercise of his 
vivid pencil the most romantic period in Modern History. 

IX. THE DARK LADY OF DOONA. By the Author of " Wild 
Sports of the West." An Irish Romance of the time of 
Elizabeth, so singular and so powerful, that the Athenaum 
fairly confesses that " criticism would be as idle as reading the 
riot-act at Donybrook fair— not a soul would pay it the least 
attention.*' 

X. THE BARONET; or, L'Amant Malgrelin. A picture of 
living Manners in the present Fashionable World. By Miss 
J. Corner. 

XI. THE SEA- WOLF. A Romance of " The Free Traders." 
A Naval Narrative, of wild and exciting interest, founded on 
facts, and presenting many points of relation with the cele- 
brated fictions of Cooper. 

XII. THE JESUIT. A powerful and striking illustration of the 
principles and practices of that celebrated Society, from which 
it takes its name — including transactions springing out of the 
disastrous attempt of the Pretender on the Throne of Great 
Britain. 

XIII. THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. An Historical Narrative. By 
Madame Pich ler. Containing an account of the most splendid 
and picturesque Events of the Seventeenth Century, in which 
the Poles under Sobieski took so prominent a part. 

XIV. THE ENTHUSIAST; or, Traits and Characteristics 
OF the German Court. An adaptation of one of the 
Romances of Spindler. An admirably wrought and striking 
Narrative, full of faith, grace, and afiection, and in every way 
worthy of its high reputation, reminding us, in its dSnouemenif 
of the Vicar of Wakefield. 

XV. ERNESTO ; or, The History of a Mind. A Philosophical 
Romance. By Wm. Smith, Esq. Author of " Guidpne." 

" The Library of Romance is unquestionably one of the cheap- 
est, the best, and most tastefully ^ot up works of the kind to 
which modern bibliopolic spirit and enterprise have given birth, 
it will indeed be a standard work, and will be sought after and 
read with avidity when its contemporary works of fiction are 
utterly forgotten."— Observer. 
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OCIAL EVILS aud THEIR REMEDY: 
a Series of Narratives. By the Rct. C. B. Ta ylbb, M.A. 

The First Number, entitled **Thb Mechanic,'* was pro- 
nounced to be " One of the most useful and interesting^ pubuca- > 
tions that had issued flrom the press." 

The following are the ContenU of the difererU Numben:^ 

I. The Mechanic. 

II. The Lady AND THE Lady's Maid. 

III. The Pastor op Dronfblls. 

IV. The Labourer and his Wife. 

V. The Country Town. 

VI. Live and Let Live ; ob, Thb Manchestbb Weatbbs. 

VII. The Soldier. 

VIII. The Leaside Farm. 

Every two consecutive Numbers form a Volume, whidi may be 
procured, neatly bound, 4s. each. 

" The design of Mr. Tayler is praiseworthy ; his object being to , 
counteract, by a series of tales illustrative of the power and 
necessity of relifcion in the daily and hourly concerns ot life, 'the 
confusion of error with truth in Miss Martinbau*s Enter- 
tain ino Stories.' Miss Martineau. as is well known, is a 
Unitarian,— and in her Prize Essay, advertised on the covers of 
her * Illustrations of Political Economy.' has not scrupled to 
declare, that the Divinity of Christ ms a doctrine abso- 
lutely FALSE.' Mr. Tayler, feeling the want of something 
better than the reveries of an unbeliever to guide the minds of 
the young and half-informed, has, in the most laudable way. 
stood forward to say a ' word in season,' on the excellence and 
the importance of our holy faith. This work is creditable to his 
talents and his heart : and we sincerely hope his beneficient 
purpose will meet its reward in the success of the undertaking." 

Christian Rbmbmbbanckb. 



SCRIPTURAL STUDIES: comprisinfr the 
^ Creation ;— The Christian Scheme ;— The Inner Sense. By 
the Rev. William Hill Tucker, M.A. Fellow of King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1 thick vol. demy 8vo. price lOs. 6u. neatly 
bound in cloth. 

" This is not a work for ordinary readers. The author thinks 
for himself; and so writes that his readers must think too, or 
they will not be able to understand him. To the Sacred vohime, 
as a revelation from (jod, he pays uniform and entire deference— 
and the thoughtful and prayerful reader will soon And that he 
haa not the thinkingsof a common-place mind before him." 

Mbthodist Maoazimb. 
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